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Senate Approves |Banks Said to Be Stressing 
More Dealings in Investments| Sey High Records 


Resolution to Cut 
Taxes on Incomes 


All Amendments Rejected. 
And Measures Sent to| 


President for Signature | 
By Vote of 63 to 14 


Debate on Tariff Bill | 
Again to Be Resumed 











Legislation on Radio Commis- | 


sion Will Be Deferred Until | 


Later in Week, Says Ma- 
jority Leader 





The $160,000,000 reduction in normal | 
individual and corporation income taxes 
for 1929 awaited only President Hoover’s | 
signature to become effective Dec. 14, as | 
the Senate voted the adoption of the 
tax reduction resolution (H. J. Res. 133), | 
63 to 14. 


The final vote came after more than) 


six hours of debate and after five amend- 


ments had been rejected, four on record | 


votes by decisive majorities. 
Tariff Is Next Business 


When the Senate meets Dec. 16 the | 


tariff bill (H. ‘R. 2667) will resume its 
position as the unfinished business, the 
majority leader, Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiana, stated orally after the vote. 
No attempt to bring up legislation con- 
tinuing the life and powers of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission will be made un- 
til later in the week, he said. 

The new tax rates which will be ef- 
fective on 1929 incomes by reason of the 
1 per cent reduction ordered in the reso- 
lution are as follows: The normal tax 
on individuals, estates and trusts, % of 
1 per cent, 2 per cent and 4 per cent; 
tax on corporatigns, 11 per cent; tax on 
life insurance companies, 11 per cent; tax 
on insurance companies other than life 
or mutual, 11 per cent; normal tax on 
nonresident aliens, 42 of 1 per cent, 2 per 
eent and 4 per cent; withholding at 
souree, % of 1 per cent, 4 per cent and 
11 per cent. 


The vote by which the resolution was | retail selling that have arisen from the: 


adopted follows: 





Changes in Financial 
Procedure 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 14.—The character 
of business done by banks has undergone 
a material change in recent years, being 


| less and less made up of commercial | 
| transactions, and’ more and more those | 


which may be classed as in the nature 
of investment dealings, according to a 
statement made recently by Frederic H. 


In 


holders of the bank, made up of execu- 
tives of the New England banks that are 


Mr. Curtiss mentioned as the outstanding 
tion of time deposits, and a large decrease 


heavy increase in collateral and_ real 
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‘Means to Reduce 


| Transaction Costs’ 


Offered by Dr. Klein 


Suggestion Is Made That 
Simple Household Staples 


Can Be Delivered to 
Homes Each Morning 








The suggestion that retail selling can 


be made more efficient by arranging for 
the regular delivery of soap, sugar, salt, 
and other staple household needs, in the 


homes every morning, was madc by Dr. 
Julius Klein,. Assistant Secretary of 
| 


over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Dr. Klein made other suggestions for 


investigations of governmental and non- 
| governmental agencies. He told of a 





Ayes (63) 
Republicans. (39): Allen, Bingham, 
Capper, Couzens, Dale, Fess, he illett, 
‘Glénn,. Goldsboro ould, Greene, 


ugh;  G 

Grundy, Hale, tastings Hatfield, Hebert, 
Johnson, Jones, Kean, Keyes, McCulloch, 
MeNary, Metcalf, Moses, ie, Pine, 
Reed. Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, 

. Schall, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Sul- 
livan, Thomas of Idaho, Vandenberg, 
Walcott, Waterman, Watson. E 
Democrats (24): Barkley, Black, Brock, 
Broussard, Connally, Copeland, Fletcher, 
Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, 
Kendrick, Ransdell, Sheppard, Simmons, 
~ Smith, Steck, Stephens, Swanson, Tram- 
mell, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh of Massa- 


chusetts. 3 
Nays (14) 

Republicans (11): Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Cutting, Frazier, Howell, La 
Foley McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, 

ye. 

Democrats (3): Blease, Thomas of | 


Oklahoma, Wheeler. 
Not Voting 
Republicans (6): Baird, Deneen, Goff, 
Patterson, Phipps, Townsend. 
Democrats (12): Ashurst, Bratton, 


store owner who increased his average 
sales per customer from\28 to 90 cents 
simply through having hi 

the amount of Courtesy t 

ing to customers. “ The address follows 
jin full text: 


| Hose Are Extolled 


In a men’s clothing store the ofher day, 
while I was making a few purchases, 
I happened to overhear the vociferous 
| vocalizing of a clerk who was trying to 
sell a pair of socks. The customer evi- 
dently did not want them. 


hose you ever saw in your life,” I heard 
him saying persuasively: “Beautiful 
color—handsome elocks—design straight 
from Bond Street, London—strictly up 
to the minute—full-fashioned—weight 
exactly right—durability that can’t be 
equalled—just feel of the material :—you 
certainly must admit that it’s a very 
good yarn!” 

The customer merely raised his eye- 
brows and commented wearily: “‘Yes— 


| and extremely well told.” 


Incidentally, he did not buy the socks. 





Caraway, Dill, George, Glass, King, Mc- 
Kellar, Overman, Pittman, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Walsh of Montana. 

Farmer-Labor (1): Shipstead. 

All pairs announced were 
pairs, 

“Based on the merits of the resolution 
I would be unalterably opposed to it, 
but based -on this indeterminate psychol- 
ogy, I hesitate to put my judgment 
against the judgment of so many others,” 
began Senator Couzens. “I shall there- 
fore vote for the resolution.” 

“If it is unsound to raise taxes retro- 
actively, it. is unsound to lower them re- 


general 
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Measures. to Check 
Influenza Effective 





Remedial Steps Reduce Prev. 
alence of Disease 





Measures to prevent spread of influ- 
enza in cold weather adopted at a con- 
vention called in January by the Surgeon 
General, Hugh S. Cumming, are now be- 
ing felt in a checking of the disease on a 
wide scale, it was stated orally Dec. 14 
at the Public Health Service. 

Isolation of the influpnza germ_ has 
never been reported officially to the Serv- 
ice, Sutgeon General Cumming said, al- 
though rumors of this accomplishment | 
have .been received, Recent reports of 
such a discovery are not the first, but the 
preceding ones have been disproved by in- | 
vestigation, 

The last weekly reports from health 
officers of the 48 States showed sub- 
stantial decreases in the number of in- 
fluenza cases reported. This applied in 
all States except Maryland, which showed 
a gain of 12 cases. This increase, com- 
pared ‘with the country-wide decrease, 
was regarded by Public Health. officials 
as negligible. 

Tine two States where influenza was 
most prevalent last year, South Caro- 
lina and California; both showed marked 
decreases for the week, it was explained, 
In South Carolina the number of cases 
this year for the week ending Dec. 7 
was 956 as compared to 5,145 for the 
same week last December, while in Cali- 
fornia there were only 69 cases reported 
this -year, as compared with 10,296 cases 
last year, ; 

Georgia, Tennessee, and Kansas were 
among the States showing the largest 
decreases, it was added, 





He must have been one of these “sales- 
resistance” customers to withstand such 
sales-talk. 

It set me to thinking that possibly 


“salesmanship” is too often identified 
merely with what the young people call 
“a line.” / 

We need to bear in mind that sales- 
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Curtiss, chairman of the board of the | 
| Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
speaking before a meeting of the stock- | 


members of the Federal reserve system, | 
changes a large increase in the propor- | 


in the proportion of demand deposits; a) 


ey Were show-) 


“This is the most marvellous value in| 





‘Boston Reserve Head Cites Bonds to Be Sold 


| 


| Despite Appeal 


South Carolina to Open 
| Bids on $10,000,000 Issue 


v 


’ State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Dec. 14. 

HE call for bids on $10,000,000 
| worth of South Carolina bonds, 
advertised for Dec. 17, will not be 
| cancelled, despite the appeal taken 
to “the United States Supreme 
Court, on the legality of the 
authorizing act, according ‘to a 
statement issued Dec. 14 by Gov- 
|} ernor John G. Richards, 
| The bids will be opened. on Dec. 
17, according to Governor Richards, 
as specified in the advertisement 
and under the same conditions as 
stipulated in. the original call for 
bids. 


' 
' 


| 


\ 
| 


{ 





American Industries 


Build Foreign Plants 





Large Variety of Products 

Are Manufactured in 
| .Canadian and European 
| Branches 





The desire to overcome sales obstacles, 
notably tariffs, transportation, lack of 
| service facilities, national sentiment, and 
| patents has been the dominating factor 
|in the establishment of many American 


same manner that milk is, delivered to) branch factories in foreign countries, a/| 


development which hag attracted-the at- 
| tention of the world to the achievements 
| advance, according to a report by Louis 
Domeratzky, chief of the division of re- 
gional information, made public Dec. 14 
| by the Department of Commerce. 

This movement is not peculiar tg the 
| United States, Mr, Domeratzky asSerts, 
citing the case of the rayon industry in 





‘lerks increase }Ameri¢a;- which is~controlléed: in “substan= activity in our 


tial part by British and German inter- 
' ests, 

| ‘he international scope of the Belgian 
; glass and chemical industries, the rami- 
| fications of the French perfumery indus- 
try, and the world-wide influence of the 
Swedish match and the Dutch margar- 
ine interests are all a part of the broad 


| industry in which we now are partici- 
|pating with so much prominence,” Mr. 
Domeratzky points out. 
Wide List of Commodities 
The fundamental economic factor in 

; establishing American branch factories 
| abroad, he declares, is the desire to bring 
|the price of the manufactured’ product 
within the means of the foreign con- 
sumer. This does not mean necessarily 
lowering the price belew the American 
level, but rather preventing it from being 
! : ° 

excessively increased by the costs of 
transportation, import duties, etc., in- 
{curred in shipping from the parent plant. 
A large variety of American products 
jare manufactured in branch plants in 
| Canada; where the branch movement has 
had its greatest exploitation. The list of 
commodities “ranges from razor blades 
to threshing machines, perfume sprayers 
to motor trucks, silk gloves to machine 
belts,” Mr. Domeratzky states. 

“Although certain conspicuous prod- 

ucts, like automobiles, newsprint paper, 

| 
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Pay of Women in Textile Mills. 
Falls in 11 States Since 1924 


Trade Maintained 
~ In Ninth District 


vy 
Minneapolis Area Shows 
Gain in Building 
. 


INNEAPOLIS, Minn. Dec. 
14.—The volume of business 
in the ninth Federal reserve dis- 
trict during November was about 
as large as in November of \1928, 
according to a preliminary sum- 
mary of agricultural and business 
conditions prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. The 
full text of the summary follows: 
Debits to individual accounts were 
3 per cent larger than in November 
a year ago, with increases occur- 
ring at Minneapolis, St. Paul, South 
St. Paul and the mixed farming 
cities and decreases appearing at 
the, head-of-the-lakes and in the 
Spring wheat belt. Postal receipts, 
flour shipments and building con- 
tracts were also larger than in_No- 
vember last year. 

On the othter hand, freight car- 
loadings in the first four weeks of 
November were 8 per cent smaller 
than in the corresponding weeks 
last year, with decreases reported 
for loadings of grain, ore and for- 
est products. The country check 
clearings index was 13 per cent 
lower in November this year than 
in November a year ago. De- 
creases were also recorded in build. 
ing permits and shipments of lin- 
seed products. 








+ 
‘Miss Anderson Says Decline. 


| Is Not an Indication of - 


1929 Status 


A decline of 13 per cent in women’s 
wages in American textile industries be- 
| tween 1924 and 1928, announced Dec, 15 
in a statement issued by the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, cannot be 
taken to indicate the present status of 
wages in those industries, because 1929 
statistics are not available, the director, 
|Miss Mary Anderson, stated orally in an- 
| gwer to. an inquiry of their applicability 
| at this time. 

The situation jn the textile industry is 
(mot a recent development, but has been 
| going on for some years, Miss Anderson 
|explained. Although the situation in the 








said, in her opinion, will prove helpful. 
Miss Anderson:said that she felt hope- 
ful that President Hoover’s efforts. to 
,Stabilize industry and to increase pros- 
“perity generally and in particular in 


industries is a helpful and hopeful move- | 


ment. The very fact that much atten- 
tion is being called to unsatisfactory 
conditions that have been undermining 
|the prosperity in the textile industries 
|during the past few years is another 
hopeful sign that will bear results in 
| bringing about this improvement, ‘she 
| added, 

| Wage conditions in the South may be 
explained by certain factors, it was 
| pointed out, which Miss Anderson said 
she called attention to in her annual 
report to the Secretary of Labor: “With 
industrial experience less in the South 
than in the North by at least a ‘half 
cenutry; with, quality of product very 
different in the two seetions; with char- 
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To Meet Competition 


movement of international migration of }' 


South has caused some unrest, this, she | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1929 








Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post: Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dividend Totals Steady Employment Forecast — 


| During December 





‘Interest Payments to Ameri- 
| can Industry Also Greatest 
| In Month Since Survey 
| Was Begun | 





‘Christmas Savings | 
Show Gain Over 1928 


| Philadelphia Mint Makes New| 
Coinage Mark; Mr. Zukor 
Reports’ Motion Picture, 
Revennes Normal | 


Dividends and interest announced for | 
payment to investors in American busi- | 


ness are higher for December than any | 
monthly average since 1913, the earliest | 
date for which records are available, ac- | 
cording to information made public Dec. | 
14 by the Bureau of Census, Department : 
of Commerce. 
| Christmas savings club depositors of | 
the Nation will have approximately | 
$600,000,000 available for holiday buying 
this season, or 10 per cent more than last | 
year, the Bureau also announced. These | 
figures were reported to the Department | 
by the American Bankers Association | 
|and comprise the savings funds released 
by practically all savings banks in the 
country, it was ‘stated. 

Necessitated by business demands of | 
the season, all records for single days’ | 
production were broken by the United | 
States Mint at Philadelphia Dec. 12 when | 
it produced a total of 1,866,800 pieces, | 
aecording to an announcement Dec. 14 
|by the Director of the Mint, Robert J. | 
| Grant, 
Film Industry Is Normal 
Adolph Zuker, of New York, presi- 
|dent of the Paramount Famous Lasky 
| Corporation, stated orally at the White 














Commerce, ina radio address Dec. 15! and implications of American industrial} House Dec. 14 following an interview | 


| with President Hoover, that the pre- | 
| holiday moving picture business is ap- | 
| proximately.15 per. cent better than last 
|year. The ‘moving picture industry is 
| normal and the industry is very much 
| encouraged dversthe outlook, he said. 


“We are loc} 
will go ahead with our next annual pro- | 
gram just as we had planned, without | 
any let«up, because we do not anticipate | 
any slump in our business, So far we | 
|havé not felt any slump anywhere. If 
there is any~pessimism: anywhere - it is-| 
in the minds of the theorists and finan- | 


\ 
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Time for Reporis | 


On Incomes Changed 





Employers Must File Returns 
On Salaries of Employes. 
Not Later Than Feb.°15 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued a reminder to taxpayers who are 
employers that they must file “informa-! 
tion returns” respecting payments to 
employes not later than Feb. 15, 19380, 
instead of Mar. 15 as has been required 
heretofore. The information returns af- 
fect only fixed and determinable income 
under the revenue act of 1928, and ap- 
plies where $1,500 or more was paid | 
to a single person or $3,500 or more was | 
paid to a married person. Following is 
the full text of the Bureau’s statement: 

Information returns hereafter must he | 
filed not later than Feb. 15 instead of | 
Mar. 15 of each year. The returns are 
to be filed with the collector of internal | 
revenue for the payer’s district and are 
not to be addressed to the sorting sec- | 
tion of the Income Tax Unit at Wash- ! 
ington, D. C., as heretofore. 
now being sent to collectors for distri- 
| bution. 

Under the “information at source’’ 
provision of the revenue act persons 
making payment to enother person of 
“fixed or determinable income” ot 
| $1,500 or more during any calendar year 
{must make a return thereof, if the re- 
\cipient of such payment is single. If 
the recipient is married, report need not 
be made if the wayments aggregate 
less than $3,500. 








Forms are | 


If the marital status | 





Column 7.) 


Mr. Grundy to Quit | 


Industrial Positions 


[Continued on-Page 4, 





Senator Will Resign as Official 
In Two Organizations 





Senator Grundy (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, announced orally Dec, 14 that he 
intended to resign his positions as presi- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association and vice president of the 
American Tariff Leaguc. 

On Dec. 16’ the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections will meet to | 
consider Mr. Grundy’s credentials of 
appointment to the seat vacated by Led 
rejection of William S. Vare and in con- 
nection with the resolution (S. Res. 185) 
of Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, which would deny Senator Grundy 
ithe right to retain this seat, according 
|to the Committee chairman, . Senator 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California. . 

Mr. Shortridge said orally that he ex- 
;pected a speedy and adverse report on 
the Nye résoluiion, This report will 
uphold Mr, Grundy’s right to his seat, 
he said, 








fwsiness next:year. We biRK- to.testimony 


PER 
COPY 


Treasury Bills _ 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





And Year of Busy Industry Permit Loans 





Canada Considers 


Export Extension 
voy 
New Ship Lines to Asia and 
Africa/Planned 


v 


O STIMULATE exports to 

Africa and India, the Cana- 
dian government) may establish 
new steamship services to those 
countries, according to information 
made public, Dec. 14, by the trans- 
portation division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce based on a re- 
port from Commercial Attache 
Lynn W. Meekins at Ottawa. 

The minister of trade and com- 
merce of the Dominion has author- 
ized calls for tenders to ascertain 
the probable cost. The first tender 
is te include a regular monthly 
sailing from a St. Lawrence port 
during the St. Lawrence season of 
navigation and from an Atlantic 
coast port during the Winter sea- 
son, it was stated. Each voyage 
calls for stops at Gibraltar, Malta, 
one port in Palestine, Alexandria, 
Port Said, Suez, Aden, Mombasa, 
Tanga, Zanzibar, and Dar es 


Salaam, according to the division. 
The second tender covers at 
least one port of Egypt and Ceylon 
and at the Indian ports of Karachi, 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 





Foreign Competition 


Held to Be Cause of 


Lower Cotton Prices' 





Cost of American Product 
Is High and Quality Has 
Been Declining, Senate 
Committee Is Told 





+ 





| Representative Kopp Says 
| President’s Conference 
| Has Brought Results 





| The coming year will be a good one in 
|industry, and indications are that 
|labor, in the main, will find continuous 
/employment, it was stated, Dec. 14, by 
| the chairman of the House Committee on 
|Labor, Representative Kopp (Rep.), of 
, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. ‘ 
| Mr. Kopp said that labor conditions are 
|improving and on the whole are much 
| better than they would be had not Presi- 
ident Hoover called the recent business 
‘and industrial conference. 
of his statement follows: 
“Labor conditions are bad in spots, but 
| generally are improving. On the whole 


have been if President Hoover had ‘not 


; American people employed in spite of the 
enormous losses on the stock market and 
the consequent depression and demorali- 
| zation. 
“Indications are that the coming year 
| will be a good one in the industrial world 
| and that labor will, in the main, find con- 
| tinuous employment. 

“The crash in the stock market dem- 
onstrated how far-reaching may be the 
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House Committee 
Approves Plan for 


\ 
» 


Haitian Commission 








President’s Proposal Is Re- 
| ported Favorably After 
| Lengthy Debate; Early 


| Adoption Forecast 





| The. House Committee 
Affairs, at an 


on Foreign 
executive session Dec. 


Rising foreign competition, combined|14, reported ¢avorably the President’s 


ton, cotton merchant of Houston, Tex: 
Mr. Clayton was the sixth witness to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee of- the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, investigating cotton prices un- 
der a _ resolution by Senator Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alabama. 


For the last two years, asserted Mr. 
Clayton, steady substitution of foreign 
cottons for the American product has 
been under way. Reports from the mar- 
keting agencies of Anderson, Clayton & 
Company, he added, in Japan, China, 
Germany, and England have told con- 
stantly of increasing loss of business in 
those markets to foreign products. In 
Japan alone, stated Mr: Clayton, 150,000 
bales last season were replaced by cotton 
from India. 


Quality Said to Be Lower 


The quality of American cotton has 
been constantly deteriorating, Mr. Clay- 


‘with higher cost and falling quality of | Yeut 
| the American crop, is the Fudeomental | orate embodied "ta H. J. Res. 160, 


‘ing fotward to increased | Cause of ssclining a oo Le Clay | and. peviny. tf 


for creation of. commission to study 
Policies of the United, 
States in-Haiti.” Representativé Porter 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of 
the committee, sponsor of the resolution, 
announced it probably will be brought up 
for action in the House Dec. 16 or 17. 
The majority leader of the House, Repre- 
sentative .Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., said it probably will pass the 
House Dec. 17. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., stated orally that he be- 
lieved the information about Haiti could 
| be obtained by the President through his 
| present sources of information without 
adding another to the category of com- 
| missions, but that if the President 
needed the information and could not 
get it through the regular channels the 
House probably wiil give him the au- 
| thority. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee agree- 
,ment to report the bill followed an open 





,ton declared. Where a few years ago hearing of the Undersecretary of State, | indebtedness, 
staple less than 7-inch in length was 


Joseph P. Cotton, and of the Assistant 


The full text 


they are much better than they would | 


launched his great campaign to keep the | 


As Needs Arise 


New Issue Will Decrease In- 
terest Bearing Balances 
Held for Federal Uses, Mr. 
Mills Says 








Frequent Use of Plan 
In Future Is Forecast 





First Sale of Securities at Aver- 
age Price of 99.181 Was 
‘Highly Successful,’ Under- 
secretary States 





The first attempt of the Department 
of the Treasury to market Treasury bills 
on a discount basis was “highly suc- 


cessful,” and frequent use of them here- 
after in Government financing was fore- 
' cast in an oral statement Dec. 14 by the 
| Undersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
| L. Mills.. The Department’s offering of 
| $100,000,000 brought tenders amounting 
| to $223,901,000, and the $100,000,600 sold 
ranged in price from 99.310 to 99.152, or 
| an average price of about 99.181. . 

| “These prices,” said the Undersecre- 
tary, “mean that the money is costing 
the Government 2% per cent (on annual 
basis) at the lowest figure and 3% per* 
cent (on an annual basis) at the 
highest rate we are paying. That is 
considerably cheaper money *than we 
would get through the medium of cer- 
| tificates of indebtedness, even at the rate 
| of the last issue—31% per cent. 

| “We consider that the tenders were 
|most intelligently and closely figured, 
even though there was one that was some- 
| thing of a freak, for one bid came at 
88%, which was almost 1 per cent a 


month.” 
New York District Leads 


Mr. Mills said that none of the bills 
had been purchased in the Federal 
reserve districts of Philadelphia or St. 
Louis, There were bidders in each of 
the distrie¢ts, but their proposals did not 
get within the limitations of those ac- 
cepted. - The big portion of the pur: 
chasers were located in the New York 
district, as has occurred ‘urider certificate 
| issyes accor@Mg tothe records, -but the 
| reason in thfs instance was that the bitls 


|carried prices that were closely com- - 


puted on the basis of the market. 
| The average price received, according 


| to the Undersecretary, shows how ecare- | 


jfully the bankers and dealers ealeulated 
Leayad margins. He figured that a vast 
|majority of the total sale went into the 
jhands of the two tyges of buyers and 
| predicted that the new bills will be offered 
for general sale within a few days, be- 
| cause it is beli¢ved they present an un- 
| usual opportunity for short term invest- 
ments. Mr. Mills expected that there 
would be keen competition for purpose 
of them when they are made available 
for private investment purposes by the 
| initial purchasers. 

| Bills Acerue in Cash 


Concerning the difference in cost to the 
| Treasury of financing by the sale of bills 
| on a discount basis and by certificates of 
¢ the Undersecretary ex- 
| plained that, due to the practice estab- 


practically unknown, during this season | Secretary of State, Francis White, ac- | lished during the World War financing, 


20 per cent of the crop was less than 
%-inch staple and-not tenderable on 
futures contracts, he stated. On the 


(companied by Assistant Secretary Wil- 
|bur J. Carr, 
| Undersecretary Cotton told the Com- 


| the certificates are ‘sold on a deposit 
credit basis. The Treasury therefore left 
| the money with the banks until it was 


other hand, foreign cotton has been con- | mittee _that the treaty of 1915 will | needed, and under the conditions of the 
stantly improving in staple length and expire in 1936 and that it is timely for | September sale of certificates the pro- 


character, according to his testimony. 


|Congress to formulate a policy with re- 


| ceeds were left in the banks of the coun- 


This year Russia raised 1,500,000 pales | Spect to what shall be done, whether to|try an average of 35 days before they 


of cotton and the Russian government 
is committed to a production program 


stay in or get out of Haiti. 
| “The object of.the pending resolu- 


| were called for use. The proceeds of the 
| bills acerue in cash on a fixed date, the 


which will make purchases of American | tion,” suggested Representative Eaton day scheduled by the Department for 


cotton unnecessary in the next two years, 
and within five years will give them a 
substantial export surplus, said Mr. 
Clayton. A crop of about 2,000,000 bales 
is predicted for next year, he added, 


Foreign Labor Is Cheaper 


The southern cotton farmer, with the If 1936 is to be the end of our being | the difference. 
fhighest cost of production in the world, 
| must compete with subsidized labor of | 


| (Rep.), of North Plainfield, N. J., “is 
;to determine what.is the best thing. for 
jus to do, to say or get out.” 


Purpose Not Indicated 


“It is,” replied Mr. Cotton. “We want 
| to be sure that we are on the right track. 
jthere, we ought to be prepared for jt.” 

“Is it the purpose to leave Haiti an 


; payment. 
While the proceeds of the certificate 
sales are left with the banks, the deposi- 
tary institutions pay the Government 2 
|; per cent interest. The Government pays 
|the interest rate named in the security, 
;and therefore it has lost the amount of 
This loss is elminated by 
| the use of the noninterest bearing bills 
| which are sold at a discount, the Under- 


Russia and the coolie labor of India, he independent government?” asked Rep-| secretary declared. 
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Joint Study of Child Crime 


Launched 


Dr. Miriam Van Waters 
Named as Expert Director 
Of Nation-wide Survey 








A nation-wide study of child crime is¥ 


to be made under the joint auspices of 


the National Commission on Law Ob- | 
| servance and Enforcement, and the Con- | 
ference on Child Health and Protection, | 
the chainmen of these organizations, | 


George W. Wickersham, and the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, | 


respectively, have anneunced. 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, of Los An- 
geles, president of the National Con- 


|xerence on Social Work, has been ap- 


pointed to direct this study. 
The full text of the announcement 


| follows: 


Dr. Miriam Van Waters, of Los An- 
geles, has been appointed as expert di- 
-rector of a nation-wide study on child 
crime under the joint auspices of the 


| President’s National Commission on Law + 
Observance and Enforcement, and the | 
White House Conference on Child Health’ 

,and Protection, 


This announcement 
comes from the chairmen of these organ- 
izations, George W. Wickersham, of the 


President’s Nationzl Commission on Law 
eaten ‘ 


| (Continued ow Page 12, Column 6.) | 
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by Two Agencies 





















»Delaware Studies 


Need for Airports 
ee 
Commission Is Named to 
Consider Construction 


v 


State ef Delaware: 

. Dover, Dec. 14. 
ADJOINING STATES may get 
the air business that belongs to 
Delaware unless this State estab- 
lishes at least one modern airport, 
according to a statement made by 
Governor C. pews Buck in an- 
nouncing thebappointment of a 
committee to study the question of 

aviation as it concerns Delaware. 

The governor appointed Agnus 
B. Echols, Belin du Pont and James 
R. Morford as members of the 
committee. 

“I believe the State should se- 
riously consider maintaining at 
least one modern airport,” the gov- 
ernor said. “If we wait too long to 
do this, some of the adjoining 
States will get the business that 
ought to come to us.” 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| Another phase of financing to which 
| Mr. Mills referred as “highly important,” 
| was that the success of the first issue 





| 
| [Continued on Page 14, Column 4.] 








Governor Signs Act 
For Tennessee Loan 





Authorizes Borrowing of $10,- 
| 006,000 to Build Roads 


| 
} 
| 





State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, Dec. 14. 
Governor H. H. Horton on Dec. 11 
signed the ac. recently passed by the 
| special session of the Icgisleture author- 
| izing the funding board of the State to 
| borrow, in the name of the State, not ex- 
|ceeding $10,000,000 to supplement the 
State revenues and to be used by the 
\depariment of highvays .and_ publie 
| works in the construction of highways 
|and bridges. The obligations issued un- 


| der the act are to pledge the full faith ° 


and credit of the State for payment, The 
interest rate is not to exceed 6% per 
| cent per annum. The bonds will be free 
of all Tennessee’ taxes. 

| The governor aiso signed the act 
| whereby the bonds authorized in 1926 to 
the extent of $5,000,000 would have their 
| maturities extended by five years. His 
signature was affixed also to the act au- 
thorizing the board of trustees of the 
| State university of Tennessee to con- 
| struct dormitories and to issue for that 
purpose its rotes in such amount as will 
| realize not to exceed $300,000. The 

|erty to be improved will be the security 
‘for the notes, which are not to bear an 
interest rate in éxcess of 514. per cent 
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~ Field Decreases 


Regular Employment Certif- | 
- ieates Issued to Children | 
Working for First Time 
Showed Drop in 1928 


The number of 14 and 15 year bid 
girls and boys going to work for the 
first time decreased in the United States 
in 1928 as compared with the previous | 
year, according to a statement made 
public by the Children’s Bureau, Depart- | 
ment of Labor, summarizing the annual 
report of its Chief, Miss Grace Abbott. 

irst regular employment certificates 
issued to minors of this age, it is pointed 
out, decreased 6 per cent in 1928 accord- 
ing to statistics from 16 States and the 
District of Columbia and from 665 cities 
in 15 other States. The full text of the 
summary of the report follows: 

A summary of activities carried on by 
the States during the last year of opera- 
tion of the maternity and infancy act 
and a discussion of trends in child labor 
and juvenile delinquency are outstanding 
features of the annual report of the Chief | 
of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Expansion in Work 

Pointing out that with the close of the 
fiscal year 1929 Federal and State co- 
operation in promoting the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy under 
the act of Nov. 23, 1921, came to an end, 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Bureau | 
says that “a review of the annual re- 
ports of the States shows a great ex- 
pansion and improvement in the child- 
health work being done by the States 
and by local units of government— 
county, city, and towns—since 1922.” 

The States report that up to July 1, 
1929, when the cooperation under the act 
came to an end 161 counties and 13 com- 
munities had assumed responsibility for 
maternity and infancy work begun with 
State or Federal maternity and infancy 
funds and 36 counties assumed this re- 
sponsibility after the close of the fiscal 
year ‘and 54 communities prior to or at 
the close of the year. 

Nearly 1,290,000 infants and preschool 
children were reached during the year 
through conferences, through the en- 
rollment of parents in mothers’ clubs and 
classes, home visits by nurses—of which 
674,083 were reported during the year— 
and through the distribution of litera- 
ture. The number of expectant mothers 
who attended conferences or were reached 
by‘¢lasses, home visits, prenatal letters 
and torrespondence courses, and litera- 
ture distributed, was almost 200,000. 

Local Funds Used 


Of 211 permanent child-health .and 
prenatal centers established in 1929, 123 
were entirely and 63 were partly sup- 
ported by local funds. 

“While the extent to which the or- 
ganization for the promotion of child- 
health has been put on a permanent basis 
in so short a time is remarkable, the 
work has only just begun,” Miss Abbott 
says. “A great expansion instead of cur- 
tailment of the program is now called for. 
County. crganization of these services 
on a nation-wide basis is needed.” | 

The number of 14 and 15 year old girls 
and boys going to work for the first time | 
decreased in 1928 as compared with the 
previous year according to reports on’ 
first regular employment certificates is- 
sued by certain States and cities, from 
which statistics have been compiled by” 
the industrial divésion of the Children’s 
Bureau. Reports for the calendar year 
1928 were received from 16 States and 
the District of Columbia and from 65 
cities in 15 other States. 

For the group of States and cities 
which have reported to the Bureau over 
a period of three years, the total number 
of first regular employment certificates 
issued to 14 and 15 year old children 
was 6 per cent less in 1928 than in 1927 
and was 8 per cent less in 1927 than in 
1926. The opposite movement was shown 
in 1928 in the employment of 16 and 17 
year old minors. States and cities for 
which the information is available re- 
ported an increase of 6 per cent in this 
upper-age group in 1928 as compared 
with 1927 in contrast to a 12 per cent 
decrease in 1927 as compared with 1926. 

Laws Cause Changes 

“The factors involved in either an up- 
ward or a downward trend are too 
various for general analysis,” the report 
states. “It reflects the decrease or in- 
crease of opportunities for employment. 
In some places a change in the law or in 
the administration of the law explains an 
increase or decrease.” 

A study of trends in juvenile delin- 
quency is being made by the Children’s 
Bureau in cooperation with juvenile) 
courts which report their statistics to 
the Bureau according to a uniform plan, 
Miss Abbott’s report shows. The num- 
ber of courts reporting in 1927 was 43; | 
in 1928, 65; and 150 had asked for the 
statistical cards by the end of the fiscal 
year 1929. | 

During the calendar year 1928, 38,882 | 
delinquency cases, 16,289 dependency or 
neglect cases,.and 10,429 cases of chil- 
dren discharged from probation or su- 
pervision were reported to the Children’s 
Bureau by the courts from which figures 
were received for the entire year, Miss 
Abbott’s report shows. Of the delinquent 
children 80 per cent had come before the | 
juvenile court for the first time, for 11 
per cent it was a second appearance, and 
a few had come before the court as many 
as five times or more. 








More Money Sought 

The report of the Children’s Bureau 
again this year calls attention to the 
need for an increased appropriation to) 
meet requests from States and local 
agencies for studies and for consultation 
in connection with the development of | 
their programs for the prevention and! 
treatment of delinquency. The two basic 
purposes for which such an appropria- 
tion would be used are the uniform re- 
porting of statistics by juvenile courts, / 
and studies of probation and institutional 
care as methods of treatment. | 

“The number of courts at present co- 
operating indicates that more than 100 
will report for 1929 and that the num- | 
ber reporting in 1930 will be much) 
larger. In order to keep up with this ex- | 
panding area and to tabulate promptly 
the reports made, the Bureau must have 
money for the employment of additional | 
statistical clerks in the District of Co-| 
lumbia and two additional agents to visit | 
the courts and help in installing the 
system. It seems unnecessary to point 
out that the assembling of these sta- 
tistics on a national scale can be done 
only by the Federal Government and 
that information in this field is second | 
to none in importance.” 


dt 


~cultural Supply Billy 


2754) 


The Congr 
United 


The Senate 


for the purpose of “pegging the mar- 


AFTER a quorum call, when the | 
Senate met at 11 a. m., Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, in- | 
troduced a resolution to direct the | 
Department of War to submit to the | 
Senate the war record. of a certain 
soldier. 

Mr. McKelar explained that the in- 
formation had been refused, and asked 
immediate consideration of his resolu- 
tien. Objection was made by Sena- 
tor Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 

Debate of tax reduction was _ re- 
sumed, with Senator Couzens speak- 
ing in behalf of his amendment for 
a permanent reduction in the tax on 
capital gain and loss from 12% to 
10 per cent. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1). Senator Couzens modified 
his amendment to make the provision 
11 per cent instead of 10 per cent." 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and 
Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
opposed the Couzens amendment, con- 
tending that only a temporary reduc- 
tion was «advisable. 


v 
MESSAGE was_ received from 
the President at 12:25 p. m. 
In ‘supporting the Couzen’S amend- 
ment, Senator La Follette contended 
that the tax reduction proposed was 





Proceedings of December 14, 1929 


11 a. m., Dec. 16. 





y 





ess of the 
States. 


ket.” The amendment was defeated | 
by a vote of 53 to 22. 1 
Action on various Senate bills was | 
announced in a report received from 
the House and-read by the clerk. , 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, introduced an amendment to 
provide for building of roads and pub- 
lic buildings, totaling $160,000,000, 
instead of tax reduction. He proceded | 
to discuss his resolution. 


Senator Norris supported. the | 
Thomas amendment. Senator Harri- | 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi, opposed it, 
and declared that he would -vote for | 
tax reduction. | 

The Thomas amendment was re- | 
jected, 56 to 20. | 





} 


=e 

MENDMENTS introduced by Sena- 

tors Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 

and Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, were 
rejected, the Barkley amendment with- 
out a record vote and the Brookhart 
antendment by a vote of 60 to 16, 

The tax reduction resolution was 
then adopted, 63 to 14. 

Upon motion of Senator Smoot, the 
Senate recessed at 5:13 p. m. until 


The House of Representatives 


(THREE privileged resoluiions were 

adopted without objection immed- 
jately after the House convened at 
noon, Dec. 14. They were: 

S. J. Res. 158, authorizing $50,000 
for expenses of the United States dele- 
gation to the London Naval Conference 
in January, 1930; 

S. J. Res. 87, extending time for the 
report of a Joint Commission ‘on Air- 
ports; \ 

S. J. Res. 97; extending time for the 
report of a Committee studying reor- 
ganization of Insulay Affairs. 

The clerk read the resignation of 
Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture. It was ac- 
cepted without objection. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, announced 
that United States delegates to the 
London Naval Conference would sail 
on ships flying the American Flag. 

The clerk read a joint authorization 
for the payment of December salaries 
to capital employes on Dec. 20, because 
of the Christmas holidays. 


v 

JTPON MOTION of Representative 
Dickinson (Rep.), of Algona, 
Iowa, chairman of the “Appropriation 
Subcommittee in charge of the Agri- 
R. 7491), the 
House, resolved “Into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole for urtherleinsidera- 
tion of ‘the measuré.” ‘Representative 
Treadway (Rep.); of Stockbridge, 
Mass., took the chair, and general de- 

bate began. 

Representative McClintic (Rep.), of 
Snyder, Okla., defended Carl Williams, 
cotton representative on the Federal 
Farm Board, in connection with criti- 
cism of Mr. Williams’ actions made by 
C. L. Stealey, former general mana- 
ger of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers 
Association. 

Representative Summers (Rep.), of 
Walla Walla, Wash., spoke on poten- 
tialities and development of Alaska. 

Representative Huddleston (Dem.), 
of Birmingham, Ala., spoke on Amer- 
ican occupation of Haiti, for which he 
said there was no justification. He 
charged that Haitian land was being 
delivered into the hands of “American 
exploiters” and that the Government’s 
finances were being concentrated in 
American institutions, 

9 
@PEAKING for the $1,776,320 appro- 
\ priation, included in the agricul- | 
bill, for the Biological Survey, 


t. 
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Envoys to Navy Conference | 
To Sail on American Ship | 





The American delegation to the London 
Naval Reduction Conference will sail 
from this country on the S. S. “George 
Washington,” the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, stated orally Dec. 14. 
He added that he was not certain just 
when the ship would sail. It is scheduled 
to leave Jan. 8, but probably will be held 
over until Jan. 10, it was stated. 

The personnel of the American. dele- 
gation, including assistants, clerks, and 
others will likely be made public as 
soon as it is determined, it was indicated. 

In reply to an inquiry as to whether 
the Italians may have changed their 
attitude on the submarine question, Mr. 
Stimson stated that he had heard nothing 
further from them. 


Youths Are Released 


After Demonstration 








‘Communists’ Freed at Requést 


Of President Hoover 





The White House on Dec. 14 issued ar 
statement on behalf of President Hoover, 
after a demonstration by a delegation of 
self-styled communists in front of the 
White House and the Department: of 
State earlier in the day, asserting that 
the President does not believe such dis- 
courtesy seriously endangers the Repub- 
lic and that a night in jail would be do- 
ing them a favor of cheap martyrdom. 

After the arrest of the participants in 


the demonstration, they were all released ‘its frequency allocation from 970 to 760 | 


by the police department without fine at 
the request of President Hoover, it was 
stated orally at the White Hous 

The statement issued on behalf of the 
President by his Secretary, 
Akerson, follows in full text: 

The President considers that the mis- 
guided youths calling themselves com- 
munists who have been arrested for 
demonstrating in front of the Executive 
Offices should be released and sent to 
their parents. He does not believe that 
any such discourtesy seriously endangers 
the Republic and that a night in jail is 
only doing them a favor of cheap 
martyrdom. 


Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of Great 
Falls, Mont., lauded the work of that 
Bureau. To illustrate the effective 
work in exterminating predatory ani- 
mals, Mr. Leavitt brought to the ros- 
trum the dressed skin of a huge Mex- 
ican wolf which, he said, had been 
trapped in Arizona after killing cat- 
tle valued at $25,000. 

Representative Cross (Dem.), of 
Waco, Tex., urged the enactment of 
legislation that would stabilize cotton 
prices through elimination of “ficti- 
tious buying and selling on exchanges.” 
(Details on page 1.) 

A need for a committee to study con- 
ditions in Haiti was stressed by Repre- 
sentative Coyle (Rep.), of Beth- | 
lehem, Pa. 


v 

RINGING UP the question of Phil- 

ippine independence, Representa- 
tive Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, 
Minn., chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions, said the Filipinos had dem- 
onstrated their ability to maintain a 
stable government. \ 

Representative Selvig (Rep.), of 
Crookston, Minn., asked if it were not 
time to stop competition from the 
Philippine Islands with American farm- 
ers. “Yes,” Mr. Knutson replied. 

Camilo Ocias, one of the Philippine 
resident commissioners, quoted the Fil- 
ipino secretary of finance as stating 
that the islands are capable of self- | 
sustainment. He said further that the | 
islands would be,able to withstahd the | 
economic consequences of a shift from 
a free trade dependency to an autono- 
mous state. 3 

The situation of the Tennessee peach 
industry was referred to by Represen- 
tative Taylor (Rep.), of . Lafollette, 
Tenn., who advocated a relief appro- 


priation. 
v 
REPRESENTATIVE FISH, (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y., referring to the 

announcement of President Hoover 
that he would raise the status of the 
legation at Warsaw, Poland, to that of 
an embassy, declared the President had 
no authority to pursue that course. 
The Department of State had erro- 
neously advised the President, Mr. Fish 
said. He had introduced a resolution, 
he said, to grant authority to the 
President to make the desired change. 

Mr. Dickinson informed the House 
that no agreement had been reached 
by the Committee of the Whole on the 
agricultural bill. 

The House then adjourned at 4:05 
p.-m. until noon Dec. 16. 


‘Election of Senators 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: | 


| day and the conditions there in 1915-16. | 


| Saying the resolution as drawn does not | 
'even call for “a report, nor a study of | 
| conditions,” the resolution providing that | 
| the Commission is “to study and review | 
|the policies of the United States 










House Committee | Rising Foreign Competition Causes © | 


Approves Haitian. 
Commission Plan 


President’s Proposal Or.' 
dered Reported Favorably | 

' After Lengthy Debate; | 
Early Adoption-Forecast | 


| 
| 











[Continued from Page 1.] 
resentative Cooper (Rep.) of Racine, 

The President’s. proposal,’ replied 
Mr. Cotton, ‘does’ not indicate what is 
proposed to be done with Haiti. 
proposed to Congress that it create a 
commission to go there and ascertain | 
the facts, to' find out where to go and | 
what to do.” 

Representative Bloom (Dém:), of New 
York City, referred to the Senate in- 
vestigating committee’s report on Haiti 
in 1922, mentioned in the discussion as 
the McCormick committee. Mr. Bloom | 
asked what had been done with the sug- | 
gestions made in that report (Senate 


| Rep. 794, in 1922). 


Mr. Cotton said that as the result of 
that Senate committee’s visit a number 


{of services in Haiti had been consoli- 
| dated. 


Mr., Bloom said he could not see any 
difference in the conditions in Haiti to- 
Mr. Cotton replied that marked results | 
were not be expécted in'so limited a 
period as five years since the 1922 re- | 
port. Mr. Bloom pointed out the treaty 


dated much further back than five years |; 
|and Mr. Cotton said that changes were | 


not rapid. 

Undersecretary Cotton said that $19,- 
000,000 was about Haiti’s national in- 
debtness, 

_ Chairman Porter said there has been 
a marked improvement in Haiti’s sanita- 
tion since the United States has taken 
hold of the situation there. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Porter pointed out, is anxious 
to get the aid of the Congress in solving 
the perplexing problem of what policy 
to adopt with respect to Haiti and “to 


| find a way out.” | 


He suggested ‘some’ change in the 
language of the, resolution to avoid the | 
possibility of some legalist saying that | 
it, as drawn, limits the field of the | 
Commission’s inquiry | 

Mr. Linthicum (Rep.), of Baitimore, 


| Md., also suggested a change in language, | 


in} 
Haiti.” : | 

Representative Bloom asked whether 
it is advisable for the commission “to | 
investigate the entire island,” which! 
would include Santo Domingo. Under- | 
secretary Cotton said conditions “in the | 
rest of the island” are not disturbed and | 
that “we have no such responsibility | 
there and that it is better to let well | 
enough alone.” 

In a discussion of the debts Haiti dives | 
it was brought out that the indebted- | 
ness is mostly to individuals in the | 
United States and that its bonds here 
are held in ‘large part 


“Will the new commission add any in- 


| formation to that obtained by the Mc-| 
) asked \ 
| Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison,| American people have just passed will | 


Cormick committee in 1922?” 
N. Y., who added that he is going to 
vote for the commission. 

“We hope that it will with respect 
to policies to be determined,” Mr. White | 
answered. 

Mr. 
| people of Haiti are illiterate. He said 
'“our whole occupation has devoted its 
attention, and quite successfully, to this 
95 per cent that had no rights prior to 
| 1922.” 

Mr. Fish predicted that the proposed 
commission’s report will be much the 
same as the 1922 committee report to 
the Senate. Mr. Bloom suggested that 
the United States could not allow any 
other, government to go into Haiti and 
restore law and order. 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. White. 

Representative Cooper (Rep.). of Ra- 
cine. Wis., said that it is not the duty 
|}of the United States to send soldiers 
|to be shot down to preserve order in 
} any country. 


by Legislatures 


Of States Is Proposed in House Bill 


Representative Underhill Would Amend Constitution to 


‘Give Ability Even Chance With Wealth’ 





A Federal. constitutional amendment 
providing for the election of Senators, by 
the State legislatures, instead of by di- 
rect vote of the people, as at present un- 
der the Seventeenth Amendment, will be 
introduced in the House Dec. 16 by Rep- 
resentative Underhili (Rep.), of ‘Somer- 
ville, Mass., he announced Dee, 14. 

The bill provides that when vacancies 


occur the governor of the, State may 
make temporary appointments until the 
next meeting of the legislature, which 
|then shall fill the vacancies. This amend- 
ment, according to the resolution, “shall 
not be so-construed as to affect the elec- 
tion or term of any Senator chosen be- 








Court Defers Limit 
Rule on Broadeast 





|Radio Commission Restrained 
| In Action on Seattle Station 





_, A stay order issued from the Court 
,of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
|Dec. 14 restraining the Federalf Radio 
'Commission from abing action in ac- 
{cordance with its mandate of Dee, 2 
| limiting the broadcasting time of sta- 
jtion KJR, Seattle, Wash., and changing 


! kilocycles, 

| The order of the Commission was to 

| become effective by its terms Dec, 15. 
The motion for the stay order was 


George | made by the Northwestern Broadcasting , 


| System, Inc., the owner of Station KJR, 
lat the time of filing its appeal from 
:the order of the Comniission, Dec. 10. 
‘The petition alleges that the appellant’s 
station was not accorded a hearing pre- 
vious to the order which changes theit 
time allocation from unlimited use of 
the frequency of 970 kilocycles to use 
|of a channel of 760 kilocycles during all 
hours of the day exce 
jat Seattle until 9 p. m, 


er. 


‘first, to restore balance to the Constitu- | 


fore it becomes valid as part of the Con- 
| stitution.” 

The Seventeenth Amendment, to the 
Constitution was proposed to the legisla- 
tures of the several States by the 62d 
!Congress in 1912 and the Secretary of 
| State, by*proclamation, May 31, 1913, de- 
|clared it ratified by the States of Massa- 
|chusetts, Arizona, Minnesota, New York, 


, Kansas, Oregon, North Carolina, Califor- | 


jnia, Michigan, Idaho, West Virginia, Ne- 
| Sroete, Iowa, Montana, ‘Texas, ashing- 
ton, Wyoming, Colorado, Illinois, North 


| Dakota, Nevada, Vermont, Maine, New | 


| Hampshire, Oklahoma, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, Indiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
| New Jersey, Tennessee, Arkansas, Con- 
| necticut, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
Mr. Underhill, orally discussing his 
proposed resolution, said: 
“The purpose of this amendment is, 


; tion, as necessary now as. when first 
written; second, removal of the neces- 
sity of tremendous personal expenditures 
, of money or promise of even greater 
expenditures of Government funds for 
; local use; third, a greater party respon- 
sibility so necessary under eur form of 
; Government; fourth, a return to the na- 
| tional viewpoint instead of the strictly 
local influences which prevail under 
|direct elections; and fifth, give states- 
;manship and proven ability an equal 
| chance with wealth and demagogy. 
neers 


Mincount Man Takes Oath 
| For Post of Solicitor 





| Elton Lewis Marshall, of Chillicothe, 
|Mo., was sworn in Dec. 14 as solicitor 
|of the Department of Agriculture, suc- 
|ceeding R. W. Williams, solicitor since 
April, 1920, who has been transferred to 
\the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 

Department. Mr. Marshall ig 42, mar- 

ried, a graduate. of the University of 
| Missouri, and since 1927 has been as- 


souri. 


| is to be maintained the only alternative 


White said 95 per cent of the| 
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Slump in American Cotton Prices 





Japan Last Year Substituted 


000 Bales of American Crop, Senate Group Told 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


continued. The existence of a tariff on 
everything the farmer uses increases 
both production and living costs, and 
prevents imports from the countries 
taking his cotton, he’ declared. The 
southern farmer is being forced to a 
constantly lower standard of living, the 
witness said. 

If even this present standard of living 


| 





to a Government subsidy is a systematic 


| reduction of acreage and increased yield | ton, 
He has | Pet acre at lower cost with improvement | prices, and which were not borne out by , 


in quality, said Mr. Clayton. 
The price of cotton declined during | 
the present season, according to Mr. | 


| Clayton, because of a temporary excess | bling houses” where fictitious buying and | 


of market supply over demand. 

He estimated that the speculators of | 
the world were carrying as of Dee. 1,| 
through the purchase of cotton futures | 
contracts on the various exchanges, four | 
to five million bales of American qptton. | 
Without the exchanges the speculators 
could not have performed this function | 
since they rarely buy actual cotton, he | 
said, and added that speculation, operat- | 
ing through the futures exchanges, ordi- | 
narily bears the market risk of such’ 
temporary surpluses. It did so this 
year, despite the fact that speculative | 
attention had been largely diverted from 
commodities to the stock market, said 
Mr. Clayton, without material decline in | 
prices until the stock market disturb- 
ance late in October, which unfortu- 
nately coincided with the peak of the 
crop movement. | 

Replying to a question from Senator | 
Heflin, Mr. Clayton expressed his belief ; 
that had the Federal Farm Board named | 
a loan value of 18 cents instead of 16.25 | 
cents, the effect on the market would not | 
have been. immediate, due to the imper- | 
iections of marketing machinery of the 
cooperative associations, and the fact the | 
speculators were at the time heavily | 
loaded and were selling “out from under.” 

Senator Heflin asked the witness if he | 
knew Carl Williams of the Federal Farm | 
Board. Mr. Clayton @eclared that he | 


Steady Employment | 
Is Forecast for 1930 


Industry Will Enjoy Year of 
Activity, Says Representa- | 
tive Kopp 





| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
harmful results of the gambling mania. | 
We have generally thought of thése re- | 
sults as being limited to the participants | 
and their immediate families; but we | 
now see that gambling may wreck the | 

rosperity of the Nation, and in its place | 
ring chaos and depression. We have | 
had a narrow escape. 
“We are again going forward. 
dent Hoover pointed the way. 
| heeded his advice. 


Presi- 
All classes 
Of those who rallied 


y the National |to the support of the. Presid 
| City Bank of NewYork.’ os gy mang ewer Ne 


| Geserves greater praise than President 
i of the American Federation of 
abor. 


“The experience through which’ the 


| prove of real value if from it they learn 
| the lesson that gambling will not make 
|either themselves or the Nation pros- 
perous, and that in the end every form 
|of gambling* will turn out to be a delu- 
sion. and a snare.” 


| the turnover in labor employment will 
| be in the postal service during the Christ- 
| mas holiday period, it was stgted orally 

at the Post Office Department Dec. 14. 
| Roughly speaking, postal officials stated, 
| the supply of labor will exceed demands 

for extra help to move the Christmas 
| mails. A surplus of labor in the postal 
| Service at Christmas time is not unusual, 
| because students seeki 

their school vacation peri 
| erplinble. 

_Postmasters are permitted to pay as 
high as 65 cents-per hour for put. fon 
| ice. For that reason,.no difficulty is ex- 
| perienced in getting sufficient help to 
| move the Christmas mails which, postal 


| Officials predict, will be larger than last | 


| year. 
; Postal officials explained, however, that 
| it does assist in relieving an unemploy- 


ment situation whenever it exists around | 


| Christmas time, by putting on some ad- 
ditional 75,000 clerks, carriers, and other 
laborers. 
| tunity for employment of an extra force 
| of 25,000 railway mail clerks and 418 
|rural carriers to transport Christmas 
| mails. 

It will take 1,000 additional motor 
| trucks to make collections and deliveries 
,; of Christmas mails. ; 


The Government pays as high as 65 | 
| cents an hour for its temporary employes, | 


and when figured on this basis, doles out 


a considerable sum each year to the un- | 


| employed. The peak of Christmas mails 
| begins Dec. 15 and continues in heavy 
volume until two or ,three days before 
| Christmas, when a general falling off in 


year, when the postal service goes back 


to its normal flow of business, it was 
pointed out. 


Senate to Get Report 
Of Lobbying Activities 


H. C. Lakin to Be Recalled in 
Cuban Sugar Questioning 











Report on the lobby‘activities of J. A. 


|tion and the American Taxpayers 
| League, will be submitted to. the Senate 
| during the week of Dec. 16 by the Senate, 
| Judiciary subcommittee which has been 
conducting lobby investigations under di- 
rection of the Caraway resolution (S. 
| Res, 20), Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of 
| Arkansas, announced orally Dec, 14. 

} Mr. Arnold was questioned by the sub- 
| committee early in November concerning 
soliciting of funds for his organizations 
| and about his activities to secure legis- 
lation. He appeared before the subcom- 
mittee at nine hearings. 

Senator Caraway announced that fol- 
lowing the testimony of Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the board of the United 
| States Chamber of Commerce, Dec. 17, 
| concerning his activities in connection 
with the grain marketing program of the 
Federal Farm Board, H. C. Lakin, presi- 
dent of the Cuba Company, will be re- 

| called to complete his testimony in regard 





yt from sundown | sistant to the attorney general of Mis- | to his work on behalf of Cuban sugar in- 
sterests for a lower sugar tariff. 


It is difficult to state accurately what | 


ng “pin” money in | 
od are usually | 


It will also open up oppor-| 


mailing begins, until after the first of the | 


Arnold, of the Southern Tariff Associa- | 


Indian Production for 150,- 


knew Mr. Williams personally, but testi- 
fied that he had nothing to do with his 
appointment to the Farm Board, and that | 
he was at no time consulted by Mr. Wil- 
liams in regard to the amount of money | 
to be advanced to cotton farmers. | 
Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- , 
lina, attacked the activities of various 
unofficial statisticians, who, he. said in 
1921-22 and 1922-23 gave out greatly 
exaggerated estimates of carry-over cot- 
which adversely affected cotton | 


the facts. 

Cotton exchanges of the United States, 
as now conducted, are “national gam- 
selling keep cotton prices continually’ 
jumping up and down, Representative | 
Cross (Dem.), of Waco, Tex., stated Dec. | 
14 on the floor of the House. 

Limit to Sales is Urgent 

Legislation should be enacted, Mr. 
Cross: said, limiting buying and selling 
to the amount of cotton actually con-| 
tracted for. Hedging, he explained, is 
not gambling, as a man can legitimately 
sell cotton that has not been delivered | 
to him, provided he keeps his _ sales | 
within the amount that he has con- 
tracted for. 

In calling attention to “the low aver- | 
age price of cotton” prevailing for the 
last 10 years, Mr. Cross said that this | 
was not due to surpluses, “as American | 
consumption of cotton exceeded Amer- 
ican production of cotton.” \ 

“Market depression is due entirely to | 
gambling activities on exchanges,” he 
added, “and justice demands that this | 
practice be stopped.” Mr. Cross said 
that he had introduced a bill (H. R. 6122) 
designed to regulate exchange activities, | 
and hoped that the measure would be | 
passed at-an early date. { 

Cotton Cooperative Necded 

Asked by Representative Jones (Dem.), | 
of Amarillo, Tex., if the Federal Farm 
Board could not stabilize the market | 
through setting up cooperatives, Mr. | 
Cross said that the Board might be able 
to do this with cotton, but could not | 








other agricultural commodities: 

“We can never hope to organize the 
millions of farmers in this country,” he 
said, “and if we did it would be the 
greatest calamity that could happen, as | 
the farmers would then absolutely con- | 
trol the price of food and clothing, and 
the consumer would have to dance.” 


' 





Receptions Planned | 
For Foreign Officials. 





Japanese Naval Delegates to Be | 
Guests at State Dinner 





Plans for the reception to the members 


jof the Japanese delegation to the five- | 


| power naval conference to be held in Lon- 
| don, in January,’who will arrive in Wash- | 
| ington, Dec. 1g, were announced orally at 
the White Hotzse on Deg. 14. \ 
The delegation will be met at the Union , 
| Station by the Secretary of State, Henry | 
| L. Stimson, the Assistant Secretary of | 
| State, Francis White, the Undersecre- | 
| tary of, State, Joseph P. Cotton, and the 
| American delegation to the London naval | 
;conference. President Hoover will be | 
| represented by his military and naval 
aides. 
From the Union Station the Japanese | 
delegation will be escorted to the Jap- | 
anese embassy where they will be the 
,guests of the Japanese ambassador, | 
| Katsuji Debuchi. The delegation will be 
| guests of honor at a State dinner to be 
given at the White House on Dec. 18. 
| __Plans_ also were announced at the! 
White House for the reception to the 
president-elect of Mexico, Ortiz Rubio, 
who is scheduled to arrive in Baltimore, | 





Md., Dec. 15 to enter Johns Hopkins | 
Hospital. He will be met by the As- | 
sistant Secretary of State, Francis! 


White; Arthur Bliss Lane, in charge of | 
| Mexican affairs of the Department of 
State, and the President’s military and 
| naval aides. 

| President-elect Rubio has been invited 
| by President Hoover to be his guest at 
|the White House on Dec. 26; When he! 
arrives at the Union Station at that| 








Title Registered 


| Committee on Public Lands. 


_ the association; 
|engineer, State highway commission of 
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Hearings Called 
On Road Bill for 


Increased Funds 


House Committee Invites 
Highway and Automotive 
Officials, Farm and Labor 


Leaders to Conference 












Hearings on a bill (H. R. 5616) intro- 
duced by Representative Dowell (Rep.), 
of Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Roads, providing 
additional authorization of $150,000,-000 
for construction of rural post roads 
covering a three-year period embracing 
the fiscal years 1931, 1932 and 1933—an 
increase of $50,000,000 annually—will 
commence Dec. 16, it. was announced 
Dec. 14, following an executive session 
of the committee. 

Present authorizations for rural post 
roads are $75,000,000 annually. .- Mr. 
Dowell proposes to increase them to 
$125,000,000, 

While it was not definitely decided at 
the meeting. it was stated orally that 
in all probability the committee’s hear- 
ings will take in H. R. 1416, introduced 
by Represeftative Colton (Rep.), of 
Vernal, Utah, Chairman of the House 
This bill 
provides additional funds for construc- 
tion of roads through national forests 
and other public domains. 

It is expected that the hearings, 
which will be public, will last at least 
three days. A number of highway offi- 
cials and representatives of automotive, 
farm and labor organizations have been 
invited to testify, it was stated. Among 
the highway officials, members of the 
American Association of State. Highway 
Officials who will appear are Samuel 
Eckels, chief engineer, Pennsylvania 
department of highways and president of 
Fred R. White, chief 


Iowa, and W. W. Mack, chief engineer, 
State highway department of Delaware, 

Invitations have been sent to the fol- 
lowing organizations to send representa- 
tives to the hearings: 


American Automobile Association, 


| adopt effective measures for stabilizing | American Bankers Association, National 


Association of Manufacturers, American 
Farm Bureau’ Federation, National 
Grange, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, American Federation of 
Labor, Farmers’ Union, American Mo- 
torists Association and others. 





Governor Appoints Director 
To Illinois Mine Department 
on . 
State of Illinois: 


Springfield, Dec. 14. 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson on Dec. 


| 14 announced the appointment of John 
|G. Millhouse, of Litchfield, as director 


of the department of mines and minerals, 
succeding A. D. Lewis, resigned. 

The governor also announced the ap- 
pointment of Peter Joyce, of Spring- 
field, as assistant director of the same 
department. 

ee ee ARAN 


President Seeks Finds 
For: Conferente on Law 





The draft of a joint resolution pro- 
viding $50,000 to defray the expenses of 
an American delegation to the confer- 
ence for codification of international law, 
to be held at The Hague Mar. 13, 1930, 
was sent to the House Dec. 14 by Pres- 
ident Hoover. 

A statement from the Secretary of 


| State, Henry L. Stimson, accompanying 
| Mr. Hoover’s message said ‘that the sub- 


jects to be taken up at the conference— 
nationality, ‘territorial waters and re- 
sponsibility for damage caused in their 
territory to the person or property of 
foreigners—are of great importance in 
the conduct of foreign relations of the 
United States. 

“I think it most important. that this 
Government be represented at the con- 
ference by delegates, technical advisers, 
and other necessary personnel,” Mr, 
Stimson said. 





time, he will be met by officials of the 
Department of State and a troop of 
cavalry from Fort Myers, Va. 


8. Patent Office. 
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Sale of Boulder Method Is Sug gested for Regulation. » |Radio Commission 


Of International Communications 


Dam Power Urged 


To Highest Bidder 


Representatives of Four'| 
States Voice Opposition to| 
Lowest Price in Letter to 
Secretary Wilbur 








Power developed from the Boulder Dam, 
project should be sold at as high a price} 
as the purchaser can afford to pay under | 
competitive conditions, and not merely 
at as low a price as will safely insure 
the repayment of money spent by the} 
Federal Government, according to a let- 
ter received by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, from repre- 
sentatives of the four States in the upper 
Colorado River basin, who met recently 
in Denver, Colo. 


If this conclusion is not correct, then| 
the United States Government would be| 
placed in the position of favoring South-| 
ern California in opposition to Utah,| 
Nevada and Arizona, whose industries 
would thus be subjected to unfair com- | 
peition with the favored industries of | 
California, the letter says. 


If the State of Nevada can afford to| 
pay 1.75 mills per kilowatt hour, then| 
1.63 mills, tentatively suggested by the 
Secretary as a basis for discussion, is 
apparently not the price at which the 
power should be sold, according to the 
letter, 


Seven Sign Letter | 

Secretary Wilbur stated orally Dec. 14} 
that the letter is receiving the consider- 
ation of the Department, but that no 
definite conclusions: have been reached | 
as yet. 
The communication is signed by Fran- | 
cis C. Wilson, interstate river commis- 
sioner for New Mexico; J, A. Whiting, 
Colorado River commissioner for Wyo- | 
ming; Robert EX. Winbourn, attorney | 
general of Colorado; Delph E. Carpenter, | 


| 
| 


interstate river commissioner for Colo-|considered the net return of the RCA| 
{should be on the basic value of its in-| 


rado; L. Ward Bannister, special counsel 


for the City of Denver; William R. Wal-|vestment, Gen. Harbord said he could see | 


lace, W. D. Beers and William W. Ray, | 
Colorado River commissioners for Utah. | 
It follows in full text: 

The Colorado River commissions of the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, | 
and Wyoming, have been in joint session 
at Denver, Colo., for the past two days. 
One of the purposes has been to give 
consideration to the recent developments 
concerning the sale of the power pro- 


posed to be produced, and of the. water | 


to be stored at Boulder Dam. 
We have had before us for considera- 


tion the subject of the recent proceedings | 


had before you and the steps taken by 
you with respect to the fulfilling of the 
requirements of the Boulder 
project act concerning revenue. 

In our approach to this subject we 
have had in mind the background af- 
forded by the history of the Colorado 
River compact and of the Boulder Can- 
von project act. This law in its final 


form is a legislative compromise, af-| 


fecting very sacred rights of the States 
involved, and concluded years of serious 
controversy. For instance, as the bill 
was originally drawn it coniemplated the 
raising of only--sufficient revenue to re- 
pay the United States for the cost of 
the project. This limited aspect of that 
feature of the bill did not prove satis- 
factory to the States involved, with the 
exception of California. The result was 
that certain amendments were made con- 


siderably broadening the field to. be cov- | 


ered by the revenue returns and more 
specifically defining the rights of the 
States. 
Revolving Fund Provided 
Section 4, provides in its closing para- 
graph for the disposition of excess rev- 
enues, that is to say, revenues im excess 
of the amount necessary to repay the 
United States, which of necessity im- 
plies that revenues over and above that 
amount are to be realized from the con- 
tracts for power and water, otherwise 
the provision to make the designated 
payments to Nevada and Arizona would 
be only an empty gesture. The support 
of the State of Nevada to the bill was 
obtained by the recognition of the prin- 
ciple involved in this provision. ~ 
Again the provision in section 5, for 
the creation of a revolving fund, after 
the repayment to the United States of 
all advances and interest, was placed in 
the bill upon the insistence of the State 
of Utah, supported by the other upper 
basin States, and the ratification of the 
compact by Utah and the support of the 
bill by that State was obtained largely 
by the premise held out by this provision. 
Utah had withheld its adherence to the 
compact until this amendment was se- 
cured. The revolving fund, with its as- 
surance of the development of the river 
system, brought to the bill and to the 
compact the support of the State of Utah. 
The correctness of the foregoing con- 
clusions is demonstrated by the provis- 
ions of section 5, to-wit, that the con- 
tracts shall be made “with a view to ob- 
taining reasonable returns” and should 
be revised periodically on the applica- 
tion of either party to the contract to 
meet competitive conditions in the area 
served by the power from the project. 
If the sole purpose of the act was to 
obtain only sufficient revenue to repay 
the Government these provisions would 
have no meaning. 
Reasonable Return Sought 
The fact is that paragraphc, of section 
5, contains a mandatory direction that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall make 
the contracts with prices fixed by him 
to meet the revenue requirements of the 
bill, which include not alone the repay- 
ment of the Government but funds for 
the States of Arizona and Nevada, and 


Gen, James G. Harbord, U. S. A., retired, 


jerating agencies concerned, subject:to the! 


Canyon | 


Head of Radio Corporation Submits Proposal at Hearing | 


Before Senate Committee 


Interstate Commerce, Dec. 14, by Maj. 
president of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Concluding his testimony begun on the 
previous day, Gen, Harbord offered this! 
plan as a ‘* workable suggestion” to over-: 
come the difficulty of regulation in the! 
internatiomal field. He reiterated his| 
opinion that communications best could 
be controlled through an executive 
branch of the Government, rather than by| 
a communications commission, as pro-| 
posed under the Couzens bill (S. 6), now 
being considered by the Committee. 


Scheme Is Suggested 
For Internationa Control 


Gen. Harbord’s specific suggestion was 
as follows: 

“Inthe field of international commv-) 
nications, wregulations, rates, classifica- 
tions and operating practices shall be 
governed by international conventions or 
arrangements to which the United States} 
is or may become a party or, in the ab-| 
sence of such conventions or arrange-| 
ments, by agreements made between op- 


approval of such egulatory, authority as 
may be created by law.” | 








Control of international communica- differ as citizens as to the character of 
tions by imternational conventions or ar- 
rangements to which the United States 
would be a party, or in the absence of 
such arramgements, by agreements be- 
tween the operating agencies themselves 
subject to Government approval, was sug- 
gested before the Senate Committee on) 


jcomplished by an executive branch of 


- |arrangements to which the United States 
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on Interstate Conmmmerce 


the Government agency which: should be | 
constituted to exercise the control, but 
that there should be such an_ instru- 
mentality we are incomplete agreement. 

“The difficulty of regulation in the in- 
ternational field, due to the fact that 
various sovereign States may be in- 
volved, is quite apparent, and points un- 
mistakably, in my opinion, to negotia- 
tion as the only method by which rates, 
operating practices, etc., can be fixed, 
consistent with national pride where the| 
ends of either radio or cable circuits are | 
owned in different countries. |My own 
feeling is that this could _be jbest ac- 


the Government; but the imstrumentality 
is, after all, a matter of detail when the 
principle of regulation has been accepted. | 
“I offer the following, for your con- 
sideration, as a workable suggestion: 
“In the field of international communi- 
cations, regulations, rates,  classifica- 
tions and operating practices shall be 
governed by international Conventions or 


is or may become a party or in the ab- 
sence of such conventions or arrange- 
ments by agreements made between op- 
erating agencies concerned subject to 


as may be created by law.”’ ‘ 


Views of Owen D. Young 
On Public Ownership 


copy of a letter sent by Owen D. Young, 
ichairman of the boards of General Elec- 





The financial returns which should be 


jallowed communications utilities on their|o, Feb. 9, 1926, while the latter was 


investments and means of controlling 
rate structures were discussed by the 
chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, and Sena- 
tor Brookhart (Rep.), of lowa. 


Asked by- Senator Couzens what he 


no reason from departing from the views 
of Owen D. Young, chairman of the 


|boards of the General Electric Co. and, 
the RCA, who testified before the Com- 


mittee that an 8 per cent return was nec- 
essary. To limit the earnings of a com- 


\pany, he said, probably would lead to! are deeply interested in the matter. 
}such an adjustment of expenditures by| 


utilities as to preclude necessary re- 
search, he declared. 

“Analyzing the various statements 
which hawe been made by ~witnesses,” 
Senator Couzens observed, “it appears 
that the physical assets are mot in any 
way comparable to the property values 
quoted. I want to know how you would 
capitalize on it.” 

| The chairman referred to the accord 


national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
jto merge their communications holdings 
|by a transfer of I. T. & T. stock to the 
|radio company. The book value of the 
communications holdings of the RCA was 
stated to be in the neighborhood of $25,- 
000,000, whereas the payment price, 
under current market values of I. T. & 
T. stock, would be about $100,000,000. 


Patents and Good Wilt 


As Factors of Capital 

Gen. Harbord said there are many 
things to be considered besides book 
|value of physical properties. There are 
{many patemts which cost money, and the 
“real values of which are not represented 
by the figures on the books,”” Moreover, 
he declared, the “good will usually is 
more valuable than the physical public 
works.” 
Chairman Couzens asked whether Con- 
gress should lay down a rule for fixing 
valuations of communications, on which 
rate structures are based, fundamentally 
the same as the practice of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in placing valua- 
tions on railroads. 


maxinum allowed utilities. 


effect of reducing salaries. 
* “I believe that might be a good thing,” 
Senator Brookhart commented. 


the Govermment as to make 
for the Government to regulate them.” 


practical wmnatter of regulation. 


to accept Government regulation. 


served, 


ger,” Gen. Harbord reiterated. 
Statemeret Submitted 


By General Harbord 
Opening his testimony, Dee. 

Harbord made his suggestion 

ulation of 


14, Gen 


ments between operating agencies. 
statement follows in full text: 


D. Young and Mr. Sarnoff, it 
evident that we are in accord 


unification 
under Government regulation. 





the attainment of the time as soon as 
practicable when the revolving fund shall 
become an existing benefit to the upper 
basin States. 

Construing all of the provisions of the 
bill affecting the revenue to be obtained 
from the contracts for the sale of power 
the mandate of the bill is that a price 
which will give “‘reasonable returns” to 
the entire project, in as great an Ag- 
gregate as the market can economically 
sustain, shall be obtained. __ 

Under the terms and practical opera- 
tion of the Boulder Canyon project act 
the contracts now under consideration by 
the secretary, if made,may effectively 
expropriate 64 per cent of the power to 
be produced at Boulder Dam, in per- 
petuity. Such a situation affecting as -it 
does the prosperity, happiness and wel- 
fare of the people of the States involved, 
is of extreme concern to those States, 
and from their viewpoint not only jus- 
tifies but requires the most deliberative 
consideration. 

The bill contemplates that the power 
should be sold not at as low a price as 
will safely insure the repayment of the 





[Continucd on Page 14 Column 7.] 


| Hearings Assigned | 
| On Bus Control 


| vy 
‘| House Committee to Open 
Testimony January 8 
HY v 
| EARINGS on proposed legisla- 
tion for Federal regulation of 
motor buses engaged in interstate 
| commerce will! be held by the House 
Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce beginning Jan. 8, it was an- 
nounced orally Dec. 14 by the 
chairman, Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y 
Mr. Parker stated that 
vious sessions of Congress the 
Committee has heard persons who 
|] favor such legislation, and for that 
|} reason, he said, he is particularly 
|| desirous that those who are op- 
posed shall appear at the coming 
hearings. 


in pre- 


|reached between the RCA and the Inter- | 


Gen. Har- 


Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, | 
asked whether there was a possibility of | float 
a combination of companies engaged in| tribution 
public service acquiring “such a hold on|contract with the private transmission 
it difficult! and distributing companies of the State 
\to undertake that distribution on terms 
Gen. Harbord declared it was all a|that will yield them a fair return on the 
The| private capital employed im the business! 
Radio Corporation of America, he said,!of that transmission and_ distribution. 
through its executives appearing before|The question of amortizing the bonds ot | 
the Committee, had signified willingness! the public corporation and of amortizing 
| the capital investments in the transmis- 

“Then it is proper to assume that the'sion amd distribution system through a 
Government. can regulate everything in| period of years is one of policy. 
it, and your opinion is that no such sit-| 
uation exists as to make that danger idly it will result in increasing the cost of | 
real or apparent,” Senator Barkley ob-! 


“I don’t think there is any such dan- 


: for reg-) 
ulat international communications 
by international conventions or by agree-| 
His 


In reading over the testimony of Owen 
is quite 
in be- 
lieving that there should be such modi-| 
fication of existing law as would permit 
of communication facilities 
We may! 





|tric Co. and RCA, to Alfred E. Smith 


lgovernor of New York. In the letter 
|Mr. Young advocated private operation 
lof public power utilities. 

| |The letter was requested during Mr. 
Young’s appearance on the witness stand 
on Dee. 10. It follows im full text: 


My Dear Governor: May I write you 
\in order to make a contemporaneous rec- 
ord of my position on the water-power 
‘situation as stated to yow last evening. 
\[ desire this record, not for the purpose 
| you and me as to my position, but so 
\I may have it for the benefit of my 
lassociates in the industry who, of course, 


| Please understand that I am only un- 
\dertakimg to state my position, and not 
|in any way to state yours or to indicate 
\to what extent you agree or _ disagree 
| with me.” 
| 1. I am in favor of the operation of 


the approval of such regulating authority | 


At the outset of the hearing, Chair- | 
man Couzéhs inserted im the Record a} 


of preventing misunderstanding between | 


Names Ohio Man | 


General Counsel 





Columbus, Appointed to) 


ster Jr.. Who Resigned 





Appointment of Thad H. Brown, of | 
Ohio, chief counsel of the Federal Power 
Commission, as general counsel of the | 
Federal Radio Commission, was an- 
nounced, Dec. 14. Mr. Brown, a former 
secretary of state of Ohio, will succeed 
Bethuel M. Webster Jr., whose resigna- 
tion became effective Dec. 15. ; 

Mr. Brown’s appointment, it was 
stated, was endorsed by the Postmaster | 
General, William F. Brown, a personal | 
friend, and the Ohio senatorial delega- | 
tion. | 

A native of Columbus, Mr. Brown was 
appointed chief counsel of the Power 
Commission in September. Prior to his 
appointment he was a practicing attor- | 
ney in Columbus- He is a lieutenant | 
colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Staff of the Officers’? Reserve Corps. 

Mr. Brown was president of the Cleve- 
land Radio Broadcasting Corporation, 
operating Station WJ.AY in Cleveland for 
seven months, in 1927: 


Sketch of His Life 


The full text of a biographical sketch 
of Mr. Brown, made public by the Com- 
mission, follows: 


He graduated from Cardington (Ohio) 
High School in 1904. 


law of the latter university. He was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law in Ohio in 


|the firm of Brown & Reed since 1926. 
the United States 


jom June 12, 1917. 
| charge from the Army in February, 1919, 
| he was.commissioned a major in the Of- 
| ficers’ Reserve Corps. , He later was ap- 


pointed lieutenant colonel, Infantry, O. 


'erals’ Reserve Corps. 
! 


Elected Secretary of State 
Mr. Brown served as assistant secre- 





|York by private persons as distinguished 
\from public officials, not om the ground 
of incapacity of personnel, but because 
\I am satisfied that the same persons 
who now run our power business suc- 
cessfully would fail under the restraints 
and rigidity of a Government Bureau act- 
‘ing under limiting laws amd in the face 
of political controversies. 


by the cost of the capital employed in 
the development,’ A public corporation 
|such as you propose, whose securities 


\the Federal law and under the State 
‘law, would produce, if properly set up, 
|the required money substantially cheaper 


itain it. 


Use of Public Credit 
‘For Development Opposed 


ipal credit. 





lownership of all lands, water rights 


flolwage, dams, power houses and struc- 


|tures by such a public corporation. 


5. The 
its 


| power. 


users. 
|maintenance, obsolescence, and deprecia 


lsible cost. 


tended to. 
interior 


get the 
|that particular watershed 
interest. 


flood prevention and navigation, as wel 
as the use of the water for power. 
It is possible; and, indeed, I think prob 





protect the public. 


district idea with your 
‘authority. 





Foreign Trade in Matches 





United States foreign trade in matche 
during the first 10 months of this yea 
registered an advance of 40 per cen 


Department of Commerce. 
Imports accounted for the greate 
part of the business, 
$2,552,962 from January 
inclusive, as compared 
116,723 
Incoming 
amounted 
$224,037 in October, 1928. Exports 0 
jmatches in the 10 months of this yea 
jaggrezated 916,200 pounds, 
$112,830, and in the 





‘at $109,152, 


the power business of the State of New | 


2. The cost of energy developed from} 
ifallng water is determined very largely | 


would be exempt from taxation under 


jthan a_ private corporation could ob-| 


3. I am opposed to the use of State or| 
|municipal credit for power development, 
| transmission, or distribution in any form 
lor at any time, and, therefore, I should be 
opposed to the use by the public corpora- 
tion above mentioned of State or munic- 


4, I see no objection, but on the con- 
trary, E can see some advantages to the 
Senator Brookhart insisted that a 5 per|development of the great water powers 
cent returm on investment should be the|on the St. Lawrence and im the gorge of 
|Niagara by a public corporation rather 
bord said such a step might have the|than by a private corporation, and to the 


public corporation, in order to} 
securities and to obtain dis- 
of such power, should make a 


If this amortization takes places rap- 


If spread over a leng period it 
jwill nét be a heavy burden on power | 
Tf not amortized at all, but only | 


tion, are covered, power can be had for 
|our existing generation at the lowest pos- | 


6. This I did not say to you, but I in- 
As to the small powers on our 
rivers, cach watershed is a unit 
and should be dealt with as such, so as to 
maximum use of the water of 
in the public 
A watershed, like the Hudson. | 


for le, has in it th sti i i 
for example, has in i > Saaree al he President’s Day 


able, that the present public corporation 
known as river regulating districts sup- | 
ply all the machinery that is necessary to! 
If not, then there 
‘should be close cooperation, or possibly 
leven unification of the river regulating | 
water power 


Gains 40 Per Cent in Year, 


over the corresponding period of 1928, 
according to an oral statement made 
Dec. 14 at the chemical division of the 


amounting to 
to October, 
with $1,- 
in the same period last year.' 
shipments in October, 1929, 
to $306,004, compared with 


valued at 
corresponding 
|months last year 898,861 pounds, valued | 


tary of the fourth Ohio constitutional 
| convention in 1912, In February, 1920, 
|he ‘was appointed member of the Ohio 
State civil service commission, where he 
served as member and chairman, until 
| December, 1922. He was elected secre- 
| tary of state of Ohio in November, 1922, 
and later reelected in November, 1924, 
by a majority of 521,156. 

He was a candidate for governor of 
Ohio. in 1926, but was defeated at the 
Republican primaries. He is married 
and has one son, 12 years old. He is a 
member of the: Athletic Club of Colum- 
| bus, the Faculty Club of Ohio State Uni- 
| versity, and the Columbus Country Club. 
|He is, a member of the Ohio State Bar 
| Association. 

Mr. Brown served as commander of 
Franklin Post, No 1, of the Ameri¢éan Le- 
gion of Ohio and in 1920-21 was chair- 
man of the Americanism committee of 
the American Legion of Ohio. 


Hearings on Aviation 
Program Begin Jan. 7 


Secretary of War May Be 
Called as Witness 





Hearings to determine what progress 
has been made in carrying out the exist- 
ing five-year Army aviation program 
,| Will be held by the House Committee on 
Military Affairs beginning Jan. 7, the 
Committee decided Dec. 14. It is ex- 
pected, according to the Committee, that 
the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
and the Chief of Army Air Corps, Maj. 
Gen. Fechet, will be called as witnesses. 

Hearings on various measures that 
have been introduced in the House to pro- 
vide authority to the Department of War 
for sending “gold star” mothers and 
widows of World War dead to Europe 
will be held by the Committee on Dec. 17. 


Bids for leasing the Government plant 
at Muscle Shoals will be received by the 
| Committee upto Jan. 15, 1930, and hear- 
‘ings on Muscle Shoals will begin some- 
jtime in January, the Committee an- 
nounced orally, 

The Committee adapted a resolution 
authorizing the chairman, Representative 
;\James (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich. to 
state that the Committee desires to have 
|any or all bids for leasing Muscle Shoals 
in ‘by Jan. 15, and that such bids must 
be based on the principles laid down by 
the same Committee in 1922. The hear- 
ings, the Committee states, wiil begin 
upon the conclusion of the hearings on 
|the Army aviation program before that 
| Committee. 








At the Executive Offices 
December 14 





10:30 a. m—Senator Robinson (Rep.), 
|0f Indiana, called. Subject of confer- 
;enece not announced, 

11 a. m—Adolph Zukor, of New York, 
president of the Paramount Famous 
| Lasky Corporation; Samuel Katz, presi- 
‘dent of the Publix Theatres Corporation, 
|of New York; Jesse L. Lasky, vice presi- 
dent of the Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corporation, and Emmanuel Cohen, edi- 
tor of the Paramount Sound News, 
/called to pay their respects, 
rt 11:30 a. m—Elihu Root, of New York, 
t 


his respects. 
| 12 
|Herbert Schiff trophy to Lieut. Thomas 
|Gerry Fisher, U. S. N., commander of 
Training Plane Seven attached to the 
Naval Air Station at San Diego, Calif., 
which is awarded annually to the naval 
aviator who has flown the greatest num- 
ber of hours during the year without 
accident. 

12:30 p.m—Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
f| South Carolina, called to present the Uni- 
r| versity of South Carolina Glee Club to 
|the President, 
| Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
res pondence, 


r 











Bill Introduced at Request of Federal Reserve Board to) 
Member Institutions 


Affect 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 


Thad H. Brown, Attorney of | Dakota, chairman of the Senate Com-| visable, appoint a receiver for such bank. 


mittee on Banking and Currency, intro- 
duced in the Senate Dec. 14 a bill (S. 


Succeed Bethuel M. Web- | 2666) to amend the Federal reserve act | district shall thereupon be canceled and 


to facilitate the cancellation of stock of 
member banks which have discontinued 
banking operations. 

This measure, Mr. Norbeck explained 
orally, was introduced at the request of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Its object, 
he explained, is to permit the Board to 
cancel certificates of banks which have 
ceased to operate without going through 
the litigation now necessary. 

Senator Norbeck said that an organi- 
zation meeting of his Committee would 

called early next week. Several mat- 
ters need attention, he said, such as the 
bill just introduced and one he offered 


| a few days ago to extend to State mem- 
| ber banks of the reserve system the same 
| right of establishing foreign branches 
| that the national bank members now 
This measure also, he said, was | 
| suggested by the Reserve Board. 


have. 


Reserve Bank Given 
Right to Cancel Stock 
Mr. Norbeck’s bill follows in full text: 


to Expedite Cancellation of Stock . ? 
Of Closed Banks Is Asked in Senate: 4 
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President Gives Nominations | 
To Senate for Confirmation 









President Hoover on Dec. 14 sent to_ 
the Senate for confirmation the follow= 
ing nominations: 

To be United States attorneys—Henry 
M. Boss Jr., of Rhode Isiand, District of- 
Rhode Island; Roy St. Lewis, of Okla- 
homa, Western District of Oklahoma. 

To be chief of chaplains, United States 
Army—Chaplain Julian Emmet Yates, 
The stock held by the said national| United States Army,’ vice Easterbrook, 


‘ | retired. 
| bank in the Federal reserve bank of its — 




























the Currency may, if he deems it ad- 


ADVERTISEMENT 





said national bank shall receive in pay- 
ment therefor, under regulations to be 
| prescribed by the Federal Reserve’ 
Board, a sum equal to its cash paid sub- 
scriptions on the shares canceled and 
one-half of 1 per centum a month from | 
the period of the last dividend, not to 
exceed the book value thereof, less any | 
liability of such national bank to the 
Federal reserve bank. 


Certificate to Show 
Reduction of Capital 


Whenever the capital stock of the! 
Federal reserve bank is reduced either 


| Buying a New 
String of Iron Horses 
By P. R. R. 





Men seldom buy heavily for their per- 
sonal upkeep. A dozen shirts is a rare 
purchase. Most will pick up their 
i clothing piecemeal as they need it. The 
man who buys six pairs of shoes at one 
time may well be considered a rarity. 

Different indeed is the situation of the 
railroad. Locomotives cannot be bought 
at the corner store. A casual fitting, a 
on account of a reduction in capital pleasing contour, are not sufficient guar- 


stock of any member bank or of the|antee of satisfaction. Witness the rec- 


liquidation or insolvency of such bank| 5+q order for 100 n type M-1 canine 
or on account of the appointment of a|— epeactys ee 8 


receiver for a national bank following|‘t? be used for the fast ircights on the 
discontinuance of its banking operations | Pennsylvania Railroad. 
as provided in this section, the board of| Prior to the placing of the order, one 


directors shall cause to be executed a| yy_ : : ‘ 
certificate to the Comptroller of the M 1 locomotive had been in experimental 
service for several years, proving its 








Mr. Brown was born in Lincoln Town- | stock, with one-half of 1 per centum per 
ship, Morrow County, Ohio, Jan. 10, 1887. | month from the period of last dividend, 


Sec. 6. If any member bank shall be 
declared insolvent and a receiver ap- 
pointed therefor, the stock held by it in 
said Federal reserve bank shall be can- 
celed, without impairment of its liability, 
and all cash-paid subscriptions on said 


ital and the amount repaid to such bank. 

Sec. 2. That the eighth paragraph of 
|; section 9 of the Federal reserve act as 
amended be amended and reenacted to 
read as follows: ‘ 


If an any time it shall appear to the 
Federal Reserve Board that a member 
bank has ‘failed to comply with the pro- 


| not to exceed the book value thereof, | 92" < : : 
visions of this section or the regulations 


Currency showing such reduction of cap- P 
7, . p worth. These locomotives use a me- 


chanical stoker, requiring a special type 
of tender with a storage space so ar- 
ranged that all the coal will feed automa- 
tically into the stoker conveyor with- 
out the use of a shovel. Several tenders 
were also constructed and tried out with 
the M-1 and other locomotives. 


Following his dis- | 


_ 


R. C, and still later was made a lieuten- | 
ant colonel in the Judge Advocate Gen- | 


former Secretary of State, called to pay 


‘ He is an alumnus | shall be first applied to all debts of the 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, 1909, and | insolvent member bank to the Federal 
an_ alumnus of Ohio State University, | reserve bank, and the balance, if any, 
1912, being a graduate in the college of | shall be paid to the receiver of the in- 


| solvent bank. 


If any national bank which has not 
1912, and has since practiced law in Co- { gone into liquidation as provided in sec- 
| lumbus, Ohio. He has been a member of | tion 5220 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. 

d section 181) and for 
On_Apr. 3, 1917, several days before | which a receiver has not already been 


Code, title 12, 


d entered the World | appointed for other lawful cause, shall | eral Reserve Board may restore member- 000 Mid 
War, he volunteered his services in the | discontinue its banking operations for a | ship upon due proof of compliance with| Pennsylvania is building for the future. 
| Army and was commissioned a captain} period of 60 days the Comptroller of | the conditions imposed by this section. 
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IMPERISHABLE 
RECORDS 
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| 
m.—The ‘President presented the | 


States Daily, printed on a special all-rag paper, afford a 
time-proof, everlasting record of the day-by-day activities 
of the Federal Government in all its branches. 
vvegy 
/ | ‘HE Rag Paper Bound Volume Edition begins each 
year with the issue of March 4 and ends with the 
issue of March 3 the following year. i 
This Bound Volume Edition is issued in six books, each 
book containing issues of The United States Daily for a 
period of two months. Bound books are sent to subscribers 
. by prepaid express at the end of each two-month period. 
Each book in the Bound 
Volume Edition is bound in 
one-half tan canvas with 
grained black cloth sides, and 
title bands in red and black 
Russia leather with gold-leaf 
lettering. 
vvey 
Price for One Year 
March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1930 
$1QQ)-9 Express 
Prepaid 
| Regular Newsprint Edition 
Bound Volumes 
Six Books a Year, $75.00 
The Anited States Daily 
, Twenty-second and M Streets Northwest, Washington, D. C. 








OR executive offices of large corporations, railroads 

and public utilities, public and private libraries, and 
law offices, a permanent record of Government action, 
Interstate Commerce Rulings, Federal and Supreme Court 
Decisions—in short, all Government activities—is of in- 
calculable value. 








The 100 locomotives, when delivered, 
will permit an even larger volume of 
freight on the Pennsylvania without in- 
creasing the number of trains. One of 
the new lomocotives can draw a train of 
125 cars, weighing with lading 10,000 
| tons, along a level track at the rate of 
25 miles an hour. 

One hundred engines at a time! A bill 
for $9,000,000! It is thus that the 



























































of the Federal Reserve Board made pur- 
suant thereto, or has ceased to exercise 
banking functions without a receiver or 
liquidating agent having been appointed 
| therefor, it shall be within the power of 
the board after hearing to require such 
bank to surrender its stock in the Fed- 
eral reserve bank and to forfeit all rights 
|and privileges of membership. The Fed- 
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lumes of the Rag Paper Edition of The United 
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Increase Is Shown 


Tn Insurance Firms 





State Superintendent Pre- 


pares Report to Legisla- 
ture Covering 1929 Status 
Of Assessment Units 





State of New York: 
New York, Dec. 14. 

Albert Conway, State superintendent 
ef insurance, has just announced that 
he is preparing to issue the fourth and 
last volume of his 1929 report to the 
legislature, dealing with all essessment | 
or cooperative insurance organizations | 
authorized in New York, and including | 
life. and casualty associations, fraternal 
orders or societies, and cooperative fire | 
companies. 

On Jan. 1, 1929, according to Mr. Con- 
Way’s statement, there were 14 assess- 
ment life and casualty associations re-| 
perting total’assets of $10,794,832, a| 
gain of $1,029,069, and liabilities of} 
$8,236,062, an increase of $869,043 over 
the previous year. The income of these | 
associations for 1928 was $6,969,583, and | 
the disbursements were $5,842,036, of 


2756) 
Insurance 


In New York State Refusal to Charge as to State of Health of Applicant Is Held 





Award on Insurance Policy Reversed 
For Failure to Give Jury Instruction 





To Constitute Reversible Error 





State of Kentucky: Frankfort. 

An instruction directing a verdict in|nourished, thin, aenemic, lacking in 
|favor of an insurance company in an ac- | blood generally run down and appeared 
tion on a nonmedical industrial policy if|to be sick. He aiso gave it as his opin- 
the jury believed that the insured was|ion that Hodge was not a person in 
suffering from tuberculosis when the |sound health on Dec 19, 1927, and that | 
policy was issued has’ been held proper |he was not in sound health on Dec. 13, 
by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 1927. He gave it as his opinion that in 

Application for the policy was made, | December, 1927, Hodge was in the ad-| 
the opinion-of the court explains, on Dec. | vanced, or third, stage of tuberculosis. | 
13, 1927, and delivered to the insured on; Dr. Brueggeman testified that Hodge 
Dec. 19 of the same year. On Dec. 29|was admitted to the General Hospital 
the insured was received in the General|in Cincinnati. on Dec. 29, 1927,| 
Hospital in Cincinnati and from that in-|and that Hodge said at the time} 
stitution went to Arizona where he died | that he had been suffering from lung 
the following June of tuberculosis. | trouble for about eight months; that his 

The opinion states that a provision of sputum was tinged bright red and that | 
the policy read that the “policy shall not | he stated that he had spit blood in| 
take effect if the insured die before the | copious quantities in March, 1927, and| 
date thereof, or if on such date the in-|that he had lost 50 pounds within the 
sured be not in sound health.” Upon this | past nine months. This doctor found | 
provision, the opinion sets out, the in- | that he had a case of far advanced pul- | 
surance company chiefly relied, as well as | monary tuberculosis of the entire left 
upon the ground that the representations | lung and upper lobe of the right lung. | 
made by the insured in his application as | He found many other things from which 
to his good health were false at the time | he was suffering not necessary to men- | 
they were made. jtion. He stated that he was suffering | 

In ruling on the admission of evidence | With tuberculosis when he was admitted 











which $4,117,165 was for claims or qther 
payments to members. 4 

Mr. Conway pointed out that the busi- | 
ness of this class of organizations, at the | 
beginning of 1929, covered policies or| 
certificates to the number of 467,677 for | 
$184,983,426 insurance in force, nearly | 
one-half of which amount was held in | 
New York State. | 

Report on Fraternal Orders 

“On Jan. 1, 1929,” said Mr. Conway, | 
“there were 84 fraternal orders operat- | 
ing in New York with combined assets | 
of $625,388,460, which was a gain of} 
$46,703,611, and liabilities of $193,094,-| 
737, an increase of $16,854,219, over the | 
previous year. The total income of fra- | 
ternal orders authorized in New York | 
during 1928 was $166,475,805; claims 
and other payments to members, $93,- 
886,524; other disbursements, $27,210,- 
427. On Jan. 1, 1929, these orders were | 
carrying 5,702,879 membership certifi- | 
cates with insurance to the amount of | 
$6,285,515,591, and 512,432 of such cer- | 
tificates to the amount of $400,197.933 | 
was New York business. New York) 
State receipts were $10,770,159, and 
claims paid $7,882,691. 

“Cooperative fire companies to the} 
number of 165, on Jan. 1, 1929, showed | 
assets of $4,763,422, liabilities of $2,333,- | 
197, income for year 1928, $5,744,304, | 
losses paid $3,002,672, total disburse- | 
ments $5,233,961 and risks in force $1,- | 
006,952,169. The business of this group | 
of fire insurance is confined almost en- 
tirely to New York State outside of new 
York City. 

“A survey of all lines of insurance | 
covered in the four volumes of the New | 
York report will show the following: gen- | 
eral summary: 

Active Companies Increase 

“The active companies of every kind 
reporting to New York on Jan. 1, 1929, 
number 901, a net increase of 60 as com- 


pared with the previous year and em-| 


bracing 559 fire ahd marine, 49 life and | 


annuity, 137 casualty, 46 title guaranty, 4uswers as to State of 


98 assessment and fraternal organiza- 
tions, and 12 pension funds and retire- 
ment systems. 
mitted assets of these companies are $18,- 
819,951,905; liabilities of all companies, ; 
excluding capital, were $15,426,281,799; | 
capital, $640,764,914; surplus $2,752,905,- | 
192. | 

“Insurance in force on persons and | 
property, outside of casualty lines (where | 
the amounts are largely contingent) ‘was: | 
Life, $84,990,385,567; fire, marine; inland, | 
motor vehicle and other lines carried by | 
fire and marine companies, $230,918,157,- 
889.” 





| 


Five-year Safety Program 
Suggested in Pennsylvania | 





State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Dee. 14. | 

A five-year program for a_ safety) 
campaign in Pennsylvania was recom- 
mended by a committee of 20 representa- | 
tives of industry, organized labor and! 
other safety agencies from all sections | 
of the State which met Dec. 11 in the 
department of labor and industry. Sec- 
retary Peter Glick welcomed the repre- 


sentatives and gave assurance of the} 


department’s unqualified support in all 
safety activities. 

The committee advocated the inclusion 
of mine, highway and school activities, 
as well as participation by the depart- 
ment of health. 

The department of labor and industry, 
in cooperation with other State depart- 
ments, was called upon to develop new 
individual safety pledges, a safety cer- 
tificate and safety posters. The 1929 
industrial safety campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania was declared to have had a marked 
influence for accident reduction. Harry 
D. Immel, director of the bureau of in- 
spection, presided. 





Ruling on Auto Registration 
Made by California Counsel 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 14. 

Registrations of automobiles owned by 
a corporation in California must be can- 
celed if a judgment exceeding $100 is 
not paid in an accident case involving 
personal injuries or property damage, 
attorney general U. 
Frank G. Snook, chief of the State divi- 
sion of motor vehicles, Dec. 9. 

Mr. Webb said that under the 1929 
amendment to the State motor vehicle 
laws, which is designed to enforce the 
payment of judgments in damage actions, 
the employer is equally liable with an 
employe, even if the machine causing the 
damage is owned by the employe who 
uses it in his work. 





Claims for Hail Insurance 
Settled by North Dakota 


State of North Dakota: 

Bismarck, Dec. 14. 
Warrants for more than $2,000,000 
have been sent out by the State hail in- 
surance department and State Auditor 
John Steen to persons entitled to hail 
indemnity, the department has just an- 





nounced. The number of warrants 
totaled 8,536. 
This is the first year in the history 


of the department, it is stated, that all 
details of paying claims have been com- 
pleted by Dec. 1, 


The aggregate of ad-j, 


S. Webb advised | 





given by laymen as to the strength, vigor to the hospital and that it was in a far | 
and apparent physical condition of the | Sevmnoee stage. — j ; 
insured, the court excuded so much of it; As against this evidence introduced | 
as was adduced from the insured’s widow | by the company the appellee introduced | 
but admitted the rest on the ground that,| many persons who had known Guy! 
while it was of “a very weak nature, it | Hodge who testified that they had never | 
was competent to go to the jury for what heard him cough and had never seen | 
it was worth.” | him spit blood. It is insisted that this | 
: tent | evidence was incompetent, but we do not} 
aT court further rales incompetent | ites “thoes whe bad apporeaniacs| 
pany’s agent to the effect that the com- | to observe him were in position to state 
pany would not have issued the policy in| What they had seen, and while the evi-| 
question had they known the representa- | dence is of a very weak nature it is| 
tions in the application were false. It competent to go to the jury for what it) 
was held that he was not qualified to | is worth. It has been held that a layman | 
give an opinion. | may testify of things within his knowl- | 
edge as to the strength, vigor and ap-| 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Company | P2@rent physical condition of another | 
OF AMERICA |} person, and as to the presence or ab-| 
|sence of symptoms indicating disease. | 
It has been held that some diseases are | 
so common and well understood as to be} 
within the knowledge of a layman. The 
layman may not diagnose disease as an | 
expert, but he may testify to facts) 
| within his actual knowledge. a 
ini t Lodge B. R. T. v. Johnson, 228 Ky. | 
— ae 115 S. W. (2d), 499; Sovereign Camp | 
Wee See eee Be | Woodmen of the World v. Morris, 212} 
LoGaN, J.—On Dee. 13, 1927, Guy Hodge | Ky. 201, 278 S. W. 554. These cases'| 
made application to the appellant for a) are well in point. It was held in the | 
nonmedical industrial policy on his life in | case of Penick v. Metropolitan Life In- | 
the sum of $1,000. On Dec. 19 following | surance Company, 220 Ky. 626, 295 S.| 
arly ra dnlared fhm, On De | W"90, Sint pot atv pragtaie 
Psa: -ontredict 2 ysician w ad ex- | 
Hospital in Cincinnati for admission to ile at dened adie to his ap-| 
that institution for treatment. He went) ptication by evidence of experts, and) 
oo Peete. eee — me fe many aenennte all se the | 
: n dune <i, iv25. | beneficiary could do was to offer evi- 
His personal representative ee ‘ dence of facts and circumstances which, | 
suit on the policy. The company defended | if true, tended to show that the diagnosis | 
on the ground ont fraud was eee of the physician was incorrect, and that | 
eg cn = cactola eaiiinl'tn tee upeil when such euidiones was produced it 
aes : ; : a i sti r the jury. 
\eation which did not disclose the true |W . ee — 
| condition of his hoaltl at the time, and | Admission of Evidence 
,on the further ground that the applicang| ° 
was not in sound health at’ the ie the’ By Widow Is fm proper : 
policy was delivered to him. There was| There was much evidence tending to| 
show that Guy Hodge had not lost weight | 


a judgment in fav ellee. 

= aot ee \to the knowledge of weet ok had 

f ° | been in contact. with him, that he not | 
Health Said to Be False ' spit blood, that he did not cough and that | 

Hodge stated, in his application, in re- | there was nothing to indicate that he was 
sponse to one of the questions, that his | suffering from tuberculosis. At least one 
health was good at the time. He also/| witness testified that Hodge had worked. 
answered that he had no physical defect |for him as late as Nov. 26, 1927, and that 
or- deformity, and in answer te another | he observed nothing in the appearance or | 
question he answered that he had never |conduct of Hodge that would indicate that 
suffered from consumption, spitting of | he was ill. Others testified that they had 
blood, habitual coughing or from a num- | observel no change in his weight. This 
ber of-other diseases mentioned in the | testimony came in part from members of 
question. The answer alleged that the | his family. ; 
answers to the question were false and| The alleged errors relied on by coun- 
untrue in that at the time the questions | se! for appellant are in number five. The | 
were answered Hodge was afflicted with | first relates to the alleged incompetent 
consumption and spitting of blood, and evidence which we have disposed of ex- 





‘ v. 
Guy HopGe, ADMINISTRATRIX. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 


Appeal from the Kenton Circuit Court. 
A. E. STRICKLETT, for appellant; C. B. 
SHIMER, for appellee. 
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|Hodge. There is probably some basis for | 
taining insurance and were made by him|complaint about the testimony of this | 
as an inducement to the company to issue | Witness. She testified as to the weight} 
the policy, and that the answers and/of her husband and as to his having | 
statements were relied on by the com-| Worked at the carpenter’s trade. and | 
pany as true when the policy was issued. | other similar matters. She testified that | 
There was a paragraph in the policy| her husband worked in the month of | 
in this language to-wit: | December, that she noticed no change in 
“This policy shall not take effect if | his weight during the two years preced- | 
the insured die before the date thereof, | ing his obtaining the policy, and that she | 
or if on such date the insured be not in|had never observed his coughing or | 
sound health, but in either event the|spitting blood. In the case of Penick v.| 
premiums paid thereon, if any, shall be| Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
| returned.” ;Supra, the widow testified as to similar | 
The answer relied on this provision| things regarding her husband and this 
lof the policy to defeat recovery on the|court held that the evidence was incom- 
|ground that Hodge was not in sound | petent under the provisions of section 606 | 
'health at the time the policy was issued. | of the Civil Code, and under the authority | 
A return of the premium was offered. |of Barnett’s Adm. v. Brand, 165 Ky. 616, | 
| The evidence may be briefly summar-|177 S. W. 461. In the introduction of evi- | 
lized. The agent who took the applica- | dence in such cases the trial court should 
ltion testified that the answers therein|be governed by the rule announced on 
were made by the applicant, and that| this point in the cases cited. 
the applicant said nothing about having| | Another alleged error is that the court 
lost weight during the preceding nine|should have sustained a motion for a 
| months, or about spitting blood or having| peremptory instruction directing the 
consumption or any lung trouble. He| Jury to return a verdict for appellant un- 
stated that he discovered nothing in the|der the authority of Ham v. Hord, 189 
|appearance of Hodge which would indi-| Ky. 317, 224 S. W. 868; Security Life In- 
|cate that he was so suffering, and that | Surance Company v. Black. 190 Ky. 23, 
|he would not have solicited the insur-|226 S. W. 355; New York Life Insurance 
/ance if he had known the truth. He was|Company v. Long, 199 Ky. 133, 250 S. 
| direct and certain in his statement that| W. 812. The last cited case follows the 
\if he had known that the applicant had | Same rule as announced in the other two. 
| spit blood on Mar. 19, 1927, or had lost |It was there held that a soliciting agent 
|about 50 pounds in weight prior to the | could not testify that his company would 
| date of the application he would not have ; have accepted the risk if it had known 
taken the application, or have recom-|the falsity of the answers. It was held 
| mended the risk. | that he was not qualified to give an opin- 
| The superintendent in charge of the|ion, that life insurance companies gen- 
|company’s business at Covington testi-| erally and especially his company which 
| fied fully as to the method of issuing | Was more liberal than some others would 
nonmedi¢al policies. Such policies are| have accepted an application for insur- 
issued, according to his testimony, solely | ance and issued a policy thereon if they 
upon the statement of the applicant and| had known that statements therein: that 
the certificate of the agent that the ap-|the applicant was not engaged in the | 
| plicant is in sound health as he appeared | liquor business and had not been under a} 
jto him, The recommendation is subject | physician’s care were false. It was fur- 
to the approval of the company. He/| ther held that on the issue of the mate- 
stated that the company would not have | riality of false answers in ap application 
| issued the policy if the answers made by | for a life insurance policy a properly 
| the applicant had disclosed the true con- | qualified witness could testify that insur- 
| dition of his health. }ance companies generally while acting 


Testimony of Doctors reasonably and naturally in the course of | 


s : . : | the life insurance business would have 
} Supports Company s Claims | accepted the risk under the circumstances 
| Dr. Ryan, in response to a hypo-| notwithstanding knowledge that the an- 

thetical question, gave it as his opinion | swers were false. It was also held that 
|that Hodge was not‘in sound health on| Material misrepresentations need not be 


| Dec. 19, 1927, and that he. was suffering | fraudulent to defeat a recovery on the 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, commonly | Policy under the provisions of section 
known -as consumption, and that, in his | 639 Ky. Stats. a 

opinion, a person suffering from tuber- Peremptory Instruction 


|culosis as indicated by other proof in y > ; e 
|the. record could not think that he was | Was f roperly Refused ’ 
| The evidence on the question of 


| well. 
| Dy. Dean testified that he attended | whether appellant would have accepted 
a member of Hodge’s family in June, | the application and issued the policy if 


1927, when Hodge told him that he was | it had known that the answers were false 


dulently made for the purpose of ob- 











| appellant. 


| fore, is whether the appellant was enti- 


Ohio Is Planning Campaign 
To Reduce Christmas Fires 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 14. 

A campaign to reduce the number of 
fires during the Christmas season will 
be carried on ‘through the office of the 
State fire marshal, Ray R. Gill, said to- 
day. Orders to deputy fire marshals in 
various districts of the State will be is- 
sued, urging them to increase their fire 
prevention work during December. 

An appeal also will be issued to people 
of Ohio, asking them to exert special 
care with Christmas decorations, and 
attempt to reduce the fire hazards, Mr. 
Gill said. 





Ohio Insurance Company 
Is Admitted to Kentucky 





State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Dec. 14. 
Arch Pulliam, acting insurance com- 
missioner of Kentucky, has announced 
that the Monarch Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been ad- 
mitted to do business in Kentucky. The 
company has a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $2,000,000, he stated. 





Fire Alarms in Welfare 


Institutions Are Proposed 





State of Massachusetts: 


Boston, Dec. 14. 


Under the provisions of a bill recently | 
filed with the clerk of the Massachusetts | 


senate by Senator Conde Brodbine, of 
Revere, the State fire prevention law 
would be amended to require asylums, 
almshouses, hospitals, orphanages and | 
schools in cities, towns and fire districts | 
having a central fire alarm station, to be | 
equipped with fire alarm boxes. 

The measure would require such in- 
stitutions having more than 10 inmates 
to be equipped with fire alarm boxes on 
or before July 1, 1931. Under the terms 
of the bill the expense of installation 
would be borne by the person, corpora- 
tion or municipality operating the in- | 
stitution. 
a we 


given to fhe jury where there is a con- | 
flict in the testimony and reasonable | 
minds might honestly differ as to the 
truth or falsity of conclusions, or deduc- 
tions, to be drawn therefrom. There is a 
conflict in the evidence as to whether 
Hodge knew that he was sufféring from 
tuberculosis at the time he made applica- 
tion for the policy. Looking at the evi- 
dence as a whole it would appear that 
he must have known it, but there is evi- 
dence that he worked up to within two 
weeks of the date of the issuance of 
the policy, and that there was nothing 
in his general appearance indicating that 
he was suffering from any disease. It is 
true this evidence was given by lay > 
but it was competent for what it was 
worth. A 
Another alleged error is that the tourt 
erred in refusing to give instructions 
marked “A,” and which was offered by 
Instruction..“A” would. have 
been a perentptory instruttion to find for 
the appellant. The cowtt did not err in 
refusing to give it. Instruction “B” of- 
fered by appellant would have told the 
jury that if they believed from the evi- 
dence that Hodge was suffering from 
tuberculosis: on Dec. 19, 1927, the date 
when the policy was issued, he was: hot 
in sound health and ‘the verdict showld 
be returned in. favor of the appellan 
Instruction No. “D” relates to the same 
issue. The. question before us, there- 


} 






tled to an instruction to the effect that 
if the jury believed, from the evidence, 
that Hodge was not in sound health at 
the time the policy was delivered to him 
a verdict should be returned in favor of 
appellant. 

It is admitted by counsel for appellant 


[that the answers were false and frau-|cept as to the evidence of the widow of | that it is the general rule that where 


there is a medical examination, or an in- 
spection, of the applicant that a provi- 


sion in a policy to the effect that it shail | 


not be valid if at the time of its delivery 
the insured’ was not in sound health re- 
lates to an unsoundness in health that 
arose between the date of the medical 
examination, or inspection, and the time 
of the delivery of the policy. 


But it is insisted that this rule does | 
not apply in cases such as this, and the| 


case of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company v. Taylor’s Admr., 219 Ky. 
549, 293 S. W. 1061, is cited. That case, 
after correctly stating the general rule 
and citing authorities to support it, 
added: 

“Moreover, the rule does not depend 
on the extent of the examination or the 
name by which it is called; and applies 
both to a medical examination and what 
is termed an inspection. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company v. Walters, 
supra. However, if it be true, as alleged 
in the second paragraph of the answer, 
that there was neither a medical exami- 
nation nor an inspection, there is no 


basis for the contention that the condi-| ¢ 


tion in the policy refers to unsoundness 
of health or disease occurring after an 


;event that has never taken place, and 


the reason for the rule ceases.” 


Charge as to Applicants’ 
Condition Was Proper 


The court did not attempt, in that 
case, or in the case of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company v. Walters, supra, 
to define what was meant by an_in- 
spection. In the Walters case the court 
said: 

“If it be contended that the rule is 
not applicable in this case because there 
was no medical examination, but only 
an inspection of the applicant, the an- 
swer is that the rule is sound and should 
not be made to turn on the extent of 
the examination or the name by which 
it is called.” 

The inspection referred to in these 
opinions means a medical inspection by 
a doctor. There was no medical exam- 
ination, or inspection, at the time Hodge 
made application for his policy. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the provision of 


the policy requiring him to be in sound | 


health at the time the policy was de- 
livered was a valid provision, and the 
appellant was entitled to an instruction 
on this point. There was evidence from 
which the jury may have inferred that 
he was in sound health on that date, al- 
though there was positive evidence that 


| he could not have been in sound health 


at that time. It was error not to give 
an instruction covering this issue. 

We do not determine whether the ver- 
diet of the jury is flagrantly against 





under the care of a physician, in Cin-| did not measure up to the ®equirements 
cinnati and that he was under treat-|of the rule as announced in that case. | 
ment for lung trouble. This doctor|It is the general rule as announced in 
testified that at that time the appear-| the case of Ham y. Hord, supra, that a 


jance of Hodge was that he was under- peremptory instruction should not be| 


the weight of the evidence. That ques- 
tion is reserved. 
Judgment reversed and cause re- 


manded for proceedings consistent with 
this opinion, 


poles. 
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Industrial Policies Public Health 


Plans to Reduce ‘Transaction Costs’ 


In Retail Trade Offered by Dr. Klein| And Measles Show 


And Salt Be 


manship, especially in the retail field, 
signifies something much broader and 


objects and most human impulses. 
| Check Made on Paint 
Sales After Campaign 


There was an interesting check-up on 
it in the Spring of 1928 in connection 
with the “save-the-surface” campaign 
| by the paint trade. This test covered 
566 shopping experiences, in 176 cities. 
The retail paint stores were marked on 
| 10 counts or factors in efficiency. They 
got a grade of “poor” in four of these— 
window display; orderliness of interior. 
display; ascertaining definitely the cts- 
| tomers’ wants; and, lastly, helping and 
| advising him. 
Ten counts, also, were borne in mind 
|in “sizing up” the salespeople. Amaz- 
|}ing as it may seem, the critics felt 
obliged to rate them “poor” to “terrible” 
in all but two of these. Only 5 per cent 
of the salesmen were classified as “ex- 
cellent.” Ninety-five per cent were re- 
garded as lacking in initiative. The in- 
escapable conclusion was @hat the cus- 
tomer is not sold the paint—he buys it. 
There is a big distinction there. 








apply in a measure to many retail stores. 

Seeing that 85 per cent of our shop- 
pers nowadays are ladies, one is rather 
surprised, in this paint survey, by the 


|fact that most of the retail salesmen! 


were chalked up as “unsatisfactory in 
personal appearance.” That surely calls 
for betterment. A salesman-need not be 


| unduly dandified—that may be a bit an- 


noying as I intimated a moment ago— 
but he will undoubtedly sell more goods 
if he is thoroughly presentable. 
“golden mean”—‘“neat but not gaudy’”— 
would seem to be the right prescription 
for the retail salesman. 


i Two Extremes to Avoid 


By Real Salesmen 


So, too, he needs to avoid the two ex- 
tremes of superaggressive, brassy brash- 
ness, on the one hand, and stolid, inert 
indifference.on the other. The spirit of 
sincere helpfulness lies between these 
Certainly, my opening comment 
about superficial glibness in a sales-talk 
did not mean that I would under value, 





iin the slightest, the qualities of pleasant 


speech, true consideration for customers, 
unpretentious solicitude for the satisfac- 
tion of their real desires. Courtesy that 
rings true is an infinitely previous quality 
in retail merchandising. . There is a wide 
gulf betwen that and mere “high-powered 
salesmenship.” 

Emerson, whom his latest biographer 
describes as “the wisest American,” said: 
“Life is not -so short: but that. there is 
always time for courtesy.” And it pays 
amazingly well, too. etail merchants 
generally—and we customers who ap- 
preciate it so deeply when we find it— 
retlize in a broad way that courtesy 
makes for better business, though we 
would hardly expect to find the difference 
presented in statistics. Just the other 
day, we got the dollars-and-cents facts 
on the value of courtesy in a retail hard- 
ware store. A nongovernmental busi- 
ness service reports the result of this 
clinical experiment. , 

The store owner set out to determine 

definitely the part played by extra 
courtesy in increasing sales. One day, 
whens his employes, following instruc- 
tions, waited on people with only ordin- 
ary courtesy, the average sales per cus- 
| tomer amounted to 28 cents. The fol- 
lowing day, the clerks were instructed 
to show such extra courtesies as call- 
ing the customer by his name; making 
a special effort—a modest but diligent 
effort—to find the exact article to fit his 
|mneeds; and then escorting him defer- 
jentially to the door. The resulting aver- 
age purchase jis reported to have been 
90 cents. That is rather astonishing— 
business increased by more than 200 per 
cent, simply through the exercise of a 
most agreeable and gracious form of re- 
tail sales-efficiency. 


Presented in Better Light 
Goods Sell Faster 


|. Such demeanor presented the store and 
its commodities in a more pleasant light. 
In that particular case the light was 
psychological, but actual physical light, 
good illumination, is, I think, a decidedly 
interesting element in retail store effi- 
ciency. Adequate: lighting within the 
store itself has much to do with “custo- 
mer satisfaction” in the choice of articles. 
You can see precisely what you are buy- 
ing. Where sanitation is important, 
lighting plays a vital role. Take meats, 
or instance. If such commodities can 
stand the revealing glow of adequate 
| lighting, the customer feels assured that 
he or she may safely go ahead and buy. 

In this present day and age, dinginess 
may be disastrous. The cheerful, at- 
tractive, stimulating radiance which 
makes it possible to use the entire store 
}to better advantage and presents the 
contents of that store in a vastly more 
appealing manner, is usually’worth many 
times the expenditure involved. 

One factor of primary importance in 
this “war on wasteful retailing” is what 
our efficiency friends call the “trans- 
actions cost.” This includes all the ex- 
pense involved in getting the merchan- 
dise from the shelves or counters into 
the hands of the consumer. You need 
enly go into a retail store and keep your 
eyes and ears open for 10 minutes to 
appreciate that this cost is very much 
greater than it need be and that it can 
| absorb the profit of a transaction much 
more effectively than the interest “ate 
up the debt” in the familiar southern 
story. 


Time Is Wasted 
On Trips Over Store 


What, precisely, do you see? You see 
a customer ordering a varied lot of 
groceries, let us say. “A box of corn 
flakes” is the first requirement. The sales- 
man rushes off, grabs a pole, lunges with 
practiced aim at a package on the top 
shelf. So far, 80 good. The second item 
is announced: “A head of cabbage.” Off 
|in another direction darts the clerk, to 
| return with the desired vegetable. Now 
| a little uncertainty sets in: hemming and 
| hawing is heard before the customer says: 
|“Oh yes, I think you better give me a 

couple pounds of coffee.” 

The salesman’s trip this time is, as 
likely as not, in an entirely new direction, 








This is not a reflection on the paint; 
j trade specifically, because it seems to! 


The | 





more comprehensive than any verbal | to still another corner of the store. 
fluency or “projection of personality.”! then: “You may add a cake of soap—yes, 
Retail merchandising efficiency is a deep-| one cake—let me see—I believe I’ll take 
lying, somewhat complex quality—touch- | that kind today.” One more promenade, 
ing, in a fascinating way, many material | to a different point of the compass. Con- | 


' 


} 





| 








| should not the idea be extended to other 


|‘Transactions Cost’ Is High 


j relatively small space, where the busi- 


AutaHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pus.isHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Fire Pre 





Suggestion Is Made That Ordinary Staples Such as Sugar 
Detivered at Homes Like Milk 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


} . 
“A can of peas”—apparently something 


f a —necessitates a jaunt 
of an afterthought And 


sider all the steps taken—the time con- 
sumed—in this. 

And, while this is going on, you may 
notice another clerk painstakingly mak- 
ing out a sales slip for a 5-cent purchase 
on which the margin of profit is, at best, | 
a small fraction of 1 cent. _ \ 

You may see customers evidently de- | 
sirous of examining goods but balked by 
the awkward placing of the counters in 
the store. : 

Through all such ineptitudes, maladroit 
arrangeménts, needless steps, dispropor- | 
tionate effort, time-consuming methods, 
hesitation and dilatory tactics. the “trans- 
action cost” mounts rapidly. Often, 
though the storekeeper does not realize 
it, it is wiping out the profit of the indi- 
vidual sale. | 


Small Orders Opposed 
As Harmful to Trade 


The “hesitation cost” alone is a very 
vital element. Often it is not the custo- 
mer who is primarily to blame, because | 
he is encouraged in his dawdling bv the | 
fundamentally mistaken methods of the | 
store. It is the system that is at fault. | 

To show you what “transactions cost” | 
can do, let me cite an example from a} 
field other than that of retailing. Jusi'| 
recently the Department of Commerce | 
made a survey of a rather small, but im-| 
portant, service industry. The analysis 
showed that 58 per cent of the individual | 
transactions of this industry were being 
conducted at a loss. For 22 per cent of | 
the orders, the receipts did not cover} 
even the cost of getting the product into 
the hands of the purchaser—to say noth- | 
ing of the cost of materials, labor and 
overhead. On its transactions as a whole 
the industry was making—but the losses 
on the smaller orders made the total 
— less than they wovld otherwise 
ave been, ; 

Need the orders in our retail stores 
be so small as many of them are? I 
spoke. about a cake of soap. Multitudes 
of peoplé do buy soap by the sing'e 
cake—and take up the time of sales- 
people while they hesitate and make 
“decisions” about that cake. Now is that 
really necessary? One is reminded of 
the scene in which the late comedian, | 
Raymond Hitchcock, was buying a post- | 
age stamp. After prolonged cogitation, 
he pointed decisively to one stamp in| 
the middle of a big sheet of them and | 
announced: “I’ll take that one.” I 

I do not mean to imply that there are | 
not big differences in soap or that peo- | 
ple should not be “choosy” about it. | 
What Iam trying to get across is that 
most of ug usé-soap with fair regularity 
and might>jystus well buy it in pack- 
ages of 5 'f@' cakes. Why would not 
that apply to°soap just as well as to 
sticks of chewing gum! And, when we 
have decided on the mgke that suits us, | 
why should not we have it delivered 
regularly to us, instead of chasing to 
the store for it? Would not that apply, 
also, to salt and sugar and a variety of 
other articles ? 

Take the case of milk. Few of us go 
to the store to buy our ordinary milk 
supplies by individual quarts or pints. 
(We may do that occasionally but not 
for our regular supplies.) We know we 
need it regularly—and, in consequence of 
that, the transactions are reduced to an 
utterly routine basis. The dairies de- 
liver the milk directly to our doors, on 
a comparatively narrow margin of 
profit. They are able to do that be- 
cause, even though daily. deliveries are 
required, many items of the “transac- 
tions cost” are low. For instance, the 
customer is billed only one a month. 
Most of the features of bookkeepiffg 
costs are on a monthly rather than a 
daily basis. At the end of the month 
no new selling effort has to be expended 
to induce the customer to continue the 
relation. We, the consumers, benefit 
through relatively low prices. Why 





staple commodities which we use regu- 
larly, in many of which, perhaps, the 
benefit would be even greater because 
the service would be more infrequent? 


Lowering. Retail Efficiency 

Business men are coming to realize, 
more and more, the enormous bearing 
that this question of “transactions cost” 
has on retail efficiency. They are begin- 
ning to cast about eagerly for- means, 
methods, or devices to reduce the present | 
high “transactions cost” which is so 
plainly an evidence of inefficiency and 
which is wreaking such havoc with their 
profits, in all too many cases. 

One of the more obvious devices em- 
ployed is that of automatic vending ma- 
chines—“selling by robot,” as it has been 
called. From such coin-controlled ma- 
chines you can now get not only candies, 
matches, and chewing gum, the old fa- 
miliar articles, but cigarettes, handker- | 
chiefs, canned goods—commodities of 
very diverse but more or less standard- 
ized character, from a meat pie to per- 
fume, 

Another practical device is rearrange- 
ment of the retail store. One of the 
simpler aspects of this is merely taking 
the counters away from in front of the 
shelves, where, so often’ in the past, they 
have interfered with the clerk’s freedom 
of movement and have prevented custom- | 
ers from examining goods as they would | 
wish to do. i +a 

Then there is the more important prin- 
ciple of “specialization of space.” The 
idea is just this: Certain classes of 
goods are staples and move fast, involv- 
ing little deliberation or “nice discrimina- 
tion” on the part of the customer. Group 
such goods at the back of the store, in| 


ness of handling them can proceed rap- 
idly and effectively. 

On the other hand, devote the larger 
space at the front of the store to the 
display of merchandise that involves a 
real selection—-where the customer, with- 
out troubling any clerks unduly and with- 
out “cramping the style” of those who 
are making things hum back in the 
staple-goods department, will have ample 
time and leisure to exercise his or her 
judgment as to the charaeter, quality, or 
price of the more highly differentiated 
objects that he is seeking. 

Through efficient methods such as 
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Cases of Diphtheria 


Decline for Week 


Deaths From Influenza and 
Pneumonia Are Also Re- 
ported to Be Fewer by 
Public Health Service 


Measles and diphtheria showed a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of cases 
reported for the week ended Nov. 23, ac- 
cording to the bulletin made public by 
the Public Health Service. The number 
of cases of measles reported for the week 
in 1929 was 2,681 compared to. 3,466 
cases in the same week. last year, while 
the number of cases of diptheria declined 
from 2,616 to 2,333. 

The number of deaths from influenza 
and pneumonia also showed a decline 
from the corresponding week in 1928. 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
31,550,000. The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
Weeks ended Nov. 23, 








1929, and Nov. 24, 1928: 
Cases Reported 
1929 


1928 
2,616 
979 


Diphtheria: 
46 States . 
97 cities 

Measles: 
45 States 
97 cities . 

Meningococcus meningitis: 
45 States 
97 cities sete seyeeeeres 

Poliomyelitis: 
45 States 

Scarlet fever: 
46 States 
97 cities 

Smallpox: 
46 States ......0% 
97 cities ... 

Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
97 cities 


3,466 
Schre he's 656 
91 
46 


48 





Deaths Reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 
90 cities .... 
Smallpox: 
90 cities 





Insurance Companies Urge 
Tax Reduction in California 





State of California: 

Sacramento, Dec. 14. 
Percy V. Long, assistant general coun- 
sel of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; John H. Riordan, representing 
life insurance companies; Thomas F. 
Ryan, representing California fire insur- 
ance companies and Leslie J. Cooper of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, appeared before the California 
legislative tax committee, recently and 
urged a reduction in the present State 

tax of 2.6 per cent on gross premiums. 
Mr. Long told the committee the com- 
panies should be permitted to deduct 
losses from premium volume in comput- 
ing taxes. Mr. Ryan recommended repeal 
of the law requiring insurance companies 
to post a bond of $10,000 to guarantee the 
payment of taxes.; Under the present 
trate of 2.6 per cent tax on gross pre- 
miums, he said, insurance companies last 
year paid 13 per cent of the total. taxes 
collected by the State from corporate 

sources, 





Earlier Reports Required _ 
On Salaries of Employes 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
of the payee is unknown to the payor, 
the payee is considered a single person 
for the purpose of filing an information 
return. / 

A separate return of information for 
each employe is required of employers. 
The requirement is not limited to peri- 
odical payments, but a single payment 
must be reported. 

Information returns are required on 
Form 1099 and must be accompanied by 
a letter of transmittal on Form 1096, 
whith shows the number of returns filed. 

Information returns are carefully 

checked with the individual returns of 
taxpayers to whom the payments are 
made. Many delinquent returns and ad- 
ditional revenue amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been se- 
cured as a result of the examination of 
information returns. 
a Pee 
sales, while, at the same time, he ac- 
tually saved in the costs of his opera- 
tions. Another merchant who does an 
astonishing amount of business on a 
small capital and inventory, reports that, 
by having his “fast-movers” compactly 
placed, he is enabled to do 75 per cent 
of his business in 25 per cent of his 
space. Such organization of the store 
represents efficiency. 


Sales Are Increased 
Through Space Savings 


Just a word about deliveries: There 
is a tendency in some.quarters to con- 
sider “cash and carry” as embodying an 
indisputably efficient, money-saving prin- 
ciple. It certainly has merits. could 
not undertake tonight any elaborate com- 
parison of the relative benefits of “cash 
and carry” and “telephone and delivery.” 
I merely want to note that the latter 
system has advantages of a sort that 
are not always recognized. In the first 
place, it saves the time of thousands of 
us customers—obviates the necessity of 
our going to the store. And it enables 
the store clerks to operate effectively. 

Here is an example of how that works: 
A clerk with a dozen orders received 
over the telephone can stand in front 
of the canned peas and take down a 
dozen or more tins all at the same time, 
expeditiously, instead of making a dozen 
separate trips at the behest of indi- 
vidual customers standing in front of 
the counter. Such efficiency in assem- 
bling orders is one of the very effective 
means of cutting down that troublesome, 
potentially destructive “high transac- 
tions cost” that we have been looking 
at this evening. 

To cut it to the very minimum is, 
today, one of the major tasks of good 
retail salesmanship.. The vital point is 
that the merchant must know what each 
service is costing him. He can not guess, 
or “feel his wav” vaguely—he must have 
the facts and figures, and they must be 
exact. By getting them, he will enable 
every one of us to benefit, through lower 
prices. 

In this, he might take a leaf from 
the book of many wholesalers who have 
accomplished most surprising and grati- 
fying economics by eliminating numerous 
accounts that proved to be unprofitable 
and by taking other means to reduce 





thése, one merchant that I have in mind 
achieved a 10 per cent increase in his 


“transactions costs,” 





















































































































































AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILy 


Agriculture 


from the survey now being made under |to rural America, offices of the Depart- 
the direction of the National Committee | 
on Radio and Education appointed six | 
months ago by Secretary Wilbur of the 
Department of the Interior. | daily weather information. 

‘The use of radio dealt with by Director | 
Eisenhower in his report is only part of | 600 radio stations were, broadcasting the 
the radio broadcasting work of the De-| informational services’ of the United 
partment of Agriculture. 





Syndicate Programs 


Of Agricultural Data 
Will Be Broadcast 





Federal and State Govern-|: 


ments Will Give Coopera- 
tive Service to. Farmers) 
During Next Year | 








The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects to effect in 1930 a cooperative | 
service between the States and the radio 
service of the Department for broadcast- 
ing syndicated Federal-State agricultural 
and home economics information pro-| 
grams through the radio stations in each | 
State, M. S. Eisenhower, Director of In- 
formation of the Department, announced 
in his annual report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, made! 
public ‘Dec. 14. | 

Mr. Eisenhower stated that although 
the Department has undertaken no sur- | 
vey of listeners’ attitude toward agri- | 
cultural and home economics broadcast- 
ing, surveys made by the Extension Serv- | 
ice of the Department, by the Penn- | 
sylvania department of agriculture, and | 
by the National Broadcasting Company, | 
indicate that farmers and homemakers | 
desire the Department’s programs. | 

The most important development in} 
the near future in general radio work | 
by the Department, the Director o In- 
formation said, is the establishment of | 
the proposed Federal-State syndicate 
service. To begin, this contemplates, he | 
explained, release to broadcasting sta- | 
tions of a 10-minute daily manuscript | 
program jointly prepared by the De- | 
partment and State agricultural col-| 
leges. 


States to Receive Aid 

The Department’s contribution to. the | 
programs, Mr. Eisenhower explained, will 
be correlated with that of the State col- | 
leges, so as to give to farmers in each | 
State technical and economic informa- | 
tion that is locally adapted to their) 
particular needs. A summary of the} 
part of the annual report dealing with 
the radio service follows in full text: | 

In the last fiscal year the Depart-| 


ment of Agriculture greatly extended its | 
use of radio broadcasting in giving in- | 
formation on farm and home to the Na- | 
tion, says M. S. Eisenhower, Director of | 
Information of the Department of Agri- | 
culture, in his annual report to Secretary | 
Arthur M. Hvde on the informational | 
work of the Department. | 

New uses of radio were developed | 
during the year by the Department in) 
cooperation with the National Broadcast- | 
ing Company, which opened its networks | 
to a 15-minute daily program direct from | 
Washington and two special half-hour | 
broadcasts. In cooperation with 152 | 
stations individually the Department | 
transmitted syndicate programs totalling | 
altogether 40 minutes a day for the com- | 
plete ,service. In addition, special serv- | 
ices were issued through cooperating sta- 
tions in connection with insect invasions 
and other emergencies. 


New Arrangement Made 


By the close of the year, the Depart-| 
ment had arranged with the National | 
Broadcasting Company for a daily 45-| 
minute program, known as “The National 
Farm and Home Hour” and transmitted | 
through 32 associated stations of the| 
company. Also, the Department had pro- | 
posed to the agricultural colleges of the | 
48 States a cooperative arrangement for | 
a release of syndicated Federal-State | 
agricultural and home-economics infor- | 
mation programs through the radio sta- | 
tions in each State. This arrangement 
is expected to become effective in 1930. 


The special network broadcasts of the | 
year were a program on Jan, 28, 1929, | 
sending a summary of the Annual Agri- | 
cultural Outlook Report of the Depart- 
ment—a repert designed to acquaint 
producers of major agricultural com- 
modities with supply and demand pro- | 
spects for the eomming year—and a Na- 
tional 4-H Club program on June 22, 
1929. In the latter program Mrs. Her- | 
bert Hoover ‘addressed the youth of the | 
Nation. 

The radio audience wrote the Depart- | 
ment 80,000 letters in the year. The De- | 
partment undertook no survey of lis- | 
teners’ attitude toward agricultural and 
home-economics broadcasting, but Mr. | 
Eisenhower points to surveys made by | 
the National Broadcasting Company, the 
Pennsylvania department of agricultural, 
and the Extension Service of the United | 
States Department of Agriculture as in- | 
dicating that farmers and homemakers 
want and use the Department of Agri-| 
culture information that is broadcast | 
especially to them. 


Survey Is Needed 

Director Eisenhower says that a na-| 
tion-wide survey of the status of agri-| 
culture is greatly needed “in order to 
provide a basis for organizing informa- 
tion services to use this new agency of 
communication effectively.” 

“Extension work executives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, after analyzing | 
fragmentary data on the cost and in-| 
fluence of radio, stated that although no 
conclusion can yet be reached, the indi- 
cation is that the radio will compare well 
with news services in influencing farmers 
to adopt better practices,” says the re- | 
pore. 

The most important development of the | 
near future in general radio information 
work by the Department, Director Eisen- 
hower indicates, is the establishment of 
the proposed Fedefal-State syndicate 
service. “This contemplates, at the 
start,” he says, “the release to radio 
broadcasting stations of a “10-minute | 
daily manuscript program jointly pre- 
pared by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State agricultural 
colleges. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s contribution to the releases will be 
correlated with that of the State colleges, 
so as to give to the famers of each State 
technical and economic information that 
is locally adapted to their particular | 
needs.” 

Director Eisenhower anticipates that it | 
may be possible in the future for the 
Department of Agriculture to use the 
radio still more effectively, through the | 
development of “wired wireless” service 
and electric transcription of programs; 
and he expects that valuable information 
for all interests concerned in the edu- 
cational use of broadcasting, will develop | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





general information broadcasts supplicd | the ‘fiscal year closed. 


ment other than the Office of Information 
| cooperate with broadcasting stations in 
supplying daily market-news services and 


In all, more than 290 of the Nation’s 


Home Economics Farm Radio 


Decline in Wheat Exports 








Of Two Nations Predicted | Arthur M. Hyde. i 
| Wheat crops of these two countries are | #Mount to about 190,000,000 bushels less 
estimated at less than 300,000,000 bushels | than last year, it was stated. 
against 500,000,000 bushels harvested last} From Argentina only about 100,000;-| partment of Agriculture’s information 
year, and: a five-year average of about} 000 to 110,000,000 bushels could be ex- 
: I 4 than 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels | 380,000,000 bushels, he said. These re-| ported in the year as compared with! 
Besides the | States Department of Agriculturé when | of wheat, against 237,000,000 bushels! ductions are mainly due to bad weather} about 250,000,000 exported in the last subject will be published in full text in 
last year, and an average for the last| conditions. Conditions in Argentina have year, it was stated. 


In the next six months Australia and | 
Argefttina probably will ship no more | 
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| 
five years of 187,000,000, it was just an- | been very unfavorable for the wheat crop. | 


| nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture, 


CA ‘2787) 
Farm Methods 











a Australian exports 
_ Surpluses for export and carry-over | months probably will not exceed 50,- 
in these two countries probably will| 000,000 bushels as compared with 84,- 
000,000 bushels for the last year, and 
| 75,000,000 in the last five years, the De- 


indicated, it was said. 
The Department’s statement on this 


| the issue of Dec. 17. 
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The Power of Practical Imagination 


O ACCOMPLISH seemingly impossi- 

ble things; to create, in a few short years, 

a huge industry of a kind never known 
before; to satisfy certain wants of a million people 
in an utterly mew and satisfactory manner; to put 
into operation a far-reaching plan that is building 
up important national resources; to rescue and 
put new life into another basic American industry 
seriously threatened—to do all this is to fill a 
large order! 


Yet this is the record of a small group of men 
fired with the enthusiasms of a leader who has 
demonstrated again and again the practical quality 
of his imagination. These men have done many 
things that apparently “couldn’t be done.” They 
have squeezed years of progress into months, 

And their work has only begun. 

A few years ago a young man in the lumber 
business in Minnesota did a little constructive 
thinking. Said he, “Lumber is largely cellulose. 
How could we manufacture a synthetic board out 
of cellulose taken from a plant that can be cut 
and re-grown each year as a crop?” 

He experimented with straw, with cornstalks, 
milkweed, and even, with cactus, At length the 
ideal material was found in bagasse, the shredded 
stalks of sugar cane remaining after the sugar has 
been extracted. These small fibres were cellulose 
in its toughest, strongest form, and could readily 
be pressed into a board that was not only stiff and 
strong, but had an amazing resistance to the 
passage of heat and cold. The young man, Bror 
G. Dahlberg, and his associates, had produced a 
new and tremendously important structural insu- 
lating material which they named Celotex. Its 
commercial manufacture began in 1921 when 
news dispatches told of the “biggest board in the 
world”, 12 feet wide and goo feet long, turned 
out by the Celotex mills. 

From a production of only 18 million feet in 


its first year Celotex has grown to its present 
capacity of 480 million feet annually. More than 
250,000 homes have been made comfortable the 
year round, warm in winter, cool in summer, less 
costly to heat, by having Celotex built into them 
as the standard insulating board, as sheathing, as 
lath, or as an interior finish of great beauty. The 
superiority of Celotex Insulation is indicated by 
its use in 91% of all railway refrigerator cars built 
in 1928 and by its adoption, after exhaustive tests, 
by foremost makers of mechanical refrigerators. 
Inthe field of sound control, leading radio manufac- 
turers are using Celotex to clarify tone production. 
The world’s largest hotel has the carpets of its 3,000 
roomslaid over resilient, sound-deadening Celotex. 
Hundreds of large offices are kept comfortably 
quiet by ceilings of Acousti-Celotex. All this 
because science and a practical imagination made 
useful something that was formerly thrown away! 


There were difficulties. The domestic supply 
of bagasse was threatened by declining yields of 
canein Louisiana. Many people said the cane sugar 
industry in America was dying. But Dahlberg and 
his group believed this condition chiefly due to 
the persistence of outworn methods. 


They started at once to push the planting, in 
Louisiana, of the famous P. O. J. canes, developed 
in Java, that have since put the industry again on 
its feet. These new canes had been produced 
some years earlier by Dutch sugar planters who 
had been faced with the problem of finding new 
and better varieties of cane. By cross-breeding 
Java cane, high in sugar content, with a wild 
cane from the slopes of the Himalaya mountains, 
they developed a new and superior stock marked 
with the best characteristics of both parents—a 
juicy cane, high in sugar yield with hardy leaves 
and roots to withstand adverse conditions. Dahl- 
berg saw at once that this new cane stock would 
help revive the American sugar industry. 


They set the pace by purchasing some 50,000 
acres of plantations, modernizing mills and 
putting into effect scientific methods that are 
breaking all local records for production. The 
thing that “couldn’t be done” was done, by the 
power of practical imagination. 

But this was not enough. Dahlberg saw the 
possibilities, not only for profit but for important 
economic gains to the country, in further devel- 
opment of the sugar cane industries —in raising 
more domestic sugar, which the nation sadly 
needs, and from the by-product, bagasse, making 
Celotex to meet a rapidly growing demand and 
and an increasing number of uses. 

He asked the experts, “Where in the United 
States, besides Louisiana, can sugar cane be suc- 
cessfully grown?” 

The answer was given quickly: ‘Florida. 
Control the water in the Everglades district and 
you will have there the best sugar lands on earth!” 

Here were thousands of virgin acres waiting 
for the man of imagination to drain and till them— 
a task for a Dahlberg to conceive and execute. 

Action quickly followed investigation. 

The Dahlberg group has acquired over 150,- 
000 acres of the richest Everglades lands, on the 
southem shores of Lake Okeechobee; has put 


60,000 acres under water control; has provided 
two large grinding mills; has completely motor- 
ized all its operations; has planted newly devel- 
oped strains of cane on 17,000 acres, and is 
pushing this work night and day to include the 
entire tract; has over 10,000 acres in rich milling 
cane ready for grinding this December; has se- 
cured extensions of two railroads to its properties; 
and has built up a complete small city and in- 
stalled and operated its public utilities. This 
tremendous project is fast becoming a completed 
reality because‘ its conception, though highly im- 
aginative, was practical, 

The Dahlberg group has accomplished many 
things in its eight years, but its story has only 
begun. It looks not back, but forward to a field of 
services and opportunities vastly wider. That its 
work may be done increasingly better it has. or- 
ganized the Dahlberg Corporation of America to 
centralize the control and financing of the various 
companies, In order to build confidence in Dahl- 
berg enterprises and to secure the acceptance of 
their products which their history merits, it is 
proper to keep the public informed. Hence we 
advertise. We are glad to furnish full details con- 
cerning the various Dahlberg Industries and their 
products upon request. 


Dahlberg Sugar Cane Industries 


The Celotex Company 


° Dahlberg Corporation 
Of AMOR . nic 0 oe 


The South Coast Company 





The Southern Sugar Company 
Clewiston Company, Inc. 


‘The Cypremort Company 


CELOTEX 


INSGLATING CANE BOARD 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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‘Reliet Is Granted 
_ In Infringement Suit 





Delaying Action While Waiting 
For Decision in Point Is 
Not Laches 


Pittsburgh. Pa.—The Collins patent for 
an eléctric resistance furnace suitable for 
heat treating large objects at tempera- 
tures in some cases approximately the 
softening point of iron has been held to 
be valid and infringed by the District 
Court for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania 

To overcome the defects in prior art 
furnaces of an insufficient heat emitting 
surface area resistor, the patent, the | 
court states, adopted a flat or ribbon-like 
resistor mounted edgewise to the wall, in 
place of the use of a wire as a resistance 
element. This device, it is pointed -out, 
produced a new result which had been 
previously unsuccessfully attempted. The 
court held that the patent embodying 
this invetion was valid. 

“The Collins invention,” the opinion 
states, “has made a success of the modern 
electric high-temperature production fur- 
nace, and has enabled it to meet all 
modern heat-treating requirements and | 
successfully compete with fuel-fired fur- 
naces from the standpoint of rate of pro- 
duction.” 

The defendant’s furnace was held to 
embody the elements of the claims in 
suit, combined and cooperating in sub- 
stantially the same way as therein set 
forth, to give the same results, and there- 
fore was held to infringe the claims. 

The court held that in order to sustain 
the validity of a patent, it is not neces- 
sary to show that the patented device 
worked perfectly and that even where 
some devices gave considerable trouble, 
the patent will not be held void. j 











GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Vi 
Gerorce J. HAGAN COMPANY. 

District Court, W. D. Pennsylvania. 

Equity No. 1103. 

Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 14, 1929 | 
McvVicar, District Judge—tThis is a) 
suit by the General Electric Company, a| 
corporation of the State of New York, | 
against the George J. Hagan Company, a} 
corporation of the State of Pennsyl! 
vania. Plaintiff avers that it is the! 
owner of Collins Patent No. 1310000, an| 
improvement in electric resistance fur-| 


Validity 


+ 


| small. 


|}came overloaded and failed. 


|and returned to plaintiff. 
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invented and built a furnace for the Mid- 
vale Steel Company for the hardening 
and drawing of projectiles. This was 
Collins’ first step toward the invention of 
the patent in suit. 

8. The Midvale Steel Company furnace 
was a cylindrical pit furnace about seven 
feet high and four feet outside diameter, 
lined with firebrick surrounded by heat 
insulation. On the bottom of this fur- 
nace was supported a metallic cagework 
consisting of metallic rings with inter- 
mediate vertical metallic struts. The 
rings had inwardly projecting studs on 
which were carried insulators. The 
metallic resistor was a round wire which 
was wound back and forth in vertical 
zig-zag loops between and over the in- 
sulators, each upper bend being sup- 
ported by the upper insulators. The wire 
loops were inside of and free_from the 
walls, and hence the “muffle effect” was 
There was one layer of resistors 
to each of the three rings so that the 
radiant heat of the loop legs passed di- 
rectly to the work. The projectile to be 
heat treated was lowered through the 
open top into the circular space inside 
the wire windings, and the top closed 
by a firebrick cover. 


Failure of Resistor 
Wire Caused Rejection 


9. This furnace went into use in the | 
Spring or Summer of 1918. It proved 
successful for drawing at about 1,100 
degrees F. but it was unsuccessful for | 
hardening at 1,500 degrees F. The fur- | 
nace was therefore successful up to tem- ; 
peratures which had theretofore been | 
practicable with metallic-resistor fur-| 
naces. It failed at hardening tempera- | 
ture because the round wire did not have | 
sufficient area of heat radiating surface. 
To get the 1,500 degree F. temperature 
the resistor wire must be raised 300 de- | 
grees or 400 degrees F. higher than 1,500 
degrees F. and rapidly burnt out. It be- 
For this | 
reason the furnace was finally abandoned 





10. The demand for high-temperature | 
electric resistor furnaces continued, and | 
in 1917, the Government asked the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, among other elec- 
trical manufacturers, to endeavor to pro- 
duce an electric furnace suitable for the 
heat treatment of large gun forgings. 

11. Plaintiff referred this matter to 
Collins, its chief engineer, who made the 
invention described in the patent in suit, | 
which was assigned to the plaintiff. 

12. In the application for the patent, 
Collins set forth on page 1 of the appli- | 
cation, that | 

“The present invention relates to in- | 
dustrial electric resistance furnaces suit- | 


of Electric Furna 


/8, 1924. On June 2, 1926, counsel stipu- 
jlated in writing that this case may be} 
jretained on the docket until 
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contained in the Collins patent has since 
been made by the substitution of hanger 
bricks embedded in the furnace wall for 
supporting the resistor ribbons instead | 
of insulators intermediately supported | 
on the walls by metal rings. The Collins 
combination is present in this improve-| 
ment. 


Suit Deferred Pending 
Decision in Point 


19. The Collins invention has made a 
success of the modern electric high tem- 
perature production furnace, and has | 
enabled it to meet all modern heat-treat-| 
ing requirements and successfully com- 
pete with fuel-fired furnaces from the 
standpoint of rate of production. | 

20. Defendant, from 1919 until 1923, | 
built furnaces embodying the Collins in-| 
vention under an oral license with the 
plaintiff, which furnaces were built in| 
accordance with the plaintiff’s design. 

21. In February, 1923, the plaintiff of- 
fered the defendant a written license 
under its furnace patents, including the 
patent in suit. Correspondence in rela- 
tion thereto continued from Feb. 28, 19238, 
to Sept. 25, 1923. On the latter date, de- 
fendant refused plaintiff’s offer of a| 
license. 

22. The bill in this case was filed May | 


further | 
action of counsel. The delay in trying | 
the case seems to have been caused by 
a mutual desire that a decision be made | 
in a case, which had been tried in the; 
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Brokers—Contracts with Customers—Construction and Operation—Incorpo- 
ration—Rules of Exchange— 

In the absence of anything to ‘the contrary, the rules of exchange upon 
which a customer’s order is to be executed will form part of his contract 
with the broker, but such rules cannot be deemed to be incorporated into 
the contract, if the broker has expressly agreed to terms which are incon- 
sistent with them.—Leviten v. Bickley, Mandeville & Wimple, Inc, (C. C. 
A. 2)—IV U.S, Daily, 2758,.Dec. 16, 1929. 


Brokers—Contracts with Customers—Construction and Operation—Incorpo- 
ration of Terms of Confirmation Slips— 

The terms of a confirmation slip delivered to a customer by a broker upon 
the execution of the customer’s order are not part of the original contract 
between the customer and broker, and in order to make them so, the broker 
must show that the customer knew the terms and, in the course of dealing, 
understood them to apply to his transactions.—Leviten v. Bickley, Mande- 
ville & Wimple, Inc. (C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2758, Dec. 16, 1929. 


Brokers—Contracts with Customers—Ratification of Unauthorized Acts of 
Broker— 

Where a broker, in trading for a customer on short sales of butter for 
future delivery on margin deposited with the broker, required additional 
margin, the price of butter having risen, but, ng unable to communicate 
with the customer, pursuant to agreement, to give him notice and an oppor- 
tunity to deposit additional margin, covered his customers trades by pur- 
chasing additional butter at the market price, which resulted in a loss charmed 
to the customer’s account; and the closing out of the customers short sales 
left a balance of his margin due him for which he received payment, and 
the customer knew that the reinstatement of his account had been refused, 
but he made no protest or gave any intimation of any claim until he filed 
suit for breach of contract some two months later, the market in the mean- 
time fluctuating, held: Customer ratified the act of his broker by his ac- 
quiescence and silence for an unreasonable time.—Leviten v. Bickley, Mande- 
ville & Wimple, Inc. (C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2758, Dee. 16, 1929. 


Principal and Agent—Mutual Rights and Liabilitiee—Unauthorized Acts of 
Agent—Ratification— 

Ratification by the principal of the unauthorized acts of an agent may 
be proved not only by express assent but also by implication from the prin- 
cipal’s acquiescence or failure to dissent within a reasonable time after being 
informed by the agent of what he has done.—Leviten v. Bickley, Mande- 
ville & Wimple, Inc. (C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2758, Dec. 16, 1929. 


* Principal and Agent—Mutual Rights and Liabilitiee—Unauthorized Acts of 
Agent—Repudiation and Ratification— 
The mere assertion by the principal that an act of his agent was unau- 
thorized does not amount to a repudiation or prevent a subsequent ratifica- 
tion.—Leviten v. Bickley, Mandeville & Wimple, Inc. (C. C. A. 2)-IV U. S. 
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United States Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, as the decision in| 
that case might have a bearing on the| 

| 


| decision in this case. 


23. Defendant, from the expiration of | 


| the oral licenses has made and has con-| 
| tinued to make until the present time, | 
| furnaces containing the elements of the | 
| Collins invention, including the flat rib- | 


bon-like resistor mounted edgewise to 
the furnace wail. 
24. Defendant’s structure i 


| 
| 
| 


> | 
s shown in| 


| plaintiff’s exhibits Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5,| 


which embody the following combined | 
features— | 

(a) A high-temperature electric re- | 
sistance furnace having an enclosing re- | 


naces; that the defendant has infringed | able for heat treating large objects, such | fractory furnace wall. 


the same and prays for an injunction 
and an accounting. 
validity of the patent and infringement 
thereof. The court finds the following 
facts and conclusions of law. 
FINDINGS OF FACT 

1. Prior to the Collins patent of July 
15, 1919, high temperature heat treat- 
ment work of large objects, such as 
guns and forgings was done in fuel-fired 
furnaces. 

2. Fuel-fired furnaces were objection- 
able on account of the amount of high 
skilled labor required, unsatisfactory 
results and discomfort to workmen from 
the emission of noxious gases. 

3. Prior to the Collins patent, carbon- 
resistor furnaces had been used without 
success. In the carbon-resistor type for 
large-production work the carbon in the 
form of loose coke or graphite was shov- 
eled into longitudinal troughs extending 
along the side portions of the furnace 
bottom. The current passed through this 
carbon-resistance material, causing it to 
heat up. The difficulty with these fur- 
naces as shown by the record was that 
the lower layer of carbon in the trench 
was raised to such a temperature that 
it melted the adjacent brickwork, this 
being aided by the passage of some cur- 
rent through the hot brickwork. As the 
firebrick raised in temperature its re- 
sistance was lowered to a point where 
stray electric current wardered 
through it. 


Early Metallic Furnaces 


Not Generally Practicable 

4. Beginning about 25 years ago, 
small metallic-resistor electric furnaces | 
came into use for laboratory work and to| 
some extent for the heat treatment of | 
small tools. These were first of the| 
muffle type wherein the small resistance | 
Wire was wound around the outside of a} 
fireclay or tile muffle or box, the tool| 
being put inside the muffle. The heat| 
Was generated in the outer resistance | 
wire and conducted through the fireclay | 
or title to the tool. While these were | 
used to some extent, particularly for| 
laboratory and small tool work, they | 
were not commercially practicable for| 
large work because the windings oxidized 
rapidly and burnt out, making the main- | 
tenance cost high. To give the desired | 
hardening temperature of about 1,500 de- 
grees F. to the tool, the windings must 
be subjected to a temperature several | 
hundred degrees higher, due to the! 
muffle effect. The wire was a_ nickel 
chromium alloy. 

5 About 1910 or 1912, this muffle type 
of furnace was modified by grooving or | 
slotting the interior wall of the muffle | 
and placing the winding of resistor wire 
in these grooves or slots. This improved | 
these small tool treating furnaces some- 
what, as a small part of the radiant heat 
passed direct to the work through the 
slot or groove openings into the interior, 
but the temperature of the resistor must | 
be much higher than the work and the | 
heat was stored up in the muffle material | 
causing heat “lag” and interfering with | 
the automatic control of the tempera-| 
re The “muffle effect” was still pres- 
ent. 

6. Also, about 1904 or 1905, electric | 
ovens having metallic resistors came into 
use. This oven type of electric furnace 








wes used for giving temperatures up to | 
about 500-600 degrees F. and was used in| 


prevaring foods, in drying materials, in 
Waking japan, etc. Also, such furnaces 
were used for low temperature work 
(900 degrees F.) on large articles, such 
ee the shrinking of jackets and liners 
on large guns. These were found to be 
unsuitable for operations requiring tem- 
peratures above 900 degrees F., and ex- 


cept for the shrinking furnaces, they 


| plurality 


as guns, engine shafts, large blocks and | 


iron. 
| “It is the object of my invention to | 
| provide a furnace operable at high tem- 
peratures which is capable of efficient 
| distribution of heat from the resistor to | 
the wérk, without local overheating and} 
in which the heating resistor and sup- 
porting parts are sufficiently rugged to 
permit the furnace to be operated under 
{commercial conditions with a long life. 
| My invention comprises a novel arrange- 
|ment of the heater and support, as will 
| be pointed out with greater particularity 
in the appended claims.” 


Defect in First 


Furnace Overcome. 

Twelve claims were made hy Collins | 
| including Nos. 7 to 11, which are the 
|claims involved in this suit, and which | 
|are as follows: 

“7, An electric resistance furnace com- 

prising an inclosing furnace wall, a rib- 
bon-shaped resistor located to radiate 
|heat to a charge within said furnace, 
current connections for said resistor and 
}means for supporting said resistor adja- 
cent the inner surface of said furnace 
wall and in position to freely expand and 
| contract out of contact with said wall. 

“8. An electfic resistance furnace com- 
prising a furnace wall, refractory sup- 

| ports mounted upon said wall and pro- 
jecting away therefrom, a_ resistance 
heater having a plurality of bends and 





\being gravitationally upheld at said bends 


by said supports and current connections 
for said heater. 

“9. An electric resistance furnace com- 
prising an inclosing furnace wall having 


|a lining of refractory material, a sinu- 


ous ribbon-shaped resistor, current con- 
nections therefor, and means for sup- 
porting said resistor adjacent the inner 
wall of said furnace. 

“10. An electric resistance furnace 
comprising an inclosing furnace struc- 
ture having a lining of refractory ma- 
terial, and refractory members supported 
by the wall of said furnace, a sinuous 
resistor supported at its bends by said 
members and located to radiate heat to a 


charge within said furnace and having | 


sections between said bends in substan- 
tially a vertical position to/permit free 
expansion and contraction of said re- 
sistor when subjected to temperature 
changes. 

“11, An electric resistance furnace 
comprising an inclosure having a refrac- 


|tory lining, refractory supports extend- 
{ing away from said lining, and a re- 


fractory resistance heater having a 
‘ of bends and_ intervening 
straight portions upheld by said sup- 
ports in effective heat radiating relation 
to a charge-receiving chamber in said 
furnace.” 

13. Collins, in this invention, 
came the defect in the 
Company furnace, which defect. included 
an insufficient heat emitting surface area 
resistor, by adopting a flat or ribbon- 


over- 


like resistor mounted edgewise to the | 


wall, 
14. Furnaces built in accordance with 


plants. 


ing the war period. 


ent time. 





were used only up to about 500 degrees 
or 600 degrees. 

7. When the World War began there 
was a demand for electric resistor pro- 
duction furnaces for high temperature 
work of 1.500 degrees F, or more, but 
no one, prior thereto, had discovered or 
invented such a furnace. Collins at- 

_tempted to supply this demand and he 


forgings during: the war period. 


17, Between 400 and 500 furnaces em-|ally or at right angles to the wall, 
bodying the Collins invention have been | 


|The second is said to be an improve- 


(b) Refractory supports carried upon | 


Defendant . denies | the like, at temperatures in some cases | Such wall and projecting inwardly there- | 
| approximating the softening point of 


from so as to extend substantially | 
radially or at right angles to the wall. | 

(c) Ribbon-like resistors bent in zig- | 
zag or sinuous form with each upper | 


bend carried on one of such supports, | 
the legs of each loop extending verti- | 
cally and having free expansion and | 
contraction under temperature differ- 
ences. 

(d) The ribbons, being carried on the | 
inwardly projecting supports are edge- 
wise to the wall, but out of contact there- 
with, 

(e) The resistors supported as above 
described are in effective heat-radiating 
relation to the charge-receiving chamber 
of the furnace. 

25. None of the prior patents intro- 
duced by defendant anticipates the Col- 
lins invention. Defendant’s main refer- 
ences are Kohn patents Nos. 1037745 and 
1187630. The first is a muffle furnace. 


| ment on the first furnace, and is a semi- 
muffle furnace. Neither of these furnaces 
are suitable for high-temperature pro- 
duction work. 

| 26. The elements of the Collins patent 

| were individually ~old.. The combination 
was new and this combination attained 

a new and improved result. 


Collins patent in 1919, and this knowl- 
| edge continued down to the present time. 


27. Defendant had knowledge of the} 


Patents—Patentability-—Combinations— 

Where a combination of old elements attains a new and improved result, 
for which there was a demand which others had unsuccessfully tried to meet, 
and the present combination was a commercial success, the combination was 
not obvious, required more than mechanical skill and was patentable.— 
General Electric Co. v. Hagan Co. (D. C., W. D. Pa.)—IV U. S, Daily, 2758, 
Dec. 16, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Utility— 

In order to sustain the validity of a patent in suit it is not necessary to 
show that the patented device worked perfectly, and evem where some de- 
vices gave considerablé trouble the patent will not be held void—General 
ee Co. v. Hagan Co. (D. C., W. D. Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2758, Dee. 
16, 1929. 


Patents—Infringement—Additions and Improvements— 

Infringement is not avoided where defendant’s device is an improvement 
on the patented device.—General Electric Co. v. Hagan Co. (D.C, W. D. 
Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2758, Dec. 16, 1929. 


Patents—Defenses—Laches— 

Where patent issued in 1919 and defendant had oral license from 1919 to 
1923 and during 1923. negotiated for but refused written license, and bill 
was filed in 1924, and in 1925 stipulation was filed to await “further action 
of counsel” because it was desired'to get decision of another court in another 
case, the present case will not be dismissed for unreasonable delay when 
called for trial in 1929.—General Electric Co. v. Hagan Co. (D.C. W. D. 
Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2758, Dec. 16, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Change in Form— 

It was patentable to substitute ribbon band for wire as resistance element 
in electric furnace where new device performed new result which had been 
previously unsuccessfully attempted—General Electric Co. v. Hagan Co. (D. 
C., W. D. Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2758, Dec. 16, 1929. 


Patents—Electric Resistance Furnace Valid and Infringed— 

Patent 1310066 to Collins for ‘Electric Resistance Furnace; claims 7 to 
11 valid and infringed.—General Electric Co. v. Hagan Co. (D.C, W. D. 
Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2758, Dec. 16, 1929. 








cally and having free expansion and | actually and mechanically performs, 
contraction under temperature differ-| though only in a crude way, the impor- 
ences. tant function by which it makes the sub- 
(d) The ribbons, being carried on the | stantial change claimed for it in the art, 
|inwardly projecting supports, are —~|> _ a Se Eine 126 U.| 
vi ; int of contact |S- 1, 535; Mergenthaler Linotype Co. v.| 
wise te. ane wail, but out Press Publishing Co., 57 Fed. 502, 505.” 
: : | We conclude for the reasons given, that | 

(e) The resistors supported as above |ip,. Collins patent is valid 
|described are in effective heat-radiating | : 
relation to the charge-receiving chamber 
of the furnace. | 
The invention was a commercial suc- | 
cess and the essential features thereof, 


Collins patent does not' avoid infringe- 
ment. In Temco Electric Motor Co. v.| 
Apco Manufacturing Co., 275 U. S., 324,) 
328, it is said: | 





CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


including the carrying of the ribbon on 


‘inward projecting supports edgewise to “It is well established that an im- 
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Delay in Repudiating Act of Broker 
In Closing Account Bars Recovery 





Failure to Protest Loss of Margin Is Held by Court to Con- 
stitute Ratification of Tr<zzsaction 





New York, N. Y.—The silence of a 
customer for an unreasonable time in not 
making a claim against his broker for 
the latter’s wmauthorized act in selling 
out the customer’s marginal account 
without giving him notice and an oppor- 
tunity to deposit additional margin may 
constitute a ratification of the broker's 
act such as to preclude the customer 
from recovering damages for-an alleged 
breach of his contract with the broker, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec-| 
ond Circuit has held. 

The plaintiff, who traded in butter, 
employing the defendant as his broker,| 
was stated by the court to have known 
of the unauthorized act of the broker 
and of the fact that the transaction re- 
sulted in a loss which had been charged | 
to his account. But for about nine 
weeks, the court points out, he retained | 
the check for the balance of his marginal 
account, and made no protest after the| 
receipt of the confirmation slip of the 
transaction, and gave no intimation of| 
claim until he filed suit for damages for 
breach of his contract with the broker. 

The mere assertion by the customer 
that the act of the broker was wnauthor- 
ized was held not to amount to a repudia- | 
tion or prevent a subsequent ratification. | 





SAMUEL LEVITEN 
Vv 


BICKLEY, M ANDEVILLE & WIMPLE, INC. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
No, 29. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Southern District of New York. 
CarTER, LEDYARD & MILBURN ( SIDNEY W. 
DavipSON and LeEsLizE D. DAwson, of| 
counsel), for appellant; JOSEPH & 
Demov (ISAAC N, JACOBSEN, of coun- 
sel), for appellee. 

Before MANTON, L. HAND, and Swan, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 18, 1929 | 


From a judgment for the plaintiff, en-| 
tered upon verdict of a jury, in an action} 
claiming damages for the breach of an} 
oral contracts the defendant has appealed. 
Reversed. 

The defendant is an illinois corpora- 
tion, with a -New York office, doing a 
brokerage business on the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange. Leviten, the plaintiff, | 
is a commission merchant dealing in} 
butter and eggs in New York City. Fed-| 
eral jurisdiction rests upon diversity of 
citizenship. | 
Prior to September, 1925, Leviten| 
made numerous trades in butter. on the 
Chicago Meréantile Exchange, employing 
the defendant (or its predecessor corpo- 
ration) as his broker, His trades were| 
short sales for future delivery, on mar-| 
gin deposited with the broker. By 





had all been closed, except short sales 
of ll cars of butter for December deliv- | 
ery. On that date, the price of butter 
having risen to a’point requiring the de- 
posit of additi m margin, and_the,de- 
fendant being ‘unable to communicate 
with him, his place of business being 
closed, because the day was a Jewish 
holiday, the defendant covered his trades 
by purchasing for his account at the| 
market price 11 cars of December but- | 
ter. This resulted in a loss, including 
brokerage and other fees, of $9,079.69, 
and this sum was charged against Levi- | 
ten’s account with defendant, leaving him | 
a credit balance of $46.44. | 
The complaint, filed on Dee. 18, 1825,| 
charged that the closing out of Leviten’s| 
short sales was a violation of defend- 
ant’s agreement that it would not do so| 
without giving: him notice and an oppor- 
tunity to deposit additional margin. 
Damages were claimed in the sum of | 
some $11,000. The answer admitted 
making the short sales for his account 
and closing them out without notice to| 





: |him,; but it denied the contrz p if 
That improvement was made to the| i enie e contract as al 








Judiciary Bills Scheduled 
For -Committee Hearings 





|was in strict conformity with 
|tract with him, because of the rules of 


~ 


leged by him, asserting, on the contrary, 
that all sales made for his account were 
made subject to the rules of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, and supject to the 
terms of a memorandum of confirmation 
delivered to him after each sale, and that 
in accordance with such rules and the ex- 
press terms of such confirmation the de- 
fendant had the right to close out Levi- 
ten’s trades without notice. The answer 
also alleged that, immediately upon clos- 
ing out Leviten’s trades, defendant ren- 
dered to him a final statement of ac- 


lcount, dated Sept. 28, 1925, covering said 


transactions, and showing a ledger bal- 
ance remaining to his credit of $46.44; 
that said final statement was retained by 
him without objection, and the credit 
balance of $46.44 was used by him ina 
market trade made through the defend- 
ant subsequent to Sept. 28. These facts 
were pleaded as complete defenses, first, 
as an account stated, and, second, as an 
accord and satisfaction. As an addi- 
tional partial defense, the defendant 
pleaded an offer to reinstate Leviten’s 
account upon his depositing an amount 
equivalent to the additional margins re- 
quired on Sept. 28, and his failure to 
avail himself of this offer. The evidence 
bearing on these defenses, so far as 
deemed material, will be stated in the 
opinion. 

At the conclusion of the plaintiff's 


case, and again at the conclusion of all - 


the evidence, motions to dismiss on vari- 
ous grounds were overruled, and the case 
was submitted to the jury, who returned 
a verdict of $2,112 damages. . Later de- 


\fendant’s motion to set aside the verdict 


was denied, and plaintiff’s motion to 
amend it, by adding interest of $340.55, 
was granted. 

SWAN, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). The appellant contends 
that its closing out of Lewviten’s trades 
its con- 


the exchange and the express terms of 
the confirmation slip delivered to him 
after each order was executed, It may 
be conceded ‘that, in the absence of any- 
thing to show the contrary, the rules of 
the exchange upon which the customer’s 
order is to be executed will form part of 
his contract with the broker. Bibb v. Al- 
len, 149 U. S. 481,13 S. Ct. 950, 37 L. Ed. 
819; Gettys v. Newburger, 272 F. 209, 
215 (C. C. A. 8); Forget v. Baxter, L. R. 
1900 A. C, 467; Thomson vy. Thomson, 
315 Ill. 521, 146 N, E. 451. But such 
rules can not be deemed to be incorpo- 
rated imto the contract, if the broker 
has expressly agreed to terms which are 
inconsistent with them. 


Issue as to Dealing 


Terms Was for Jury : 
In the instant case Leviten testified to 


\ 


la conversation with defendant’s agent 
| Sept. 28, 1925, his market transactions | ee 


McGrail, antedating any of his market 
transactions, in which McGrail promised 
to give him notice before closing out his 
trades for lack of the requisite margin. 
McGrail denied sych conversation, but 
the conflicting testimony: presented. a 
jury question as to the terms upon which 
the parties dealt. The,confirmation slip 
delivered to Leviten after each trade was 
not a part of the original contract, and in 
order to make it such the defendant was 
bound to prove that Leviten knew the 
terms of the confirmation slips and un- 


\derstood them to apply to his transac- 


tions. Teviten denied that he read them. 
His mere receipt of them was not con- 
clusive evidence of a contract in accord- 
ance with the terms they stated. It 
might have been, had he read them, and 
had they clearly indicated that they 
overrode the prior oral agreement to 
give notice; but Leviten’s silence did not 
necessarily mean this, and the defendant 
so interpreted it at its peril. Thompson 
v. Baily, 220 N. Y. 471, 116 N, E, 387. 
The jury decided the issue in favor of the 
plaintiff, and that decision is not open 
to question on appeal. 

The appellant’s second contention is 
that, assuming its covering purchase of 
Sept. 28 to have been unauthorized, 
Leviten ratified its action by his subse- 
quent conduct. Ratification has been de- 


\fined as the subsequent adoption and af- 


Midvale Steel | 


Patent No. 1310000 were installed in the 
Inland Ordnance Company, Tioga Steel 
jand Iron Company, Watertown Arsenal 
and the Symington-Anderson Company 


15. These furnaces were operated dur- 
The furnaces at 
the Watertown Arsenal were continued 
in operation after the war, two of the 
furnaces being in operation at the pres- 


16. The furnaces at the Tioga and 
Watertown plants operated satisfactorily. 
The furnaces at the Inland and Syming- 
ton-Anderson plants gave considerable 
trouble but were operated to the success- 
ful completion of large amounts of gun 


1. While the elements of the patent 
|in suit are old, the combination was pat- 
| entable. 

| 2. The various attempts to devise a 
high-temperature metallic-registor pro- 
duction furnace, including previous fail- 


th of; Are claims Nos. 7 to 11 of the pat-| 
og ee as Sma of |ent (which embrace the above features) | 


invention. | yea That the (ements wagd:-wore olf 

3. The combination of the patent in| does not negative invention. e compl- 
suit was not obvious and involved ian netion coe Solis Eaten Fane * 
iP eties operation of a patented de-| Keller Tool Co., 127 Fed. (3d) 130, 137, 
vice is not requisite for validity. it is said: 
| 5. The claims in suit are not antici-| “The mechanical elements combined 
|are no doubt old, and so. to a certain ex- 
tent, may be the result accomplished. 
But nowhere do we find the same combi- 
nation employed to produce it, and the 
efficiency attained is so much in advance 
lof that which had gone before as of itself | 
to suggest, if it does not prove, the exer- 
cise of inventive skill. Sessions Vv. | 
|Romadka, 145 U. S. 29; Hobbs v. Beach, 
1180 U. S. 383; Taylor v. Sawyer Spindle 
|Co., 75 Fed. 301; Stevenson v. McFassell, 
90 Fed. 707; National Brake Beam Co. | 
vy. Interchangeable Brake Beam Co., 108 | 
Fed. 693.” 

That there was a demand for such a 
furnace, that attempts had been made 
prior thereto weneus success to invent 
the same, and that the invention was a 
McVicar, J.: The findings of fact and | commercial success, are @yidences of in- 
{conclusions of law render unnecessary | vention. Temco Electric Motor Co, Vv. 
jan extended discussion. |Apeo Manufacturing Co., 275 U. S. 319, 
Prior to the Collins patent of July|324; Boyer v. Keller Tool Co., 127 Fed. 
|15, 1919, there were no large high-tem- | 130, 137 (C. C. A. 3d.). 
| perature metallic-registor electric fur-| The combination of the elements in 
|naces for high-temperature heat treat-| the Collins patent was not obvious. It| 
ment of large forgings, guns, etc. The| »equired more than mechanical skill and | 
joil and gas combustion heated furnaces | was, therefore, patentable. Consolidated 
| were not satisfactory. There was a de-| safety Valve Co. v. Crosby Steam Gauge 
man rath Taras Saat And Me) a Valve Go, 8 U, 8. alts gree Y 

ae PRBCES; |Keller Tool Co. (C. C. A. 3d), ed. 
Invention Not Negatived 130, 137; Hildreth v. Mastoras, 257 U. S. 
27; Ejibel Process Co. v. Minnesota & 

By Use of Old Elements Ontario Paper Co., 261 U. S, 45; West- 

In response thereto, Collins, the chief |inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Allis- 
engineer of the General Electric Com-| Chalmers, 176 Fed. 382; Allen v. Win- 


the furnace wall, have been used in the | 
large number of furnaces built by plain- 
| tiff, its licensees and the defendant from 
ithe date of the patent to the present 
time. 


pated by the prior art. ; 
| 6. The plaintiff has not been guilty of | 
|such laches as would create an estoppel. | 
7. The patentee did not abandon the 
invention set forth in claims 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11 of the patent in suit. 
| §. Claims 7, 8, 9,:10 and 11 of the 
| patent in suit are valid. 
| 9, The presence of additions or im- 
| provements to the basic Collins inven- 
| tion does not avoid infringement, 
| 10. The defendant’s furnaces embody 
|the elements of the claims in suit, com- 
|bined and cooperating in ‘substantially 
|the same way as therein set forth, tc 
| give the same results. Claims 7, 8, 9, 10 
land 11 are therefore infringed. 
OPINION 





jent of another and that the improver 


prover cannot appropriate the basic _pat- 


without a license is an infringer amd may | 
be sued as such. Cochrane v. Deener, 
94 U. S. 780, 787; Cantrell v. Wallick, | 
117 U. S. 689, 894; Yancy v. Emright, 
230 Fed. 641, 647; Reed v, Hughes Tool 
Co., 261 Fed. 192, 194.” 


Defendant claims thatthe bill should 
be dismissed because of plaintiff’s un- 
reasonable delay in asserting its rights | 
under the patent in suit. This conten-| 
tion cannot be sustained. Defendant 
operated under an oral license from the 
plaintiff from 1919 until 1923. Corre- 
spondence in relation to a renewal con- 
tinued from Feb. 8, 1923, until Sept. 25, 
1923, at which time defendant refused to 
take a license from the plaintiff. The 
bill was filed May 3, 1924. The delay| 
since that time was caused by the| 
desire of the parties to receive a decision 
in \a case said to be analogous, which is 
pending in the United States Court for 
the Eastern District of Wisconsin. 
Either party could have brought this 
suit to a hearing within a short time if 
it had desired to do so, 

Defendant also claims that the bill 
should be dismissed because— 


“That the patentee Collins abandoned 
the alleged invention purporting to be set 
forth by the claims of the patent in suit 
(claims 7 to 11) by his delay in assert- 
ing such claims; and by his failure to 
include such or similar claims —in his 
earlier issued patent 1281591 of Oct. 15, 
1918; and by his failure to include such 
claims in the patent in suit until after a 
radically different development by Cal- 
laghan, which is defined by Callaghan 
patent No. 1490732.” 

Claims Nos. 7 to 11, inclusive, ewere in- 
serted by amendment, which was _ sup- 
ported by oath. This amendment was 
properly made, Heller Bros. Co. v, Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, 297 Fed. 39, 
41, 43; Diamond Power Specialty Corp. 
v. Bayer Co., 13 Fed, (2d) 887, 339 (C, 





pany, invented such a furnace and pro-|tergerter, 17 Fed. (2d), 745, 747 (3d C. 
cured the patent in suit, which was as-|C. mata 


signed to the plaintiff. The furnaces 

built under this patent embody the fol- Im provement Does Not 

lowing features: . . 

| (a) A_ high-temperature electric re- Avoid Infringement j . 

sistance furnace having an enclosing re- It is not necessary to sustain the valid- 

fractory furnace wall. |ity of the patent in suit to show that the 
(b) Refractory supports carried upon | device worked perfectly. In Hildreth v. 

such wall and projecting inwardly there- | Mastoras, 257 U. S., 27, 34, it is said: 

|from so as to extend substantially radi-| “It is not necessary, in order to sus- 

|tain a generic patent, to show that the 


(c) Ribbon-like resistors bent in zig-| device is a commercial success, The 





made by the plaintiff, its customers and zag or sinuous form with each upper|machine patented may be imperfect in 


licensees, 


jbend carried on one of such supports,|its operation; but if it embodies the 


18, An improvement in the invention |the legs of each loop extending verti-| generic principle, and works, that is, ifit 


C. A, 8th); Bowers vy, San _ Francisco 
Bridge Co, 69 Fed, 640 (C. C. W. D. 
Calif.); Karl Kiefer Mach. Co. et al., v. 
Unionwerke, A. C,, 218 Fed. 847, 857 
(D. C. 8. D. N. Y.); Wells et al. v. 
Honigmann, 287, 743 (Court of Appeals 
of District of Columbia). The Collins 
patent No, 1281521 did not contain a dis- 
closure on which the claims in suit could 
| be based. 


| _ Holding as we have, that Collins patent 
| No. 1310000 is valid and has been in- 
| fringed by the defendant, let a decree 





A schedule of meetings of the House | 
Committee on Judiciary Was made public! 
by the Committee Dec. 14. The full| 
text of the Committee’s program, as an-| 
nounced by the clerk of the Committee, | 
Guilford S. Jameson, follows: | 
Dec. 17, 10 a. m, executive, subcom-| 
mittee in charge of investigation of| 
Judge Moscowitz. | 
Dec. 18, 10 a. m., executive, meeting} 
of full Committee for consideration of | 
miscellaneous bilis. f 
Dec. 19, 10 a. m,, hearings, to take up| 
the following bills in re prisoners and 
prisons: HI. R. 6807, establishing two 
institutions for the confinement of 
United States prisoners; H. R. 7410, to 
establish a hospital for defective delin- 
quents; Hl. R. 7411, to reorganize the 
administration of Federal prisons, to} 
authorize the Attorney General to con-| 
tract for the care of United States 
prisoners, to establish Federal jails and; 
for other purposes} H. R. 7412, to pro- 
vide for diversification of employment 
of Federal prisoners, for their training | 
and schooling in trades and occupatiots 
jand for other purposes; H. R. 7413, to} 
of United States prisoners, 
June 25, 1910, as amended. 
Also to consider the following: §, J. 
Res, 91, to amend sections 3 and 4 of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction and 
maintenance of a memorial highway to 
connect Mount Vernon, in Virginia, with 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge across 
the Potomac River at Washington.” 


approved 


amend the act providing for the parole} 


firmance by one person of an act which 
another, without authority, has previ- 
ously assumed to do for*him while pur- 
porting to act as his agent. Mechem, 
Agency (2d Ed.) section 347. By such 
ratification the principal absolves the 
agent from responsibility for loss or in- 
jury growing out of the unauthorized 
transaction, and gives him ‘the same 
rights to compensation, reimbursement, 
and indemnity as he would have had, if 
his act had been previously authorized. 
Mechem, op. cit. sec, 491. 


Failzzre to Dissent 


May Be Ratification 
Ratification may be proved, not only 
by an express assent, as in Gillett v. 
Whiting, 141 N. Y. 71, 35 N, E. 939, 38 
Am. St. Rep. 762, but also by implication 
from the principal’s acquiescence or fail- 
ure to dissent within a reasonable time 
after being informed by the agent of 
what he has done, as in Law v. Cross, 
66 U. S. (1 Black) 533, 5389, 17 Li Ed. 
185. ‘This was an action by an agent to 
recover from his principal the costs and 
expenses of purchasing and shipping a 
cargo of coal vhich the principal had 
\declined to accept upon its arrival, The 
|principal defended upon the ground that 
|the purchase was unauthorized, as in fact 
\it was, but the agent had promptly in- 
|formed the principal of what he had 
|done, and the latter had made no reply to 
his letter. The trial judge instructed the 
jury that the principal, if informed, that 
the agent had departed from his instruc- 
tions, was bound within a_ reasonable 
time to advise the agent that he did not 





Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Ctstoms and 
Patent Appeals 






| 







A summary of appeals im patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No, 2664 was published 
in previous issues, The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2665. Oscar H. Dorer v. Lewis Ferry 
Moody. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Interference No, 54491. Hydraulic pumps. 





| be prepared and submitted in accordance 
with the findings of fact, conclusions of 
law and this opinion, 


mean to ratify his acts; otherwise, he 
must be taken to have acquiesced in 
\what was done and was a from 
‘disputing the agent’s authority, Mr. 
\Justice Grier, ii writing the opinion of 
the court, affirming a judgment for the 
plaintiff, remarked: “* * * But, as 
the coal was purchased for the principal, 
it belonged to him if he chose to accept 
it, If the price had risem, and Cross had 
sold it, Law might justly have claimed 
the profit; and when informed by his 
agent of what he had done, if the princi- 
pal did ‘not choose to affirm the act, it 
was his duty to give immediate informa- 
tion of his repudiation, He can not, by 
holding his peace, and apparent acquies- 
cence, have the benefit of the contract 
if it should afterwards turn out to be 





No. 2666. John P, Minton and Abraham | profitable, and retain a right to repudi- 
Ringel Vv. Adelpd A. ere Spec! frm | ate if otherwise.” This case was cited 
the Oarc of Appeals. nterference No. | , : ‘ 

56072. Electric cont reprod ucer. vm mpgreva! it, ree v. Jamieson, 182 

No. 2667. Cleveland A. James v. Jonathan 182 ° ’ , » Ct. 845, 45 L, Ed, 
C, Stimson. Appeal from the Board of 3. : i . 
Appeals. Interference No. 53927. Highway To, be continued in the issue of 
signals, | Dee. 17, 
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Compensation Denied 
For Employe Injured 
Outside of State 


Colorado Law Restricted in 


Application to. Territory 
Over Which Jurisdiction 
And Control Extends 


State of Colorado: 

Denver. 
A person whose service for his em- 
ployer was performed in Nebraska, and 
whose injury occufred there, is not an 
employe within the meaning of the Colo- 
rado workmen’s compensation act, even 
though the employer resided and the con- 
tract was entered into in Colorado, the 

Supreme Court of Colorado has held. 
Though the statute states that the 
,term “employe” shall mean and include 
every person in the service of any cor- 
poration under any contract of hire, the 
court restricted. its application to em- 
ployments and injuries occurring within 

the State. 








A. M. Piatt, INC., ET AL. 


v. 

ELMETA B. REYNOLDS ET AL. 
Colorado Supreme Court. 
No. 12428. 

Error to the District Court of the City 
and County of Denver. 

BARTELS & Bioop and ARTHUR H. Laws, 
for plaintiffs in error; RoBERT E. 
WINBOURN, Attorney General, and Ar- 
THUR L. OLSON, Assistant Attorney 
_General, for defendants in error. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 28, 1929 

BurkE, J.—This is a “workman’s com- 
pensation” case. The first named plain- 
tiff in error is hereafter referred to as 
“Platt,” and the other as “the Casualty 
Company”; the first named defendant in 
error as “Mrs. Reynolds,” and the other 
as “the Commission,” and Mrs. Reynolds’ 
deceased husband as “Reynolds.” 

Platt was engaged in the automobile 
business in Denver, Colo., and carried its 
liabilities, under the act in question, with 
the Casualty Company. In July, 1928, 
Platt, by contract entered into in Colo- 
rado, employed Reynolds to promote its 
wholesale automobile business in and 
about Chadron, Nebr. Nov. 





in Chadron. Some 3 miles distant 
therefrom he stopped on the highway to 
change a tire. While so employed he was 
struck by a car, driven by one Kortz, 
and received injuries from which he 
shortly thereafter died. Mrs. Reynolds, 
for herself and two minor children, filed 
her claim with the commission under our 


workmen’s compensation act and had it| 


allowed in full by the referee. On peti- 
tion of Platt and the Casualty Company 
for review the commission deducted 
therefrom a portion of an amount which 
Mrs. Reynolds had recovered from Kortz, 
Thereupon these plaintiffs in error took 
the cause to the district court which sus- 
tained the award of the commission. To 
review the judgment entered accordingly 
this writ is prosecuted. 
Statute Indefinite 

Platt and the Casualty Company here 
present three principal contentions, the 
first of which is that the court erred in 
holding that Reynolds, at the time of his 
death, was an “employe” within the stat- 
ute. They base this contention on the 
admitted fact that he resided, was em- 
ployed, and was injured in another juris- 
diction, The only light we get from the 
statute itself on the status of deceased 
as an employe of Platt thereunder is 
the definition: 

“The term ‘employe’ shall mean and 
include * * * every person in the service 
of any * * * corporation * * * under 
any contract of hire * * * but not in- 
cluding * * * (certain enumerated ex- 
ceptions not material here).” Section 
4383 C. L. 1921. 

If that be accepted literally the appli- 
cation of the statute is world wide. 
is self-evident that interpretation is 
necessary. If Reynolds, under the facts 
here admitted, be an employe within the 
terms of our workmen’s compensation 
act some of the practical problems aris- 
ing in the administration of such stat- 
utes are suggested by: Foreign corpora- 
tions, of States having no such law, oper- 
ating in Colorado; Colorado corporations 
operating in States whose laws are less 
favorable to the employe; Colorado cor- 
porations operating in States whose laws 
are more favorable to the employe; Colo- 
rado corporations operating in foreign 
countries; actions by different benefici- 
aries in different jurisdictions. Counsel 
have called to our attention but two 
cases which they. say touch this question, 
and we have found no others. The first 
is State ex rel. McCarthy Bros. v. Dis- 
trict Court (decided in 1918) 141 Minn. 
61; 169 N. W. 274, cited by defendants 
in error. It is clearly not in point. It 
might have been, under the facts, but 
the question now before us was appar- 
ently not raised there and certainly not 
decided. In that case deceased was 
drowned in attempting to return to his 
home on Sunday and the sole question 
before the court was whether he came 
to his death by an accident “arising out 
of and in the course of his employment.” 

Wisconsin Case in Point 

The other case, cited by plaintiffs in 
error, is Wandersee v. Moskewitz et al. 
(decided in 1929), — Wis. —; 223 N. W. 
837. It is clearly in point. 
employer resided, and the contract was 
entered into, in Wisconsin, while the 
claimant resided, the service was per- 
formed, and the injury occurred in Min- 
nesota. The Wisconsin act defined an 
employe as ‘every person in the serv- 
ice of another under any contract of 
hire.” The Wisconsin court held: 

“It is plain that the applicant never 
was an employe in the meaning of the 
act, * * * The purpose of the act was to 
regulate the relation of employer and em- 
ploye in the State of Wisconsin. There- 
fore, to constitute a person an employe 
under the provisions of the act, such per- 
son must render service for another in 
the State of Wisconsin.” 

This seems to us a logical interpreta- 
tion of the term “employe,” as used in 
both the Wisconsin and Colorado stat- 
utes, and we adopt it. It is scarcely rea- 
sonable to suppose that our legislature 
intended that this compensation act 
should apply to one employed by a Colo- 
rado mining corporation, under a con- 
tract entered into in Colorado, to work 
the company’s mines in South Africa. 
Our commission should exercise no juris- 
diction over that employment or its con- 
ditions. Its protection could not reach 
that employe there, nor could our courts 
adjudicate his controversies. 

Since Reynolds was not within the 


* 


State Court Decisions 


2, {ol-| 
lowing, Reynolds, having been out on} 
that work, was returning to his home| 


It | 


Here the | 


Are PRESENTED Herein, Berna * 
BY THE UnitTep States DatLy 


) The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has 
|upheld an award to a construction en- 
| gineer of damages for the alleged breach 
of contract by which he was to be em- 
ployed to superintend the construction of 
a building for the defendant company. 
The court overruled objections to the 
trial court’s admission of testimony and 
| instructions to the jury. 

Testimony of an officer of a construc- 
tion concern that he was advised that his 
|company had made a bid for the con- 
| struction work contemplated and that it 
| had been accepted, and further that the 
| defendant company had represented to 
| him that the plaintiff was its engineer 
| to check plans and to report on the rea- 
| sonableness of the bids, was held to be 
| competent to show the situation involved 
to the jury. The evidence, it was stated, 


| 


| tending to show readiness on the part of 


tracts. 
Objection was also made that the trial 


claimed by the plaintiff in his pleadings, 
whereas it should have limited the jury 
to an award authorized by the proof, 
which was just half of that claimed. 
Since the jury awarded a verdict which 
did not exceed the iimits of the proof, the 
error, if any, was stated to be harmless. 
A further objection that juries at that 
}term in many cases had awarded just 
half of the amount permissible, and that 
if the jury had properly been limited, 
the award of damages would have been 
smaller, was disregarded. 





THE ACME MILLS 


Vv. 
M. G. Moore. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 


S. Y. Trimsie, for appellant; O. H. 
ANDERSON, for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 26, 1929 
_WILLIs, J—The Acme Mills, of Hop- 
kinsville, was visited by a disastrous fire 
by which its milling plant was totally 
destroyed. The management was con- 


greatest possible dispatch. The plan 
pursued was to invite various responsible 
contractors to submit both specifications 
| and a bid for a completely restored 
| plant. Several propositions were under 
| consideration, but the variations in the 
| prices suggested caution. M. G. Moore 
| is a contractor and engineer, and claims 
| that he was employed by appellant to 





tractor, negotiating a contract for the 


execution of the work. It is appellant’s 
claim that Moore was a friendly volun- 
teer who endeavored to have all bids re- 
jected to the end that he might be em- 
ployed to erect the plant on a cost-plus 
basis. Moore was not allowed to super- 
| intend the construction df the new plant. 


| for the services rendered, and to be ren- 
| dered under the contract as he claimed it 
was. He averred a breach of the con- 
| tract in that he was denied the right to 
superintend the work, and was not paid 
anything for his services. 

The answer of appellant contained a 
specific denial of every allegation of the 





‘Act Creating Game 


Reserve Is Upheld 


|Reflooding of Marsh in Wis- 
consin Is Permitted 








State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Dee. 14. 
The action of the Wisconsin Legislature 
|in ereating Horicon marsh, in Dodge 
County, as a wild-life preserve, has been 
|sustained by the Wisconsin Supreme 
|Court in denying the petition of several 
|landowners to keep State officials from 
expending State money to reflood the 
area. The opinion was written by Chief 
Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry. 

Challenge of the legislation was 
brought on the grounds that it was not 
within the police power of the State. The 
court finds that a recent constitutional 
amendment authorizes the creation of 
such a reserve. 

“It is considered that the proper pub- 
lie authorities may proceed to carry out 
the provisions of the laws in question; 
that the petition for a permanent in- 
junction restraining the expenditure of 
public funds should be denied, and the 
ae should be dismissed,” the court 
said, ; 

_ Interests of private parties are not 
involved in the case, said the opinion. 
On contention that the legislative act 
recreating the marsh is of local nature 
and deals with more than one subject in 
its. title, the opinion said unity of the 
object sought is contained in the title, 
and the degree of particularity which 


legislative discretion. 
Act Is Within Authority 

On the chief contention of the land- 
owners that reflooding constituted an 
act of internal improvement, forbidden 
| by the State constitution, the court said: 

“It is doubtful if the legislature could 
authorize the State to enter into the 
business of raising fur, It is equally 
doubtful whether it could authorize the 
agricultural college to enter in the busi- 
ness of raising wheat, tobacco or other 
agricultural products. However, the 
State does all of these things, as a neces- 
ary and proper incident to the carrying 
on of a school of agriculture. 

“If the authorities charged with the 
execution of the law should depart from 
the fundamental purpose and make in- 
cidental the dominant purpose, it is quite 
probable they could be brought within 
their proper sphere by court action. 

“A consideration of the whole field of 
Federal and State activity in this realm 
leads us without difficulty to the con- 
clusion that chapter 475 of the Laws of 
1927 is well within the authority con- 
ferred by section 8a of article XI, al- 
though this project does not conform to 
the popular idea or notion of a park,” 


Se 








no consideration, 

The judgment is reversed and the 
cause remanded to the district court with 
directions to reverse the action of the 
commission and order it to dismiss the 
claim, ‘ 

Justice Butler not participating. 












was not prejudicial, as contended, as | 


t at 
he defendant company to breach, con |with a Chicago concern when, Moore 


first appeared in the picture, and to the | 
court limited the jury to an award} . ; . : 
|pellant’s president and published in a 
It is argued that the | 


Appeal from the Christian Circuit Court. | 


cerned to get the plant rebuilt with the | 


render expert advice in choosing a con- | 


; new structure, and in superintending the | 


He sued the appellant to recover $2,200 | 


; was thought necessary at the time. 


must be used in the title is a matter of | 





\ 
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Employment 


Award of Money Damages for Breach 
Of Employment Contract Is Affirmed 





‘Testimony by Third Party Showing Acts by Plaintiff as, 
Defendant’s Representative Held to Be Competent 


State of Kentucky: Frankfort. 
The jury returned a verdict in | 
favor of the plaintiff for $1,100 which | 
the court reduced to $800, and rendered 


petition. 


judgment accordingly. The Acme Mills 
has prosecuted an appeal. It is admitted 
that the issues respecting the existence 
and terms of the contract with Moore 
were ones of fact addressed necessarily 
to the jury whose verdict for plaintiff is 
sufficiently supported by the evidence. 
But it is earnestly insisted for appellant 
that the circuit court erred in the admis- 
sion of certain evidence for plaintiff, in 
giving the first instruction to the jury, 


and in refusing a requested instruction. | 


Evidence Showing 
Saving Is Competent 


1. The complaint as regards incom- 
petent evidence is confined to a criti- 
cism of testimony tending to show that 
appellant already had made a contract 


introduction of a letter written by ap- 


trade magazine. 
evidence was incompetent and preju- 
dicial because it had no relevancy to 
the issues to be tried and tended to 


| prejudice the appellant by indicating 


its readiness to break contracts. The 
construction superintendent of the Chi- 
cago concern testified that he was ad- 


vised his company had submitted a bid | 


of $48,750.00 for the work and that he 


had been told that the offer of his com- | 


pany had been accepted by telephone. 
He did not testify that any contract was 
actually made, but that he was so ad- 


viced, and was in Hopkinsville to go| 
over details and to bring the matter | 


to a conclusion. Moore was presented 
to him by appellant’s president as its 
engineer to check over the plans and to 
report on the reasonableness of the offer. 


|Moore did examine the proposed plans 


and thought the proposed price too 
high. He endeavored to induce the sub- 
mission of a lower bid. 
that the situation confronting Moore 
had to be developed in order that the 
jury could appreciate the conduct and 


relative positions and attitudes of the | 


parties. The witness made it quite clear 
to the jury that he had no personal 
knowledge of the prior negotiations, and 
was proceeding upon the 
given him. The fact that appellant was 
seriously considering and actually con- 
templating acceptance of the offer of the 
Chicago concern was relevant to illus- 


trate the value of Moore’s services in| 
ascertaining and advising that a better | 
In fact a} 


contract could be obtained. 
much better one was obtained resulting 
in a substantial saving to appellant. 
The president’s testimony made it clear 
beyond controversy that no contract was 
ever closed. with the Chicago company. 
We are unable to concur with counsel 
that the jury could have been prejudiced 
by the testimony. It merely showed 
that before actually concluding a con- 
tract, appellant's president desired to be 
assured that the offer was a fair and 
suitable one. Moore’s advice was given 
in the exigency and it was proper for 


the jury to know the circumstances | 


under which he and appellant acted. 


Instruction to Jury 
Held to Raise Question 


The letter to the magazine was not} 


offered as substantive evidence. It was 


introduced in contradiction of statements | 


made on the witness stand by the presi- 
dent, possessed some probative tendency 
in that direction and was clearly com- 
petent for that purpose. No request was 
made for an admonition to the jury re- 
specting the purpose of the evidence, but 
it was so apparent that no admonition 
In- 
deed, the letter could not be construed 
otherwise. It merely explained how the 
ultimate contract had been concluded 
with another contractor, and that it had 
been satisfactorily performed. There 
was no error in the rulings of the court 
regulating the admission of testimony. 

2. The criticism of the first instruc- 
tion relates to the concluding sentence 
which directed the jury, if the issues 


thereby submitted were found in favor of | 


the plaintiff, to allow him “the reason- 
able value of said services, not exceed- 
ing the sum of $2,200, the amount 
claimed in the petition.” It is argued 
that the utmost recovery authorized by 
the proof was $1,100 and that the in- 
struction should have confined the jury 
to that sum rather than to the sum 
claimed in the plaintiff’s pleading. In 
L, & N. Ry. Co. v. Ashley, 169 Ky., 330; 
183 S. W., 921; L. R. A. 1916E, p. 763, 
this court directed that an instruction to 
be given on another trial should limit the 
jury to the damages shown by the evi- 
dence saying: “While in the light of the 
other instructions given we would not 
reverse the judgment on account of-the 
defect complained of, upon another trial 
the instruction should be so written as 
to free it from such defect.” It is appar- 
ent from the statement of the court and 
the authorities cited to support it that 
the instruction as given had failed to re- 
quire the jury to base the amount of 
damages upon the evidence adduced. In 
Davis, Agent, v. Rhodes, 206 Ky., 340; 
266 S. W., 1091, this court reversed a 


judgment because an instruction to the 


jury respecting special damages author- 
ized the jury to find an amount claimed 
in the petition, instead of confining it to 
the amount shown by the evidence, which 
was materially less than the amount 
claimed therefor in the petition. The 
judgment was in gross and the court, 
under those conditions. deemed the error 
prejudicial. In Consolidated Coach Cor- 
poration v. Hopkins, 228 Ky., 184; 14 S. 
W. (2d), 768, the question was fully dis- 
cussed and the rules regulating the mat- 
ter carefully explained. 


Limiting of Damages 
Was Doubtful Act 


In Georgia S. & Florida Ry. Co. v. 
Makeever, 228 Ky., 492; 15 S. W., (2d) 
298, a judgment was reversed because 
the jury was authorized by the instruc- 
tion to allow and had in fact allowed, 
the full amount of damages claimed, not- 
withstanding the fact that the maximum 


damage shown by the proof was’ only | 
| 80 per cent of the amount allowed. The 
statute the other alleged errors require , 


plaintiff in the present case was not 
claiming special damages. He was seek- 


ing to recover reasonable compensation 


for services rendered and to be rendered, 
and the proof introduced, coupled with 


the knowledge of the jury respecting the 
value of professional services, made it 
|unnecessary for the court to limit the 


> 
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It is obvious | 
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Colorado—Master and Servant—Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Employ- 


ments Within Statute—Contracts for 


Employment in Foreign State— 


The workmen’s compensation act of Colorado regulates only the relation 


of employer and employe within the 


State, and a person killed while em- 


ployed in Nebraska is not an “employe” within the meaning of the act, al- 


though the employer was located in 


Colorado and the contract of employ- 


ment was entered into in that State.—A. M. Platt, Inc. et al. v. Reynolds 


et al. 


(Colo. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2759, Dec. 16, 1929. 


Kansas—Mortgages—Redemption—Time for Redemption—Computation of 
Time Where Mortgage Secured by Vendor— 


Where a contract for the sale of a 


farm provided that the money to pay 


the purchase price should be realized by borrowing more than two-thirds of it 
by a mortgage on the farm and by the payment of the balance in cash by 
the vendee, and that the mortgage should be executed by the vendor of the 


farm before transferring title to the 


purchaser, which contract was accord- 


ingly consummated, and on a later default the mortgage was foreclosed, 
held: Notwithstanding the formalities of borrowing the money and executing 
the mortgage were undertaken by the vendor rather than by the purchaser, ~ 
the lien on the farm was essentially one for the purchase price, and the re- 
demption period after sale of the property in foreclosure was properly limited 
to six months under Revised Statutes 60-3466.—Langworthy, Receiver, v. Wil- 


son. 


(Kans. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2759, Dec. 16, 1929. 


Kansas—Mortgages—Redemption—Time for Redemption—Effect of Loan in 


Excess of Statutory Authority— 


A litigant whose rights are derived through a party who was interested in 
and benefited by the procurement of a mortgage loan from a Federal joint 
stock land bank cannot object to the fixing of a six months’ period for the 
redemption of the property from foreclosure sale on the mere ground that the 
bank exceeded its statutory powers when it made so large a loan on the se- 


curity offered.—Langworthy, Receiver, v. Wilson. 


S. Daily, 2759, Dec. 16, 1929. 


(Kans. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. 


Kentucky—Contracts—Actions for Breach—Evidence—Admissibility—Testi- 
mony Allegedly Tending to Show Defendant’s Readiness to Breach Con- 


tracts— 


Testimony of the superintendent of a construction company that he was 
advised his company had submitted a bid for a certain structure and that the 
bid had been accepted by the defendant company by telephone, and further 


that the plaintiff was represented to 


him as an engineer to check over the 


plans and to report on the reasonableness of the offer, held to be competent 
in an action by plaintiff to recover damages from defendant company for the 
breach of an alleged contract by which he was to be employed in choosing 
a contractor and in superintending the execution of the construction, and 
not to be prejudicial, as contended by defendant, as indicating.its readiness to 


breach contracts.—Acme Mills v. Moore. 


2759, Dec. 16, 1929. 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Kentucky—Contracts—<Actions for Breach—Instructions—As to Damages— 


An instruction by the trial court to 


the jury in an action to recover dam- 


ages for breach of alleged contract for personal services that if the issues 


sutmitted were found in favor of the 


plaintiff, to allow him “the reasonable 


value of said services, not exceeding the sum of $2,200, the amount claimed | 
in the petition,” contended to be erroneous because it did not confine the jury 
to the sum authorized by the proof, held to be harmless where the amount 
awarded by the jury did not exceed the limits of the proof—Acme Mills v. 


Moore. 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2759, Dec. 16, 1929. 


Kentucky—Insurance—Actions on Policies—Admissibility of Evidence— 
Health of Insured—Testimony of Widow— 

Testimony of the widow of the assured in an action of an nonmedical 
industrial insurance policy as to the conditions of the assured’s health shortly 
prior to and at the time of the issuance of the policy is-inadmissable under 
the provisions of section 606 of the Kentucky Civil Code——Prudential Ins. 


Co. v. Hodge, Administratrix. 
16, 1929. 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2756, Dec. 


Kentucky—Insurance—Actions on Policies—Admissibility of Evidence—Testi- 
mony of Agent as to Truthfulness of Representations— 

Evidence of an insurance company’s agent as to whether the company 
would ‘have accepted the risk of a certain insurance policy had it known the 


representations made by the insured 


therein were false is not admissable 


in an action on a policy so issued.—Prudential Ins. Co. v. Hodge, Admin- 


istratrix. 


Kentucky—Insurance—Actions 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2756, Dec. 16, 1929. 


on Policies—Instructions—Health of In- 


sured—Nonmedical Industrial Insurance Policy— 

Where, in an action on a nonmedical industrial insurance policy for which 
no medical examination, or inspection, at the time of application therefore, 
‘was required, it was provided that “this policy shall not take effect if the 
insured die before the date thereof, or if on such date the insured be not in 
sound health * * *” and instruction to the jury that if they believed from 
the evidence that the insured was suffering from tuberculosis on the date 


when the policy was issued, he was 


not in sound health and the verdict 


should be in favor. of the insurance company, held, proper.—Prudential Ins. 


Co. v. Hodge, Administratrix. 
16, 1929. 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2756, Dec. 


Kentucky—Insurance—Actions on Policies—Admissibility of Evidence— 
Health of Insured—Testimony of Laymen— 

Testimony of a layman in an action on a nonmedical industrial insurance 
policy as to the strength, vigor, and apparent physical conditions of the 
assured at the time of the issuance of the policy is competent to go to a 
jury along with testimony adduced from experts to show the state of the 
assured’s health at the time in question.—Prudential Ins. Co. v. Hodge, 


Administratrix. 


amount otherwise than as claimed in the 
petition. An ingenious argument is ad- 
vanced to the effect that the testimony 


for plaintiff, when separated into its | 


elements, does not show that the services 
for which recovery was permitted were 
reasonably worth more than one-half the 
amount claimed in the petition. But the 
jury had before it not only the opinions 
of the witnesses as to what was reason- 
able compensation, but also a particular 
description of the nature, character and 
extent of the services rendered by plain- 
tiff. A jury understands and is qualified 
to judge what is the reasonable value 
of personal or professional services. 


(Morehead v. Anderson, 125 Ky., 77; 100 | 


S. W., 340, 30 Ky. Law Rep. 1137; Petry 
v. Nelson, 144 Ky., 1, 187 S. W., 1783; 
Cresent Hill Presbyterian Church v. 
McDonald & Dodd, 144 Ky., 655, 139 S. 
W., 849; Ducker v. Nelson, 43 S. W., 
210, 19 Ky. Law Rep. 1186; Adams Ex- 
press Co. v. James, 164 Ky., 484, 175 
S. W., 1012; Lipscomb v. Castleman, 147 
Ky.; 741; 145 S. W., 753; Davis v. Pen- 


|dennis Club, 230 Ky., 465, 19 S. W., (2d) 
The argument, however, must | 


1078.) 
have had its effect with the jury, as it 
allowed plaintiff only $1,100. Anticipat- 
ing the obvious fact that the verdict of 


the jury neutralized any presumption of | 


prejudice on that score, it is said in 
brief for appellant that the jurymen at 
that term of court rendered verdicts 
rather consistently for plaintiffs in dam- 
age cases and almost invariably for one- 
half the amount claimed in the petition. 
It is dedueted from that circumstance 


|that the verdict in this case might have 


been for only half as much if the in- 
struction had limited the recovery to the 
smaller sum. The record, of course, dis- 
closes nothing upon this subject, and we 
are not at liberty to pursue the interest- 
ing speculation. 


No Prejudicial 
Error Is Found 


The trial court held that plaintiff could 
not recover for a breach of the contract 
by appellant in refusing to permit plain- 
tiff to superintend the work of construc- 
tion because of the absence from the pe- 
tition of allegations that plaintiff had 
vainly sought other employment (John 
C. Lewis Co. v. Seott, 95 Ky., 485; 26 S. 
W., 192; Frazier v, Clark, 88 Ky., 266, 
11 S. W., 83) but in that ruling the court 
erred against plaintiff. The contract here 
involved was of a character that could 
have been carried forward with other 
similar contracts, and plaintiff was en- 
titled to the benefits of it, irrespective 
of whether he had or could procure other 
work (Owensboro Shovel & Tool Co. v. 
Moore, 154 Ky., 431; 157 S. W., 1121; 
Hollerback & May Contract Co. v. Wil- 
kins, 130 Ky., 51; 112 S, W., 1126; R. 


Burleigh & Sons v. Overton, 172 Ky., 7, 


190 S. W., 472). The case presented was 


. . 





(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2756, Dec. 16, 1929. 
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—of the— 
Court of Claims 
Of the United States 


| 


For Dec. 16, 1929 
Return of rules to show cause, 
Law calendar: K-446, Spad Mfg. Co., Inc.; 
K-458, Laher Auto Spring Co., Inc.; K-94, 


Jefferson Electric Mfg. Co.; 
Axel & Spring Co. 

Trial calendar: K-93, Florence E. Hill, 
ete.; H-416, Mary A. C. Rockwood, trustee, 
etc.; H-388, Colorado Continental Lumber 
| Co.; J-685, George W. Hind; H-122, Mary 
A. C. Rockwood, trustee; H-118, Mount 
Manresa; F-406, Weed & Brother, a corp.; 
H-218, Cosmos Club; J-79, York Safe & Lock 
Co.; H-2, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 


K-162, Eaton 


A-82, De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Ae 
one in which the jury was properly au- 
thorized by the instruction to find for 
plaintiff the full amount claimed in the 
petition, if warranted by the 
found. The ruling of the court was more 
| favorable to appellant than the law justi- 
fied, but only the appellee could complain. 
The jury was bound to observe the in- 
structions given and under them was not 
allowed to compensate plaintiff for any- 
thing but the services actually per- 
formed. The amount allowed, however, 


as already explained. The court reduced 





in a position to complain. 


3. Finally it is urged that an offered | 


instruction should have been given. It 
told the jury that it could allow only 
for services rendered by plaintiff between 
Apr. 30, 1927, and May 15 following, 
which were the dates specified in plain- 
tiff’s petition. The first instruction re- 
-stricted the jury in compensating plain- 
tiff for his services as an engineer in 


the way of consultation and advice ren- | 


dered on or about May 1, 1927. We 
see no very material difference in that 
respect between the two instructions. As 
already noted, the court misconceived 
the extent of recovery to which the 
plaintiff was entitled, if his theory of 
the contract and of the conduct of appel- 
lant was sustained. 
lows that the offered instruction did not 
embody a correct proposition. But the 


court gave the same thing in substance, | 


which was more favorable to appellant 


than was warranted by the facts or the 


law. 
We find no error in the record preju- 


dicial to the substantial rights of the | 


eppellant, 2 : 
he judgment is affirmed, 








}and agrees to pay.” 








Mills, Inc.; H-62, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.; 


facts | 


did not exceed the limits of the proof, 


the recovery to $800, to which -plaintiff 
consented, and of which defendant is not 





It necessarily fol- | 
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Loan by Owner Before Sale Construed 
To Effect Purchase Money Mortgage 





Limited Period for Redemption Is Held to Apply in Placing 
Transaction Within State Statute © 





State of Kansas: Topeka. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has con- 
strued a transaction to result in a pur- 
chase-money mortgage despite the fact 
that the mortgage was executed by the 
owner and vendor of the land before he 
conveyed it to the purchaser. 

The court explains that a contract for 
the sale of a farm.provided that the 
money to pay the purchase price should 
be raised by borrowing more than two- 
thirds of it by a mortgage on the farm 
and by the payment of the balance in 
cash by the purchaser, and further that 
the mortgage should be executed by the 
vendor of the farm before transferring 
title to the purchaser. 

The contract was consummated -and 


on a later default the mortgage was) 


foreclosed. The trial court limited the 
redemption period to six months under 
a statute providing that where a lien 
shall be given for the purchase price of 
any. real estate and default shall be made 
in the conditions of the mortgage or 
instrument giving such lien before one- 
third of the purchase price is paid, the 
period of redemption shall be six months 
from the date of the foreclosure sale. 

Despite the formalities of borrowing 
the money and executing the mortgage 
were undertaken by the vendor rather 
than by the purchaser, the court held, 
the lien on the farm was essentially for 
the purchase price, and it therefore over- 
ruled the objection that a purchase- 
money mortgage was not given. 





H. M. LANGWorRTHY, RECEIVER, ETC. 


v. 
A. F. WILSON. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
Nos. 28969, 28970 and 28971. 
Appeals from Linn District Court. 


DONALD STANLEY and Harry E. SNYDER, | 


for appellant; JoHN A. HALL and 
JOHN F. REINHARDT, for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 9, 1929 

Dawson, J.—These appeals were sep- 
arate actions in foreclosure of mortgages 
on Linn County farms. The question of 
present concern is whether the trial court 
erred in limiting the redemption period 
to six months. 

The controlling facts were these: One 


George Kuhns determined to acquire a\ 


number of Linn County farms on a min- 
imum outlay of cash. Accordingly he 
entered into contracts with the owners of 
three farms, one of whom was James T. 
Martin. The deal he made with Martin 
will illustrate his inethod in the three 
cases. Kuhns agreed to buy the Martin 
farm for $10,500 and to pay $3,000 of 
that sum in cash. Martin agreed to bor- 
row $7,500 from the Liberty Joint Stock 
Lang Bank of Salina and to give a mort- 
gage on the farm therefor, and to retain 
the amount thus borrowed, thereby ob- 
taining the entire agreed price of his 
farm, and Kuhns agreed to accept a 
deed to the farm with the usual cove- 
nants of warranty “except a mortgage 


to the Liberty Joint Stock Land Bank/| 


for $7,500, which the grantee assumes 
This arrangement 
was carried out in detail. Later the 
appellant, A. F. Wilson, derived title 
from Kuhns. The $7,500 note and mort- 
gage came into the possession of plain- 
tiff, and default thereon trought fore- 
closure. _The trial court held that the 
$7,500 mortgage was essentially a pur- 
chase-money lien, and as less than one- 
third of the agreed purchase price of 
the farm had been paid by the pur- 
chaser or by anybody claiming under 
him, the period of redemption should 
be six months from the date. of the 
foreclosure sale. From a judgment to 
that effect this appeal is prosecuted. 


The pertinent statute, in part, reads: 
“Whenever a lien shall be given for 


the purchase price of any real estate, and | 


default shall be made in the conditions 
of the mortgage or instrument giving 
such lien before one-third of the purchase 
price of such real estate shall have been 
paid by the purchaser thereof, such pur- 
chase-money lien may be foreclosed by 


| the legal holder thereof in the manner 


now provided by law for the foreclosure 
of other mortgages, and such real estate 
may be sold under a judgment of fore- 
closure, as now. provided by law: Pro- 
vided, That. whenever any such real es- 
tate shall be so sold, and the same shall 
not be redeemed from the judgment by 


the payment of all principal and interest | 


due upon such lien and costs of such 
foreclosure, within six months from the 
date of such sale, such sale shall become 
absolute, * * *,” (R.S. 60-3466.) 
Appellant contends that the $7,500 
mortgage which is foreclosed in the in- 
stant cast (No. 28969) cannot be re- 
garded as a purchase-price mortgage be- 


cause it was not given by Kuhns, the! 


purchaser. He further argues that the 
j fact that the mortgage was executed by 
Martin as owner and vender of the farm 
| before he conveyed it to Kuhns is con- 
iclusive that it could not possibly be a 
|purchase-money mortgage. In advane- 
ling this contention appellant altogether 
|ignores the contract of purchase and 
| sale between Martin and Kuhns and the 
| arrangement between them whereby the 
;money to pay for the farm was pro- 
cured, and also ignores the fact that 
{neither Kuhns nor appellant nor any- 
| body else has yet paid as much as one- 
'third of the purchase price—except the 
;mortgagee who is succeeded in interest 
iby this plaintiff. A critical examination 
of the statute quoted above does not 
warrant the construction insisted on by 
appellant, that to limit the redemption 
| period to six months it is essential that 
‘the purchase-money mortgage lien should 
have been executed by the purchaser. 
|The chief concern of the statute regard- 
|ing the redemption period is in respect 
to the amount of the financial stake the 
|judgment debtor has in the property 
| which is extinguished by the foreclosure 
‘sale. Have he and those claiming under 
him actually been out of pocket as much 
as one-third of the purchase price? If 
so, they are to have 18 months to re- 
deem. If their entire stake in the prop- 
erty is less than one-third of the pur- 
chase price, then a leniency of six 
months for redemption after foreclosure 
sale is all they should have. Woods v. 
Wolf, 116 Kan. 56, 225 Pac. 1081; 
Chastain v. Walton, 120 Kans. 157, 242 
Pac. 479.) i 


Considering Substance 
Of Deal Was Proper 


While it is true that in the familiar run 
of analogous cases the mortgages were 
executed by the purchaser to some third 
party from whom the purchase money 
had been borrowed, the reason for the 
six months’ redemption period in such 
cases is precisely the same where the 
form of the borrowing transaction alone 
has been varied, but not its substance. In 
either case the mortgagee is the party 
| who furnishes the purchase money. It 
;must be borne in mind that the. giving 
of the mortgage by Martin rather than 
by Kuhns was merely part of the agreed 
arrangement of the parties for raising 
the entire purchase price for Martin’s 
farm. Apart from this transaction Mar- 
tin had no purpose of his own to serve 
in borrowing money and mortgaging his 
farm. And so it was quite proper for 
the trial court to consider the ‘substance 
rather than the form of the transaction 
whereby the $7,500 mortgage was placed 
on the Martin farm. 

It is also contended that the fact that 
the loan was for so large a sum on the 
security offered tends to prove that this 
lien could not be regarded as a purchase- 
| money mortgage; that the authority of 
| the Liberty’ Joint Stock Land Bank was 
so limited by statute:that it could: not 
lawfully loan $7,500 on a $10,500 farm. 
As a point of fact this argument is not 
strong; as a point of law it is quite un- 
| availing. As the party for whose con- 
venience the $7,500 mortgage loan was 
procured fromthe bank by Martin, 
Kuhns would be in no position to raise 
this legal point; and of course it is no 
stronger when raised by appellant, who 
claims under Kuhns. (The Farmers Na- 
tional Bank of Arkansas City v. George 
W. Robinson, receiver, etc., et al., 
Kans. 777, 176 U. S.680, 44 L. Ed. 637, 
reported in full in 53 Pac. 762. See, also, 
note in L. R. A. 1917B, 839-845, 856-858.) 

The companion cases 28970 and 28971 
|are governed by what has_ been said 
above and require no separate discussion. 

The judgments are affirmed. 

Harvey, J. (concurring specially).—I 
concur in the conclusion reached, but 
prefer to state my reasons as follows: 
In these cases we are not dealing with a 
purchase-money mortgage as that term is 
defined in R. S. 67-305 and as it is usually 
used in the books. (41 C. J. 528; 19 
R. C. L. 416.) | Under the definitions 
there given the mortgage should be made 
by the purchaser of the property. But 
our redemption statute, which controls 
the cases before us and which is set out 
in the opinion (R. S. 60-3466) applies to 
a mortgage “given for the purchase price 
of any real estate.” It is not limited to 
a mortgage “given by the purchaser,” 
as is R. S. 67-305. Therefore, in deter- 
|mining the period of redemption under 
our redemption statute it is not material 
whether the mortgage was in fact exe- 
cuted by the vendor or by the purchaser. 
The only statutory requirement is that it 
be a mortgage “given for the purchase 
price” of the real property. The evi- 
dence here clearly brings the cases within 
this statute. 
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We want to reach a man of high standing who, by virtue of 
his present circumstances, may need a new business connec- 
tion with opportunity for the future that is without question. 
Do you know of a man with the right spirit and in the right 
state of mind who can represent a leader in its field as we 
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of Women 
‘In Textile Industry 
Decline Since 1924 


’ Miss Anderson Says Drop 
Cannot Be Taken as Indi- 
cation of Present Status 
Of Pay 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

acter of the labor force utterly dissim- 
ilar; with company housing common in 
one section and largely eliminated in| 
the other; and with certain other non- 
comparable conditions, it is not supris- 
ing that the wage scales are also far 
fro malike.” 

The full text of the statement of the| 
Bureau dealing with women’s wages in 
the textile industries for 1924-1928 fol- | 
lows: | 

A definite drop of 13 per cent in} 
women’s wages in American cotton man- 
ufacturing is shown to have taken place | 
in the four-year period from 1924 to 1928, | 
according to the annual report just issued 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. This cross- 
section picture revealed through the ac-/ 
curate and impartial microscope of Gov- | 
ernment investigation of what is happen-| 
ing to earnings of cotton-mill operatives 
is both timely and helpful in view of the 
recent labor disturbances in the indus- 
try. | 

In 1928 the average full-time earnings 
per week of 38,000 women working in 
158 different cotton mills scattered! 
throughout the 11 States included in a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study were 
$15.66, The States surveyed—Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachu- | 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina | 
and Virginia—may be said to be thor-| 
cughly representative of the industry; | 
according to the United States census of | 
manufacturers in 1925 they employed al- 
most nine-tenths of the wage earners in| 
cotton manufacturing in the United| 
States. 


New Hampshire leads all the States | 
included in the 1928 study in regard to} 
women’s wages in cotton mills, with its | 
average full-time earnings per week of | 
$20.31, and Alabama, with an average of | 
$11.88, trails the list. Rhode Island’s| 
average of $19.47 is next to the highest, | 
and South Carolina’s $12.32 is next to| 
the lowest, although the $12.77 reported | 
for Georgia outranks this minimum by | 
@ very small margin. Somewhat bet- | 
ter are the figures for Virginia and} 
North Carolina $14.99 and $14.62, re-| 
spectively. Massachusetts ranks 


only | 
fifth among the 11 States. 


Pay Reduction Is General | 


Not one of the 12 occupations for 
which women’s earnings were reported 
in 1928 escaped a decline from the 1924} 
figure. The more than 10,000 spinners! 
showed a decrease of 14 per cent in| 
earnings, and the 8,100 weavers a 13! 
per cent reduction. 1 


That earnings in northern mills | 
dropped much more than those in south- 
ern mills in the four years is a signifi- 
cant fact disclosed by a comparison of 
the two periods. In the Carolinas, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia the level of wages! 
fell little or not at all, whereas the} 
18,000 women reported in the northern 
States surveyed had weekly earnings in 
1928 $2 to $4 less than earnings in 
the same occupations in 1924. As a re- 
sult, for these six northern States com- 
bined, women’s earnings, which had been 
54 per cent greajer than earnings in the 
South in 1924, were only 83 per cent 
gel than earnings in the South in 

8. 


“This lessening of the differential be- 
tween the two sections by a decline in 
the North instead of an advance in the 
South worked to the great disadvantage 
of women’s earnings in the industry as 
a whole, since the southern scale itself 
was at a lower level at the end of the 
four years and, according to the census 
of 1920, more women were employed in 
the North than in the South,” the report 
points out. 

Alabama, ranking lowest in the wage | 

















scale in both periods, is the only State} 
surveyed which showed an advance in 
wages in 1928 over 1924. The increase, 
however, was very slight, less than 5 per | 
cent. Massachusetts with an 18 per cent | 
decrease in wages in the four years, | 
showed the greatest drop of all the} 
States. 


Army Orders 


_Brig. Gen. Carl R. Darnall, M. C., 
sistant to Surgeon General, assigned as | 
commanding general, Army Medical Cen- | 
ter, Washington, D. C. } 
Col. Frederick M. Brown, J. A. G. depart- | 
ment, from Washington to Omaha, Neb. | 
Capt. Tom C. Rives, S. C., from Philip- | 
pine Department, to aircraft radio labora- 
tory, Wright Field, Ohio. 
Wrnt. Offr.. Jean Doble, retired for dis- 
ability incident to active service. | 
Lt. Col. William A. MecKain, Q. C., from! 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Washington as director | 
of Army Industrial College. 
Capt. Guy H. Drewry, Ord., from Wash- 
ingtes to Springfield Armory, Springfield, | 
Mass. | 
2d Lt. Reuben Kyle Jr., A. C., from Dun- 
can Field, San Antonio, Tex., to Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans. 
Ist Lt. Earl M. Peckinpaugh, F. A., 


as- | 


re- 


tired for disability incident to active! 
service. | 
2d.Lt. Lester S. Bork, A. C. (Inf.), re- 


lieved from Air Corps duties at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., assigned 16th Infantry Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y. | 
Ist Lt. John W. Warren, A. C., from| 
Chanute Field, Ill., to Hawaiian Depart- | 
ment. 
Maj. Wayne W. Woolley, D. C., resigna- | 
tion accepted. 
2d Lt. Frederick L. Anderson Jr., trans- | 
ferred from Cavalry to Air Corps. | 
1st Lt. Roy T. McLamore, Inf., leave of 
absence for three months, 
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| radiation has developed a body of ex- 





Secretary of Smithsonian Institution 
Describes Year as ‘Rich in Progress 






Labor 








Dr. Abbot Tells of Acquisition Collections, Result of Re- 
search and Other Achievements in 1929 





Reviewing a year which he describes 
as “rich in progress,” the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Charles G. 
Abbot, gives much of the credit for the 
listed accomplishments to gifts from 
private organizations and individuals. _ 

“Without the help of such private indi- 
viduals,” says Secretary Abbot, “the 
Smithsonian report for each year would | 


nually.” 

An authorized summary of the report, 
as presented at the annual meeting of 
the /board of regents, follows in full 
text: | 

The acquisition of one of the finest 
private collections of art in America, 
the establishment of a new division of 
research on radiation and organisms, the 
publication of the first four volumes of 
the Smithsonian Scientific Series, and 
appropriations from Congress for a much 
needed new building for the National 
Zoo are some of the unusual events of 
the past year which have led Secretary 
Charles G. Abbot, of the Smithsonian In-| 





| stitution, to describe it as “gratifyingly 


and unexpectedly rich in progress.” Dr. 
Abbot presented his report to the an-| 


jnual meeting of the Smithsonian board | 


of regents. 


The art collection presented to the 
Smithsonian for eventual exhibit in the 
National Gallery of Art is that of Mr. 
John Gellatly of New York, and_com- 
prises paintings of American and Euro- 
pean artists, specimens of jewellers’ art, 
tapestries, furniture and oriental art, 
valued at several millions of dollars. 

The collection will remain in the Heck- 





now housed, for four years, at the end | 
of which time it is hoped that the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art will have a suit- 
able building in which to exhibit it. _ 
The new research division, which is 
under Dr. F. S. Brackett, will investigate | 
the growth of plants.under rigidly con- 
trolled physical and chemical conditions, 
the control extending to soil, gases,| 
temperature, humidity, and intensity and | 
color of light. The pioneering work of | 
the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observa- 
tory during the last 40 years on solar 


perience and a collection of delicate op- 
tical apparatus, which, combined, com- 
prise a unique preparation for research | 
on the relations of radiation to life. 
It is not too much to expect of the| 
new division, ultimately, information of 
first importance on the factors affecting 
the growth of plants as well as of man 
and animals, . Thanks to funds provided 
largely by the Research Corporation of | 
New York, the new division has a staff) 
and equipment already at work. | 
Beside these and other unusual de- 
velopments, the normal work of the| 
Institution and of the seven Government 
bureaus under its charge has gone ahead 
satisfactorily. The Institution sent out 
or cooperated in 29 research expeditions 
during the year. > 
The fields entered included China, 
Alaska, Canada, Labrador, Haiti, Cuba, | 
Honduras, South America, various Eu- 
ropean countries, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and the Philippines, besides 15 
States of this country, and the sciences 
benefiting chiefly were anthropology, | 
geology, biology, and astrophysics. 
The National Museum, Bureau of | 
American Ethnology, and the Astrophys- 
ical Observatory are the three extensive 
research bureaus under the Smithsonian. | 
All three shared in the extensive field 
work of the Institution. 
Of the Museum’s staff, Dr. Paul | 
Bartsch carried on an outstanding piece! 





Introduced 
Title 2—The Congress 


H. R. 7573. Mr. Dallinger. Mass. : 
termine proceedings in contested elections 
of Members of the House; Elections No. 1. 


‘Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 


H. R. 7501. Mr. Griffin, N. Y. Providing 
that a Congressional medal of honor and 
written testimonial be given to scientific 


workers of the Government who have dis- | 


tinguished themselves; Library. 


Title 1OQ—Army 


H. R, 7502. Mr. James, Mich. To author- 
ize supply chiefs of the Army in conducting 
manufacturing operations to use material 
procured under any appropriation; Military 
Affairs, 

H. R. 7503. Mr. James, Mich. Authoriz- 
ing the charging of indirect or general ex- 
penses against appropriations for mate- 


rials fo reonducting Army manufacturing | 


operations; Military Affairs. E 
H. R. 7504, Mr. James, Mich. To provide 
for the sale of the Army transport “Mer- 
ritt”; Military Affairs. . 
H. R. 7505. Mr. James, Mich. Authoriz- 
ing the construction of a sea wall at Fort 
Randolph, Panama Canal; Military Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 165. Mr. James, Mich. Au- 


thorizing the Secretary of War to receive | 


for instruction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, Guillermo 
Gomez, a citizen of Colombia; Military 


Affairs. 


Tithe 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 2666. Mr. Norbeck. To amend sec- 
tion 6 and section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act, in order to facilitate the cancellation of 


Federal reserve bank stock in certain cases 
where member banks have ceased to func- 
tion; Banking and Currency. 


Title 20—Education 


H. R. 7579. Mr. Selvig, Minn. To aid 
in the reduction of taxes on farm lands 
and to promote elementary education in 
rural areas of the United States and to 


| cooperate with the States in the promotion 


of these objectives; Education. 


Col. James M. Kimbrough, Inf., detailed | Title yy Foreign Relations 


as instructor Georgia National Guard, sta- 


tion at Griffin, Ga., instead of Atlanta. | 
Medica! | 


The following officers of the 
Corps are detailed as a board to meet at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and examine ap- 
plicants for commission in the Medical De- 
partment: Col. Percy L, Jones, Majs. 
George W. Cook and Guy L. Qualls. 

The following Infantry officers are re- 
lieved from assignments at the station 
named and will proceed to the Philippine 


Islands: Capt. Irvin E. Doane, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill.; Capt. Milton B. Goodyear, Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y.; Capt. Alfred S. Knight, 


Fort Williams. Me.; Ist Lt, Stone T. Sutton, 
Fort Eustis, Va. 

Ist Lt, Henry W. Brandhorst, Inf., from 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. 

Ist Lt. Hyatt F. Newell, Inf., from Fort 
Snelling, Minn., to Hawaiian Department. 

Ist Lt, Charles C, Cavender, Inf., from 
Fort Douglas, Utah, to Canal Zone, 


and Intercourse 


|. H. J. Res, 160. Mr. Fish, N. Y. Authoriz- 
ing the President to designate 15 official 
delegates to enable the United States to 
| participate appropriately in the world con- 
|ference on narcotic education to be held 
jin London, England, July, 1931; Foreign 
| Affairs, 

| .H. J. Res. 158. Mr. Wood, Ind. To pro- 
vide an appropriation for expenses of par- 
| ticipation by the United States in the naval 
conferenc .o be held at London in 1980; 
Appropriations. 

l. J. Res. 159. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To au- 
thorize the merger of street-railway cor- 
porations operating in the District of Co- 
|lumbia; District of Columbia, 


| Tithe 23—Highways 
H. R. 7511. Mr. Reece, Tenn. Appro- 
priating money for Federal grant-in-aid 


Bills and Resolutions 


To de-| 


of field work on mollusks in Cuba; Dr. 
A. Hrdlicka and Mr. Henry B. Collins 
Jr., both led anthropological expeditions 
to different regions of Alaska. 

The new Chief of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Mr. Matthew W. Stir- 
ling, completed a survey of an interest- 
ing group of Indian mounds in the 
vicinity of Tampa Bay, Fla. In addi- 


; be but a skeleton of what it now is an-/tion, Messrs. Harrington, Michelson, 


Hewitt, and Roberts carried on ethno- 
logical and archeological investigations 
in many sections of the country. 


Extensive Research Field 


|Of Three Principal Bureaus 


The Astrophysical Observatory, through 


its three stations in Chile, California, | 


and South Africa—the last operated in 
cooperation with the National Geographic 
Society—continued the exact measure- 
ment of the intensity of the sun’s radia- 
tion. The Chile and California observa- 
tions, having reached definitive status, 
now concur within narrow limits in their 
determination of the sun’s variation, 
Further investigations also confirm pre- 
viously noticed periodicities in solar va- 
riation of 11, 15, and 26 months. 

Dr. Abbot and Mr. Freeman carried on 


| at Mt. Wilson important observations on af 
|the infra-red solar spectrum, and Dr. | gress to the Jerome Bridge Company, a cor-| 


Abbot observed the distribution of energy 
in the spectra of 18 stars and of the 
planets Mars and Jupiter. 

As a result of these expeditions and 
from other sources over 500,000 speci- 
mens were added to the study collections 
of the National Museum. 


'scher building in New York where it is, work by the permanent staff and by vis- 


iting scientists on the study collectjons 
at the Institution, the unspectacular day 
labor of the institution by which it adds 
constantly to the sum of the world’s 
knowledge, some 30,000 specimens were 
given and exchanged to schools and 
other organizations, and an equal number 
loaned out for study. 

In the field of scientific publication, the 
Institution and its branches printed a 
total of 128 volumes and _ pamphlets. 
There were distributed. 197,573 copies of 
Smithsonian publications to institutions 
and individuals all over the world, the 
technical volumes serving as tools to the 


great army of workers in science and | 


the nontechnical papers, such as the an- 
nual report contributing to the diffusion 


of scientific knowledge among nonspe-; 


cialists. 
Besides its regular publications which 


are distributed free or at cost, the In-| 
stitution has undertaken to write and edit | 
a popular series of 12 volumes on scien- | 
tific subjects which are being published | 
and sold by a commercial firm. The pur- | 
pose of this unusual enterprise is to in- | 
institution’s funds for re-| 
search and to add to the popular diffusion | 


crease the 


of scientific knowledge. 

The past year has seen the publication 
of the first four volumes, which have 
met with a favorable reception, and the 
sale of which has substantially contrib- 
uted to available funds for research. 


Another phase of the inconspicuous | 


but basic work of the Institution is that 
of the library which has accessioned 14,- 
781 volumes, pamphlets, and charts dur- 
ing the year. These increase the useful- 


ness of the library to scientists not only} 


in the Institution and city but throughout 
the country. The outstanding gift of the 


year was the Harriman Alaska library, | 


brought together by Dr. W. H. Dall and 
presented by Mrs. Edward H. Harriman. 


To be continued in the issue of 


Dee. 17. 









in Congress 


post and “farm to market” roads through 
| 1932; Roads. 
S. 2672. Mr. Reed. To provide for the 
| policing of military roads leading out of 
'the District of Columbia; Military Affairs. 
| H.R. 7578. Mr. Selvig, Minn. Amending 
{the rural post roads act to provide for au- 
thorization of $150,000,000 for 1932 and 


11933 instead of $75,000,000; Roads. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 
and Cemeteries 4 


H. R. 7574. Mr. Fulmer, S. C. To pro- 
vide veterans’ hospital facilities at or near 


islation. 

H. R. 7570. Mr. Boylan, N. Y. To es- 
| tablish a hospital for defective delinquents; 
| Judiciary. . 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 2669. Mr. Johnson. 
funds appropriated for the care and relief 
of Indians of California, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, shall be 
j}expended through certain public agencies 
| of the State of California; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 7565. Mr. Swing, Calif. Provid- 
ing that funds appropriated for the care 
and relief of Indians of California under 
the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be expended through certain 
| public agencies of the State of California; 
Indian Affairs. 


Title 29—Labor 


| H. J. Res. 162. Mr. Sabath, Ill. To aid 
| industry and labor by stabilizing wages dur- 
ing the present emergency; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


‘Title 28—Judicial Code and 
| Judiciary 


| H. R. 7607. Mr. Luce, Mass. To au- 
thorize dispensing of oaths and affirmation 
before notaries as a method of verifying 








instruments, except before courts or a 
grand jury; Judiciary. 
R. 7569. Mr. Boylan, N. Y. To pro- 


vide for the diversification of employment 
of Federal prisoners, for their training and 


schooling in trades and occupations; 
Judiciary. 
H. Res. 97. Mr. La Guardia, N. Y. Direct- 


ing the Attorney General to furnish the 
House information relative to Federal pris- 
oners under jurisdiction of the Department 
of Justice; Judiciary. 

H. R. 7567. Mr, Boylan, N. Y. To amend 


States prisoners; Judiciary. 
H. R. 7581. Mr. Fitzgerald, Ohio. 


H. R. 7568. 
organize the administration 


ciary. 
' 

Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. Res. 95. Mr. Kerr, N. C. 





Accounts, 
Mr. Griffin, N. Y¥. 


Carolina; 
H. R. 7500, 


| 


Besides the | 


| Columbia, S. C.; World War Veterans’ Leg- | 
| 


Providing that} 


the act providing for the parole of United 


To 
amend subdivision (a), section 760, title 5, 
Sup. II, United States Code, to provide that 
the effective date be Sept. 7, 1916; Judiciary. 
Mr. Boylan, N. Y. To re- 
of Federal 
prisons; to authorize the Attorney General 
to contract for the care of United States 
prisoners; to establish Federal jails; Judi- 


To authorize 
|the procurement of a marble bust of the 
| late Representative Claude Kitchen of North 
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' National Defense 


Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


Title 5 — Executive , Depart- 
ments and Government offi- | 


| cers and Employes | 
| S. J. Res. 97. Extending time of report | 
of joint commission on insular reorganiza- 
tion, established by Public Res. No. 108, 
70th Congress, from Dec. 16, 1929, to Jan. | 
16, 1930. Passed House Dec. 14, 1929. 

S. J, Res. 87. Extending time for report 
of joint commission on airports from Dec. 
15, 1929, to Apr. 15, 1930.~Passed House 
Dec. 14, 1929, 

H. J. Res. 163. Authorizing payment of 
December salaries of officials and employes 
at the Capitol at Washington on Dec. 20. 
Passed House Dec. 14. 


| Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 158. Appropriating $50,000 for 
the expenses of the United States delega- 
\ tion to the London conference on limitation 
j of armament in 1930. Passed House Dec. 14, | 
| 1929. : ' 


'Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, | 


| and Cemeteries 
| H. R. 284. Authorizing appropriation ' 
| for additional hospital, domiciliary and ovt- 
| patient dispensary facilities for persons en- 
titled to hospitalization under tne amcnuu u 
World War veterans’ law. Reported to; 
House Dec. 14, 1929. 


| Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
| gable Waters 


581. Granting the consent of Con- | 

















| poration, to maintain a bridge already con- | 
structed across the Gasconde River near | 
| Jerome, Mo. Reported to Senate Dec. 14, 

1929. | 
| S. 2086. Granting the consent of Con- | 
| gress to the Wabash Railway Company to) 
|construct, maintain, ahd operate a railroad | 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near | 
|Saint Charles, Mo. Reported to Senate | 
| Dee. 14, 1929. 

H. R. 238. 
| Dakota to erect 
ithe Missouri River near Fort Yates. 
ported to House Dec. 14, 1929. 

H. R. 6317. For bridge across Columbia 
River near Astoria, Oreg., to connect 
| Roosevelt highway in Oregon with Wash- 
ington ocean beach highway. Reported to 
House Dec. 14, 1929. j 
|} H.R. 5401. Authorizing Louisiana high- 
way commission to build free highway 
bridges across Bayou Bartholomew near 
Coras Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, 
and Parkers Ferry. Reported to House Dec. 
}14, 1929. 
| H. R. 2673. Authorizing Arkansas State 
highway commission to gonstruct a bridge 
across the Arkansas River near Ozark. 
Reported to House Dec. 14, 1929. 

H. R. 5661. Authorizing bridge across 
Wabash River near Fleshers Ferry, Ind. 
Reported to House Dec. 14, 1929. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
H. J. Res. 150. For a commission to 
| study and review the policies of the United 
States in Haiti. Reported to House Dec. 
14, 1929. 
ee 


the withdrawal of proceeds of:the salvage 
of the United States ship “Piave,” improp- 
erly covered in “miscellaneous receipts” in 
the United States Treasury instead of being 


Pexmitting State of North 
free highway bridge “— 
e- 





paid to the underwriters of the ship; 
| Claims. : 
H, R. 7510. Mr. Smith, Idaho. That judg- 


ments for debts against the United States 
shall include provision for interest of 6 per 
cent from the time the debt was payable; 
Judiciary. : . 

R. 7506. Mrs. Kahn, Calif. To au- 
thorize an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a sea wall at Crissy Field, San Fran- 
cisco; Military Affairs. ‘ : 

R. 7491. Mr. Dickinson, Iowa. Making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931; Committee of the Whole. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


| H. R. 7499. Mr. Driver, Ark. Amending 
{the Mississippi flood control act by author- 
izing the construction of works s0 that 
| reservoirs and flood waters shall be con- 
fined and controlled by spillways, floodways, 
diversion channels and storage basins from 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the Gulf of Mex- 
lico; Flood Control. 
| H. R. 7571. Mr. Cartwright, Okla. Au- 
| thorizing the construction of bridges across 
the Red River by the counties of Cooke, 
| Tex., and Love, Ark.; Interstate and Foreign 
| Commerce. - 4 

H. R. 7572. Mr. Cartwright, Okla, Au- 
| thorizing construction of bridges across the 
| Red River by the counties of Grayson, Tex., 
‘and Bryan, Okla.; Interstate and Foreign 
| Commerce, 
| §. 2675. Mr. Fletcher. To extend the 
ltimes for commencing and completing the 
|eonstruction of the bridge across Santa 
Rosa Sound in the State of Florida, au- 
thorized to be built by the boards of county 
commissjoners of the counties of Escambia 
land Santa Rosa, in the State of Florida; 
Commerce. ; 
| H. R. 7580. Mr. Romjue, Mo. Authoriz- 
ing construction of a free highway bridge 
}across the Des Moines River at or near 
St. Francisville, Mo.; Interstate and Foreign 
| Commerce. . 
H. R. 7566. Mr. Taylor, Tenn. Authoriz- 
ing construction of a bridge across the 
Holston River in Knox County, Tenn.; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 35—Patents 


S. 2657. Mr. Waterman. Granting a re- 
newal of patent Numbered 21053 relating 
| to the badge of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
joes Revolution; Patents. 


| Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 7576. Mr. Mead, N. Y._ To amend 
}the World War veterans’ act; World War 
| Veterans’ Legislation. 


| Title 39——The Postal Service 


H. R. 7577. Mr. Mead, N. Y. Granting 
| allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
iment to postmasters of the fourth class; 
| Post Offices and Post Roads. , 

H. J. Res. 164. Mr. Buckbee, Ill. Provid- 
jing for the sale of postage stamps at places 
other than the post office or its branches; 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 7508. Mr. Selvig, Minn. For the 
erection of a public building at Thief River 
| Falls, Minn.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 7509. Mr. Selvig, Minn. For the 
erection of a public building at Detroit 
Lakes, Minn.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 7564. Mr. O'Connor, Okla, To 
erect a public building at Miami,’ Okla.; 
Public ildings and Grounds. i 

H. R.77575. Mr. McClintock, Ohio. To 
erect a post office at Orrville, Ohio; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H, R. 7563. Mr. O’Connor, Okla. To 
erect a public building at Vinita, Okla.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 2665. Mr. McNary. To provide for 
protecting homestead entr-men from tres- 
pass to their ‘lands and to veenlate the 
value thereof; Public Lands and Surveys, 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 
lar Possessions 


H. R. 7512. Mr. Vestal, Ind.; To further 
develop agricultural extension work in 











Allowing! Alaska; Agriculture, 
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Complete Utilization of Wood 
Fostered by National Committee 





Economies in Lumber Industry. Effected and Resources 
Conserved Through Federal Studies 





Topic 1—Industry: Lumber and Allied Products 





In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By Axel H. Oxholm, 


Director, National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. 


HE National Committee on Wood 

Utilization is an outstanding ex- 

ample of successful cooperation 
between industry and the Government 
in questions of public welfare and in 
matters affecting the conservation of 
our raw materials through proper util- 
ization. Established by ex-President 
Coolidge in 1925 and organized by 
President Hoover, who acted as its 
first chairman until he became Presi- 
dent, the Committee now consists of 
about 200 leaders in industry inter- 
ested in the production, distribution, 
and consumption of forest products. 
R, P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, 
is the Committee’s chairman and R, Y. 
Stuart, Forester of the United States, 
is its vice chairman. 


Through its connections the Commit- 
tee is able to draw on all available 
facilities offered by the Government 
and similarly on industry, thereby in- 
cidentally avoiding duplication of 


effort. 
* ok * 


e 

Timber is the only natural resource 
which may be replenished at will, and 
in the manner of other agricultural 
crops. It is therefore evident that 
conservation, as applied to our tim- 
ber resources, implies wise use rather 
than hoarding. For this reason the 
Committee works for the closest pos- 
sible utilization of timber, with a view 
to stimulating commercial reforesta- 
tion. . 


Ex-President Coolidge forcibly em- 
phasized this objective at the time the 
Committee was organized, pointing out 
that it is use which creates value and 
that unless we make the best possible 
use of our forest resources, the value 
of the raw material will be insufficient 
to entourage private enterprise to en- 
gage in reforestation activities. 

e 2-¢é 


THE Committee’s work is of a prac- 

tical nature under the supervision 
of an Executive Committee of 29 
members selected from industry. Its 
method is principally the establishing 
of closer utilization projects. A num- 
ber of wood utilization projects have 
been and are being established. Each 
project is handled by a project com- 
mittee, selected from the general mem- 
bership and representing a cross sec- 
tion of industry interested in the par- 
ticular case. Since the membership 
represents more than 80 trade asso- 
ciations and professional societies, the 
Committee has individual contacts ex- 
tending to many times this number. 


Each project involves the develop- 
ment of facts, the presentation of these 
facts through printed bulletins, and 
finally the putting of the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations into practice. 
Through its numerous and widely 
diversified contacts the Committee has 
unusual fact sources, as well as effec- 
tive channels for the dissemination of 
information. A few of the outstand- 
ing projects will illustrate the Com- 
mittee’s work. 

+ * + 

Approximately 65 per cent of the 
output of lumber goes into building 
and construction and 90,000,000 people 
in this country live in frame houses; 
yet there has been a crying need for 
suitable literature on the subject of 
wood construction. Much waste has 
occurred through the lack of uniform 
building practices, and has resulted in 
ultimate loss to the consumer. 


In 1927 Herbert Hoover appointed a 
committee of 10 leading architects, 
engineers, builders, and contractors, to 
sponsor a handbook on wood con- 
struction. Mr. Dudley F. Holtman, 
construction engineer of the commit- 
tee’s staff, prepared the handbook 
“Wood Construction” under the super- 
vision of this special committee. The 
publication appeared in the Summer 
of 1929 and is already extensively used 
throughout the country. It has proved 
of especial value in building code work. 

a * * 


SERIES of tests have been con- 

ducted by the Committee with 
so-called “end-matched lumber,” which 
means lumber provided with a tongue 
at one end and a groove at the other. 
Through the use of this kind of lum- 
ber, savings of up to 30 per cent in 
the cost of certain types of construc- 
tion have been effected by the United 
States War Department, and also by 
private contractors cooperating wit 
the Committee in these experiments. 
This end-matched lumber also effects 
a saving in raw material to the saw- 
mills of about 12% per cent. 


A detailed investigation was made 
of the use of so-called “short lengths” 
(softwood lumber less than 8 feet) 
in building and construction. Facts 
were developed showing that 20 per 
cent of the lumber used in buildings 
is actually of short lengths, whereas 
consumers are only buying 1% r 
cent of short lengths, and are cutting 
the balance from long lengths on the 
job, thus entailing a waste both in 
raw material and labor. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in regard to 
a wider use of short lengths are now 
generally followed throughout the 
country. 

ca a a” 

The short lengths idea is also car- 
ried out in the industrial trades. As 
our virgin forests are being cut we 
must in the future plan to use so-called 
“second-growth” timber. Therefore 
the Committee is preparing a com- 
plete handbook on the cutting of so- 


called “small dimension” stock, which 
means small pieces of lumber cut be- 
tween knots at the sawmill, ready for 
use with a minimum of remanufacture. 


The furniture and automobile indus- 
tries, among others, are closely coop- 
erating with the Committee in the 
utilization of this material. 

ca x cd 


WHat has been termed the most 

important development in the 
sawmill machinery technique during 
the last quarter century is the Com- 
mittee’s introduction of Scandinavian 
gang saw machinery. Through ar- 
rangements with Scandinavian ma- 
chinery producers a complete sawmill, 
for using these gang saws, was con- 
structed under Committee auspices on 
Puget Sound. 


These saws havé been tested by the 
Committee and have proved very effec- 
tive in the conversion of timber of 
small diameter, (less than 20 inches) 
which in many instances is now being 
left on the ground, constituting a very 
definite fire menace. These saws are 
now being tested in other parts of 
the country, and it is particularly in 
the South that the Committee expects 
them to attain their greatest impor- 
tance. These saws are now manufac- 
tured in this country. 

* * * 


This successful test concludes 13 
years of work of the Department of 
Commerce in solving the question of 
the profitable conversion of small logs. 
It is expected that this close utiliza- 
tion of small timber will give commer- 
cial reforestation a strong impetus, 
such as had been the case in foreign 
countries where this equipment is in 
general use. 


The Committee is continuously con- 
ducting practical tests of sawmill ma- 
chinery both of domestic and foreign 
origin. These tests are not laboratory 
tests, but are carried on under current 
sawmill conditions, thereby insuring 
the practical nature of the Commit- 
tee’s work. 

* * * 

WHILE its efforts, to a great extent, 

are bent toward the reducing of 
wood waste in the sawmills and wood- 
working plants, the Committee real- 
izes that it must also aid in the util- 
ization “of the irreducible minimum 
of wood waste” unavoidably produced. 
The Committee takes the attitude that 
“wood waste” is a misnomer and that 
it should deat-with the problem on 
the basis of “wasted wood,” since every 
part of the tree, including the bark, 
may be utilized. 


Coordination of by-products indus- 
tries, with the sawmills as the center, 
is its aim. It has conducted surveys 
of nonutilized wood in Virginia and 
North Carolina, bringing to light the 
fact that over 60,000 carloads of non- 
utilized wood are available in these 
States for the use of industries ‘manu- 
facturing such commodities as pulp 
and paper, wood chemicals, and other 
articles which may be made from this 
material. It has prepared several 
treatises on the utilization of sawdust, 
wood flour, and other wood waste 
items. 

* - J 

‘As. part of this work, it is now en- 
gaged in encouraging the utilization 
of material from second-hand wooden 
boxes and odd pieces of lumber. More 
than 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber is 
used in the manufacture of wooden 
boxes and crates alone, and after these 
containers have served their initial 
purpose they are usually burned. 

Twelve hundred different sugges- 
tions for the use of this material have 
been developed by the Committee and 
its first booklet on this subject has 
already been sold to the extent of more 
than 100,000 copies. 

” * * 

JN the merchandising field the Com- 

mittee realizes that it faces impor- 
tant preventable wastes. The chief 
obstacle in the way of proper utiliza- 
tion of wood lies in the fact that very 
few consumers actually know wood 
and thus use certain species for pur- 
poses to which they are not suited. 
Furthermore the grading of lumber 
is a highly technical question. 

Under the system followed in the 
past, lumber was marketed without 
any indication of its quality, and the 
consumer was subject to errors in 
choice of material, which caused great 
losses. While chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Herbert Hoover advocated a 
system of grade marking whereby 
each piece of lumber would be plainly 
marked with the grade quality it re 
resented. This movement has vanlaly 
gained headway, Today leading lum- 
ber manufacturers in this country 
through the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association have followed 
the Committee’s recommendations so 
that between 7 and 8 billion feet of 
our lumber production will be fur- 
nished grade marked, if the consumers 
desire this material for their own 
protection. a 


One of the outstanding losses, both 
to the lumber industry and to the con- 
sumers, is caused by decay. Decay is 
often caused by improper seasoning 
and handling of stock. 

The Committtee has compiled five 
handbooks on these subjects, written 
from the point of view of consumers, 
distributors, and producers. As is 
the practice in other Committee pub- 
lications, practical men of long experi- 
ence have aided in the development of 
the data they furnish. For this rea- 
son the books have received a very 
wide distribution. 4 


“Utilize wood and save the forests” 
the Committee’s slogan, may seem 
like a paradox; but timber will be 
grown if it is profitable to do so, and 
profits depend in large measure on 
the degree to which the raw material 
is put to efficient use. 


The next articie, dealing with “Leather and Its Manufactures,” will be 
printed in the issue of Dec. 17 and is contributed by Arthur B. Butman, chief 
of the shoe aud leather manufactures division, Department of Commerce. 


New Books Received 
Fagg oe 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by -the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Benavente y Martinez, Jacinto. The bonds ~- 
of interest, by ... translated from the 
Spanish with a preface by John Garrett 
Underhill. Authorized ed. 112 p. N. Y., 
C. Seribner’s sons; 1929. 29-22266 

Blackstone, Harry. Blackstone’s secrets of 
magic.. 265 p., illus. N. Y., G. Sully and 
co., 1929. 29-22442 

Brawley, Benjamin Griffith. Freshman year 
English. 293 p. N. Y., Noble and Noble, 
1929. 29-22269 

Bruce, Alexander Balmain. The miraculous 
element in the Gospels, a course of lec- 
tures on the “Ely foundation,” delivered 
in Union theological seminary by Alex- 
ander Balmain Bruce. 391 p. N. Y., 
George H. Doran co., 1929. 29-22165 

Clough, Paul Wiswall. ... Diseases of the 

| blood. (Harper’s medical monographs.) 





310 p. N. Y¥., Harper & brothers, 1929. 
29-22214 
| Crocker, E.S. Mechanical drafting and -ma- 
chine design; a trade analysis and ref- 
erence book for instructors, designers and 
draftsmen. 8 numb. leaves. Los Angeles, 
1929. 29-22213 
Eddy, Helen May. Beginning French, train- 
ing for reading, by . . . illustrations by 
Clara Atwood Fitts. (The Chicago French 
series.) 275 p., illus. Chicago, Ill, The 
University of Chicago press, 1929. 29-22268 
| Eddy, Helen May. French workbook, to ac- 
| company Beginning French, training for 
' 
| 





reading. (The Chicago French series.) 

155 p. Chicago, Ill., The University of 

Chicago press, 1929. 29-22270 
| Eggeling, Hans F., ed. Modern German 
| short stories, selected and edited by... 
160 p. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1929. 
| 29-22276 
j Elton, Oliver. C. E. Montague, a memoir. 
; 335 p. London, Chatto & Windus, 1929. 
| 
| 


29-22275 
Flight, John W. The book of the Bible, by 





- . +> With an introduction by William 
Lyon Phelps. 151 p., illus. N. Y., Oxford 
university press, 1929. 29-22158 
Grandgent, Charles Hall. The new word. 


181 p. Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1929, 29-22267 
Hallock, Grace Taber. ... Edward Livings- 
ton Trudeau, by ... and C. E, Turner. 
(Hero series, III.) 168 p., illus. 
|__D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 29-22216 
| Herring, Robert. Films of the year, 1927- 
1928. 8 p., 32 plates. London, The Studio, 
1928. 29-22277 
Hill, John Arthur. Psychical science and 
religious belief. 192 p. London, Rider & 
co., 1929. 29-22164 
Jones, Walter. Signs and symbols in birds 
and beasts of the Bible. 160 p., illus. 
| _ Bowling Green, Ky., 1929. 29-22156 
; Kansas City general hospital. Routine pro- 
cedures and formulary, Kansas City gen- 
eral hospital. 141 p., illus. Kansas City, 
Mo., Printing service, 1929. 29-22215 
Kennedy, James. An aid to the textual 
amendment of the Old Testament, by... 
255 p. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1928. 
29-22163 
| Lashley, Karl Spencer. Brain mechanisms 
and intelligence; a quantitative study of 
injuries to the brain. (Behavior research 
fund. Monographs.) 186’p., illus. Chi- 
| cago, Ill, The University of Chicago 





Boston, 





press, 1929. . 29-22157 
Lithgow, William. Rare adventures «and 
painefull peregrinations, by . . ., edited 
by B. I. Lawrence. (The travellers’ li- 
| brary.) 287 p. London, J. Cape, 1928. 
29-22445 
The road 
| laws of California, 1929, embracing the 
| provisions of the constitution, the codes, 


_ Locke, William James, comp. 


and special statutory acts relating to 
highways, bridges and the condemnation 
of lands for public use. 679 p. San Fran- 
| cisco, A, Carlisle & co., 1929. 29-22210 
| Locke, William James, comp. .. . Street 
| improvement acts of California (including 
amendments of 1929) compiled by, . . and 
H. A. Postlethwaite. 390 p. San Fran- 
cisco, A. Carlisle & co., 1929. 29-22209 
| MacPherson, Harriet Dorothea. Censorship 
under Louis xiv, 1661-1715; some aspects 
of its influence. (Thesis (Ph. D,)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1929.) 176 p. N. Y., 
Institute of French studies, 1929. 29-22151 
Mantell, Charles Letnam, 1897. Tin; its 
mining, production, technology, and ap- 
plications. (American chemical society. 
Monograph series. no. 51.) 366 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Chemical catalog co., 1929, 
9+22211 
Florence. Just normal , children. 
N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1929. 
29-22437 
| Mitchison, Mrs. Naomi (Haldane). Anna 
Comnena. (Representative women.) 96 
p. London, G. Howe, 1928. 29-22154 








| Mateer, 
204 p. 


Government Books 
and Publications 








Documenis described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, i title, and not 
the card numbers, should be aiven. 

United States Naval Medical Bulletin—Vo}- 
ume xxviii, Number 1, January, 1080. Is- 
sued quarterly by the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, United States Depart- 
ment of the Navy. Subscription price, 75 
cents ‘per year. (8-35095 ) 








Reappraisements of Merchandise by United 
States Customs Court—No. 76. Subscrip- 
tion price, 75 cents per year. (13-2916) 


Farm Management—Price List 68, 16th Edi- 
tion. Free at Cupactosentens of Docu- 
ments, United States. Government Print- 
ing Office. | (26-26174) 

Supplement to Annual List of Publications 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, November 30, 1929. Free. 

School Life—Volume xv, Number 4, Decem- 
ber, 1929. Issued monthly by the Office 
of Education, United States Department 
of the Interior, Subseription price, 50 
cents per year. (B18-902) 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Director of 
the Women’s Bureau, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30. 1929. Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. Price, 5 
cents. (20-1) 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Nat- 
uralization, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1929. Bureau of Naturalization, United 
States Department of Labor. Brice, 10 
cents. (14-6278) 


State Books and 
Publications’ 














Information 
may be obtained by writin, 
partments in the State given below. 


Alabama—State Board of Agriculture, Third 


publications 


regarding these 
to the de- 


Annual Report; James M. Mobdre, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Industries, 
Birmingham, Alcbauan. 1927, 

Minnesota—State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment and Weights and Measures Depart- 
ment, Biennial Report, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 1928. 

Illinois—The Department of Public Welfare, 
Eleventh Annual Papert) Roy W, Ide, Di- 
rector, Springfield, Hlinois, 1929; 

Indiana—lIndiana State Senate Journal, 67th 
Session .of the General Assembly, In. 
dianapolis, 1929, 
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| Foreign Trade Production Distribution Manufactures 
Foodstuffs and Textiles Leading | Prospects for Activity in Business Ten Nase poet Ear eke nica bot otea| siete of Cries, peumrta poets tile 


In Diversified 





Drugs and Pharmaceuticals and Agricultural Implements 
In Constant Demand by Overseas Merchants 





Inquiries received by the Department 
of Commerce from overseas merchants 
anxious to procure American goods show 
wide diversification in the weekly list of 
foreign trade opportunities, made public 
by the Department Dec. 16. 

Inquiries are listed from Switzerland, 
Morocco, England, Argentina, India, Ger- 
many, Canada, South Africa, and other 
countries, and cover numerous articles, 
including threshers, battery chargers, 
wagon wheels, street lighting fixtures, 
automobiles accessories, silk kimonos, lu- 
bricating oil, and dress goods. _ i 

Detailed information on any item is 
available to firms and individuals from 
any of the district or cooperative offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located throughout the United 
States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchase, (a and-p) means both, 
and (a or p) means either, (s a) means 
sole agency, in the list, as made public 
by the Department, which follows in full 
text: 


Agricultural Implements: 


Agricultural machinery and pumps for 
household and irrigation purposes, 42629, 
Bombay, India (a); motors, stationary 
and portable, 42751, Aalborg, Denmark 

p); threshers, harvester, combined, 

2716, Casablanca, Morocco (a and p); 


%wheels for buggies, wagons, sulkies, 
trucks, etc, 42758, Rosario, Argen- 
tina (p). 


Automotive Products: i 

Automobile accessories, 42630, Rosario, 
Argentina (a and p); automobile acces- 
sories and parts, 42632, Oporto, Portu- 
gal (a); 42638, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
42684, Ceuta, North Africa (a); automo- 
bile electrical supplies, 42752, Notting- 
ham, England (a and p); automobiles 
and accessories, 42631, Trieste, Italy 
(a and p); automobiles and trucks, small 
‘and accessories, 42755, Lagos, Nigeria 
(p); motorcycles and accessories, 42740, 
Dresden, Germany (a); motors, station- 
ary and portable, 42751, Aalborg, Den- 
mark (p); truck hardware, 42758, Ro- 
sario, Argentina (p). 


Chemicals: 
Ammonia, anhydrous, 42637, Cape 


List of World Wants 








Taihoku, Japan (p); oils, animal and veg- 
etable, and fats, 42747, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (a and p) ; peanuts, shelled and pre- 
pared, for butter making, and peanut 
butter in bulk, 42723, Liverpol, England 
(p); spices, 42749, Santa Fe, Argentinc 
(p); sugar, cube, 42755, Lagos, Ni- 
geria (p). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Ball. bearings, 42758, Rosario, Argen- 
tina (p); burners, oil, household, 42668, 
Santiago, Chile (a); freezers, ice cream, 
42732, Milan, Italy (a); hardware, build- 
ers’, 42665, Montreal, Canada (a); hard- 
ware, builders’, and mechanics’ tools, 
42755, Lagos, Nigeria (p); hardware, | 
builders’ and shelf, and hand _ tools, 
42662, Rosario, Argentina (p); hardware, 
household, 42666, Berlin, Germany (a); 
hardware, wagon, 42758, Rosario, Argen- 
tina (p); machine tools, especially drills | 
electrically operated, 42664, Montreal, | 
Canada (a); _ pie-crimping machines, 
good quality, 42661, Sydney, Australia 
(s a); pipes, boiler, second-hand, 42741, 
The Hague, Netherlands (p); plumbing | 
and heating specialties and supplies, | 
42669, Regina, Canada (a); razors, safety, 
and blades, 42636, Calcutta, India (a); 
rifles, machine guns, and ammunition, 
42750, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); safes, 
| with index system, 42734, Oslo, Norway | 
(a); sanitary equipment and supplies, 
including bathtubs and fixtures, towel 
bars, and kitchen sinks, 42670, Bordeaux, 
France (a and p); sanitary fixtures and 
| bathroom fittings, 42671, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (p); scrap and slag, contain- 
Fs metals and metal oxides, 42733, Ber- 
lin, Germany (p); steel, tool, high speed, 
and babbitt metal, 42667, Valencia, 
Spain (a); stoves, cook, 42662, Rosario, 
Argentina (p); tools, hand, for wood and 
| metal working industries, 42663, Vienna, 
Austria (a); weather strips, metal or 
| mineral wool, 42757, Rosario, Argen- 
tina (p). 


| Leather: 

Chevrette for lining, chevreaux and 
chevreaux patent sides for manufacture 
of footwear, and upholstery leather, | 
42672, Tallinn, Estonia (a); kid, glazed, 
rough kip, butt, and calf splits, for lin- 











feonsisting of printer’s 


Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 


| Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 


No. 3301 was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- 
sequently follows: 


No. 3302. United States v. Anthony Gibbs 


& Co. Ince. Haircloth—crinoline cloth. 
Haircloth known as crinoline cloth, used as 


interlining for stiffening clothing, even if | 


constructively of chief value of wool by 
reason of paragraph 1120, tariff act of 1922, 
held properly classified under the eo nomine 
provision therefor in paragraph 1426, 
claimed dutiable as a woven fabric under 
paragraph 1109 of the same act. 

No. 3303. 


Certain net or nettings held dutiable 
under paragraph 920, tariff act of 1922, are 
claimed dutiable at 90 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1430 of the same act. 

No. 3304. United States v. Fuchs & Lang 
Mfg. Co. Printer’s rubber blankets. Goods 
rubber blankets 
were entered at the wholesale market price 
in England. No export price was shown. 
The court found that the invoice value, 
which was the foreign market value, was 
correct. The Government appeals. 

No. 3305. United States v. Marshall Field 
Co. Felt rugs—fioor coverings. Felt rugs 
or floor coverings held dutiable at 30 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 1117, tar- 


iff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 75} 


per cent under paragraph 1430 of the 
same act. 
No. 3306. 
Trimmed hats. Trimmed children’s hats 
with a straw body, trimmed with various 
silk trimmings, held dutiable at 50 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1406, tariff 
act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 90 per 
cent under paragraph 1430 of the same act. 





Duty Rate on Imported 
Bamboo Rakes Affirmed 


New York, Dec. 14.—Overruling a 


claim of J. T. Steeb & Co., Inc., of | 


Seattle, the United States Customs Court 
finds that certain imported bamboo rakes, 
used as implements to gather leaves and 


| other refuse from lawns, were ,properly | m 
| assessed with duty by the collector at the garding both the present and future. | 
jrate of 45 per cent ad valorem, under | Because a substantial part of chain store | 


paragraph 407, tariff act of 1922. The 


importers claimed duty at 10 or 20 per|is a general tendency among such mer-| cl 


cent ad valorem under paragraph 1459 


is | 


P. J. McEvoy v. United States. | 
Nets made on Nottingham lace-curtain ma- | 
| chine. 


United States v. Hamburgers. | 


Are Outlined in Industrial Surveys 





| Organizations 


Supplementary reports covering 
conditions and prospects for the next 
six months have just been made pub- 
lic by the National Business Survey 
Conference through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Publication of summaries of these | 
reports was begun in the issue of | 
Dec. 11, continued Dec. 12, 13, and | 
14, and proceeds as follows: 


| RETAIL—Chain Stores 


Reported by William H. Albers, 
| President, National Chain Store 


|ucts to the approximate value of $5,000,- 
000,000. More than 90 per cent of these/ 
purchases represent “essential” as con- 
trasted with “luxury” items. The chain 
| stores therefore. see no reason in the} 
present circumstances that would sug- 
| gest important modification in the use of 
| this vast buying power, | 
Employment conditions throughout the | 
| chain store industry are essentially sound | 
and healthy, and nothing in the present} 
situation suggests any slackening of em-| 
ployment or any modification of wage 
scales. There are substantial indications | 
| that chain stores will give extraordinary | 
attention to maintenance and repair work 
on existing business establishments dur-| 
| ing the year 1930, thus improving rather | 
than depressing the employment situa- | 
tion. | 

The substantial annual progress in’ 
chain store development has involved 
expenditures of many millions of dollars | 
for the purchase of real estate and the 
erection .of business structures. Sub-' 
; stantial agreement exists among chain 
| store merchants that present conditions 
are favorable to continued appropria- 
tions for this purpose. Many capital 
| expenditures previously projected for | 
| 1931 or later will be made during 1930. | 
| There is general and substantial opti- | 
ism among chain store merchants re- 








| business comes from the farmer there | 





| achieved. 


Review Conditions and Outlook for First 
Half of Year 1930 


| 


chants to value highly the indications 
which are present of improved farm con- 
ditions, and strong cash position of 
American industry is generally reas- 
suring. 


RETAIL—Dry Goods 


Reported by Henry Matter, | 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute. | 
Prospects for the immediate future’! 
of the wholesale dry goods business | 
may be termed as “most encouraging.” | 
Through the Wholesale Dry Goods’ Insti- | 
tute, the problems of individual mem- | 


The institute is at present negotiating | 
with producers to divert an extremely 
complicated system of distribution. into | 
a more orderly one. 

The important role played by the} 
many small retailers throughout the, 
country was recognized by wholesalers | 
of dry goods some time ago—and prior | 
to the recent stock market disaster. Re- | 
search proved that the greater bulk of 
consumer merchandise is passing 
through this type of establishment, and 
that the larger portion of merchandise 
sold by them is being procured from 
wholesalers. 


As a consequence the institute has 
instituted a-program designed to assist 
the small merchant—the customer of 
the dry goods wholesaler. In addi- 
tion, individual wholesalers, generally 
speaking, are maintaining ‘merchants’ 
service departments” in their own estab- 
lishments. Splendid results are being 


Cancellations on the part of both 
wholesalers and retailers have been neg- 
ligible, and with respect to return goods, 
a survey made very recently indicates 
that the percentage of goods returned 
to total sales is graduaiiy declining. 


RETAIL—Clotaing 


Reported by Allen Sinsheimer, 
National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. 


Retail business for men’s and boys’ | 





runs from 20 per cent decrease to slightly 
ahead of last year, depending on local 
conditions such as unemployment, un- 
favorable or favorable weather. For 
example, unemployment in Michigan au- 
tomobile centers caused 20 per cent de- 
cline 1n November in those centers. Ag- 
ricultural conditions in South have caused 
10 to 15 per cent decline from Atlanta 
to Shreveport. Texas business, however, 
has been even with last year. Eastern, 
middle western and western trade out- 
side of bad local spots is equal to last 
year. Collections are slightly behind last 
year, decreases ranging from 3 to 5 per 
cent, for which stock market is blamed. 
Inventories average one per cent less 
than year ago, but range from five per 
cent less to seven per cent above. 
hess ir this industry up until Nov. 1, was 
ahead of last year. With favorable 
weather conditions now existing it is 
anticipated business will continue good, 


Association, 


A survey covering more than 50 per 
cent of our membership indicates the 
ollowing: 

Present condition—50 per cent report 
they are better than in 1928, the increase 
in some instances running as high as 25 
per cent. Thirty per cent advise their 
volume is less than 1928, the lowest in 
one instance being as much as 33 1/3 per 


;cent, Twenty per cent have stated their 


Sales are equal to those of 1928. 
Outlook for 1930—65 per cent have re- 

ported they expect a larger volume than 

in 1929. Ten per cent anticipate a 


| Smaller volume and 25 per cent to equal 


this year. 


In nearly every case inventories were | 


low and production was in line with dis- 
tribution. ; 

In some instances there has been hesi- 
tation on the part of the trade in placing 
their usual forward business at this time 
of the year. Several of our members 
consider the unsettled tariff condition as 
being harmful to their business, and 
— them to delay their plans for 


RETAIL—Jewelry 


Reported by Charles T. Evans, 

American National 

Retail Jewelers’ Association, 

Prospects for Christmas business ap- 
pear to be encouraging and based on ex- 


Busi- | 





| 








perience of other years, jewelers invaria-| 


gifts, even though they may be inclined 
to deny themselves of some contemplated 
purchase, ’ 
It is difficult to forecast the months 
following a holiday season under present 
conditions. Those months constitute the 
jeweler’s quiet period and the first part 
of the year is ordinarily given over. to 
“sales,” “inventories,” etc. This much 
can be said, however, that the jeweler 
can look forward to approximately his 
usual Spring business, as again we will 
enter the wedding gift season, which 
means good business to the jeweler. 
While we have no definite figures to 
support the statement, reports have al- 
ways shown business to be most stable 
in the villages and towns with a popula- 
tion under 2,500. That is probably true 
because people resident of those places 
follow occupations which are less likely 
to be affected by stock market activities 


Association. bers have been studied—and remedial | I ‘and are also less affected by industrial 
The. chain stores of the United States | measures to ring about improved con- | RETAI Notions | disturbances. : 

| will, for the year 1929, make purchases | ditions for the entire industry have been,| Reported ~ Earl F. Copp, ‘WAREHOUSING 

| of fabricated merchandise and farm prod-| Or are now being applied. | President, National Notion \ 


Reported by Elmer Erickson, 

Vice President, Americat. 

Warehousemen’s Association. 

Stocks are pretty well distributed over 
the entire country and warehouses have 
become accustomed to comparatively 
small stocks and are storing diversified 
lines. Of necessity the operations within 


|the industry have been kept at low cost 


levels. As protection and service are 
paramount, there is little possibility of 
a disturbance in operating costs. Earn- 
ings are not commensurate with invest- 
ments and service but improved condi- 
tions are seen. 


LIVE STOCK 


Reported by F. E. Mollin, 

American National 

Live Stock Association. 

Cattle movement from ranges is rather 
unsatisfactory. Season prices are 50 


/cents to $2.50 per hundred below a year 


ago. The market has been adversely 


| affected by the dumping of Mexican cat- 


tle from Kansas and Oklahoma pastures. 
Unsettled business conditions are making 
difficult the proper financing of feeders 
going to the Corn Belt. 

However, fewer cattle on feed this 
year will result in a favorable marke: 
for fat cattle later which we hope will 
be reflected back to us next year. In 
this respect, the outlook for feeders. is 
better than a year ago. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Dec. 17. 





ings, 42673, Budapest, Hungary (a); kid 


or by similitude under paragraph 1460. 


othing appears spotty, due to weather ' bly have a good holiday business, for thé! 


| 











Town, South Africa (a); bichromate of 
soda, and bichromate of potash, 42717, 
Zurich, Switzerland (p); chemicals, 42725, 
Rousse, Bulgaria (a); chemicals, fine, 
42688, Vienna, Austria (a); chemicals, 
industrial, 42635, Mannheim, Germany 
(a); dyes, aniline, 42720, Bombay, India 
(a and p); malic acid in crystal form, 
42738, Berlin, Germany (p); oil, Indian, 
castor, 42654, Johannesburg, South Africa 
(a); paints, 42720, Bombay, India (a 
and p); paints and lacquers (raw mate- 
rials), 42635, Mannheim, Germany (a); 
photographic chemicals, 42636, Calcutta, 
India (a); sulphate of patassium, and 
soda asn, 42739, Riga, Latvia (p). — 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Drugs, 42635, Mannheim, Germany 
(a); medicinal preparations, 42639, Milan, 
Italy {aj} medicines Ne arid phar- 
maceuticuls, 42718, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a 
or p); medicines, proprietary, 42719, 
Oslo, Norway (a); pharmaceuticals, pre- 
pared medicines, and tonsorial prepara- 
tions, 42636, Calcutta, India (a); phar- 
maceuticals, toilet preparations and cos- 
metics, 42638, Vienna, Austria (a). 


Electrical Appliances: r 
Advertising signs, 42642, Stuttgart, 
Germany (a); batteries, storage, flash 
Miights, and farm lighting sets, 42640, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (a); batteries and 
flash lights, 42643, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); battery chargers, 42752, Not- 
tingham, England (a and p); electromed- 
ical apparatus, 42721, Sofia, Bulgaria (a 
and p); flash lights, 42636, Calcutta, In- 
dia, (a); household electrical appliances, 
42666, Berlin, Germany (a); 42710, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); lighting fixtures, 
street, 42720, Bombay, India (a and pi 
motors, fractional horsepower, 42757, Ro- 
sario, Argentina (p); motors, and gen- 
erators, electric, 42721, Sofia, Bulgaria 
(a and ); radio dynamic speakers, 
42644, Adelaide, Australia (a); radio 
sets, battery, 42640, Montevideo, Uru- 
uay (a); telephone apparatus, 42721, 
Sofa, Bulgaria (a and p) ; telephones, in- 
tercommunicating, for banks, 42641, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a and p). 


Feedstuffs: 
Bran, ‘oilseed cake, maltgerm, malt 


culm, etc., 42703, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); fish, meat, and bene meal, etc., 


42655, Hamburg, Germany (p); fodder, 
42726, Stettin, Germany (a). 
Foodstuffs: 


Baking powder, 42651, Berlin, Germany 
(a); butter and cheese, 42650, Marseille, 
France (a); canned asparagus, and 
meats, especially corned beef, 42652, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); canned fish, stockfish, 
ete., 42755, 3, Nigeria’ (p); canned 
foods, 42636, Calcutta, India (a); canned 
foods, 42651, Berlin, Germany (a); 
canned fruit anf vegetables, 42726, Stet- 
tin, Germany (a); canned salmon, pil- 
chards, meats, and vegetables, 42650, 
Marseille, France (a); casings, such as 
wide export beef rounds, small prime hog 
bungs, and prime hog bungs, 42724, 
Nantes, ce (a); cocoa beans, 42657, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (s a); coffee, 
42726, Stettin, Germany (a); fish (mild 
cured salmon), Pacific, 42658, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a); fish, preserved, 42650, Mar- 
seille, France (a); flour, 42645, Teguci- 

alpa, Honduras (a and p); flour, 42703, 
Taakera, Germany (a); flour, 42748, 
Esbjerg, Denmark ‘(p); flour, top Win- 
ter, hard Winter, and straights, 42653, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (a); flour, and 
flour and dough improvers, 42646, Ham- 
burg Germany (a or p); fruit (apples), 
42647, Alexandria, Egypt (a and p); 
fruit (dried), 42748, Es ere Denmark 
4p); fruit, dried (prunes), 42651, Mar- 
seille, France (a); fruit, dried (prunes 
and apples), and glace chérries, 42654, 
SeneaTE, South Africa (a); fruit, 
fresh and_dried, 42726, Stettin, Germany 
(a); fruif§}ams (pear, apricot and peach), 
42652, Berlin, Germany (a); glucose for 
confectionery and jam making, 42659, 
Ca Town, South Africa (a); grain 
(wheat, rye: oats and barley), 42703, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); grease, wool, 
42656, Montreal, Canada (a); groceries, 
42725, Rousse, Bulgaria (a); groceries, 
42748, Eanere, Denmark (p); groceries, 
42749, Santa Fe, Argentina (p); grocery 
specialties, 42651, Berlin, Germany (a); 
honey, buckwheat, in barrels, 42657, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, (s a); lard, 42747, 
Glasgow, Seotland (a and p); lard, bacon, 
hams, sausages, etc,, 42649, Marseille, 
France (a); lard, pure and steam, 42628, 
Stettin, Germany (a); nuts (almonds and 
erent 42654, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); oi], salad, for cooking, 42722, 


and patent leather, 42727, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); kid and patent leather, 
42729, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
leather, for automobile and coat trade, 
42709, London, England (a); upper 
leather, 42701, Santiago, Chile (a); upper 
leather, such as patent and calf upper 
leathers, 42674, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a). 


Machinery: 


Bag (burlap) filling machinery, for 
handling stock feed, powdered chemicals, 
etc., 42744, Toronto, Canada (a); ne i 
flour manufacturing machines (drying, | 
preserving, etc.), 42676, Lourenco Mar- | 

ues, Portuguese East Africa (p); bottle | 

lling and cleaning machines, 42678, | 
Stuttgart, Germany (a); cotton ginning | 
machinery and parts, 42677, Bombay, 
India (a); fertilizer grinder and mixer, | 
42679, Batavia, Java (a); knitting ma-/| 
chines, circular, automatic, 42731, Milan, 
Italy (a); phonograph record and disk 
manufacturing machines, 42675, Paris, 
France (p); rubber heel manufacturing | 





and p). 
| Rubber Goods: 


Contention also was made for free entry | 
under paragraph 1504. All of these! 
claims are dismissed as without merit | 
in an opinion by Judge McClelland. | 
(Protest 326209-G-9478). | 
Oa aa ee 


| 


torcycle, 42630, Rosario, Argentina (a) 


Tires, pneumatic, automobile and truck, 
42755, Lagos, Nigeria (p); tires and 
tubes, automobile and bicycle, 42762, 
Kykobing, Denmark (p); weather strips, | 
rubber, 42757, Rosario, Argentina (p). | 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Bags, hand, imitation leather, 42712, 
Milan, P. I. (a); shoes, Goodyear welt, | 
men’s, 42688, Stuttgart, Germany (a); | 
shoes, women’s and children’s, and slip- 
pers, 42687, Oslo, Norway (a). 
Specialties: 

Buttons, 42709, London, England (a); 
accounting machines, and other office 
equipment, 42742, Frankfort, Germany | 
(a); advertising devices, 42642, Stutt- 


machinery, 42730, San Salvador, El Sal- | 
vador (p); tape (cotton) manufacturing | gart, Germany (a); advertising trade 
machinery, to be used in hemming shoes, | novelties and devices, and novelties for 
42743, Guadalajara, Mexico (p). | children, 42735, Liverpool, England (a 


Minerals: 3 

Insulating materials for refrigerators, 
42660, Berlin, Germany (a). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Box board, patent and white coated, 
42680, Mexico City, Mexico (a); cellulose 
and raw materials for paper mills, 42681, | 
Milan, Italy (a); hose, gasoline and oil, 
paper or fiber, for aircraft, 42753, Leip- 
zig, Germany (p); wrapping paper, 
cheap, 42749, Santa Fe, Argentina (p). 
Petroleum and Products: 


Gasoline and lubricating oils, 42631, 
Trieste, sane (a and p); oil, noncongeal- 
able, for electric refrigerators, 42745 
Geneva, Switzerland (p). ! 
Rubber Goods: | 


Air cushions and camping mattresses | 
of good quality, 42684, Frankfort, Ger- 
many (a); balloons and novelties, 42683, | 
Cairo, Egypt (a); composition rubber for 
manufacture of phonograph records, | 
42682, Montevideo, Uruguay (p); foot- 
wear, canvas, rubber-soled, for sport and 
athletic wear, 42756, Mukden, China (p); 
footwear, canvas top, rubber-soled, 42685, 
Padua, Italy (a); footwear, rubber, 
42687, Oslo, Norway (a); mechanical 
rubber goods, 42686, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands (a); nipples, infants’ rubber, 
42754, Milan, Italy (p); rubber goods, 
42720, Bombay, India (a and p); tires, | 
automobile, 42631, Trieste, Italy (a and | 

); tires, automobile, 42640, Montevideo, 

ruguay (a); tires, automobile and mo- 
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Montana Sugar 


Sales Promoted 
vysyv 
State Citizens Urged to Use 
Home Product 
v | 
State of Montana: 
Helena, Dec. 14. 
(CITIZENS of Montana are urged 
by Governor J. E. Erickson to 
confine their purchases of sugar to 
the Montana product, in a letter 
written to the president of the 
Mountain States Sugar Beet Grow- 
ers’ Marketing Association. The 
governor writes: 

“I wish you to know that I thor- 

_ oughly approve of your efforts to 
bring greater farm returns to the 
sugar beet farmers of your dis- 
trict and of four other important 
beet-growing districts in Montana, | 
by calling upon all Montana citi- 
zens to confine their sugar pur- 
chases to the product of Montana 
farms and factories. 

“It should be made clear to all 
that if our home market is re- 
served for the home product, the 
net price of Montana sugar will be 
greater because of the saving in 
otherwise unnecessary duplication 
of freight costs and that the price 
paid Montana farmers for their 
sugar beets will be materially in- 
creased because the beet price de- 
pends upon the net price at which 
your sugar is sold.” 


i 
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| 
| 


| couver, Canada (a); glass jars, opal, for 


'(a and p); novelties and fancy goods, 


‘tina (p); phonographs, pianos, and elec- 


| Argentina 


}rayon goods, 42695, Oslo, Norwa 


| Quebec, Canada (p); upholsteries and 


jand+women’s, 42695, Oslo, Norway (p). | 


and p); calculating and accounting ma- 
chines, 42690, Lyon, France (a and p); 
filing cases, 42734, Oslo, Norway (a); 
fountain pens, 42636, Calcutta, India 
(a); furniture, household, 42691, Van- 


toilet preparations, 42708, London, Eng- 
land (a); household labor saving devices, 
42710, Berlin, Germany (a); mirrors, 
42671, Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); nov- 
elties, 42711, Wellington, New Zealand | 


42715, Montreal, Canada (a); office nov- | 
elties, 42714, Milan, Italy (a and p); of- | 
fice supplies and stationery, for ‘school | 
and college use, 42689, Rosario, Argen- 






tric player pianos, 42640, Montevideo, | 
Uruguay (a); photographic supplies, | 
42636, Calcutta, India (a); sewing ma-| 
chines and-~accessories, 42740, Dresden, | 
Germany (a); sporting, athletic, and | 
gymnasium equipment, 42756, Mukden, | 
China (p); typewriters and accessories, 
42740, Dresden, Germany (a). 

Textiles: 

Corset busks and steel supports, 42709, | 
London, England (a); corsets, 42702, Ber- | 
lin, Germany (a); cotton denims, for 
overalls, 42737, Viborg, Finland (p); |! 
cotton drills, denims and prints, 42696, | 
Havana, Cuba (a); cotton ginghams, cali- | 
coes, waistcoating, percales, muslins and | 
bleached and unbleached fabrics, 42707, | 
Bordeaux, France (p); cotton piece goods, 
42695,Oslo, Norway (p); cotton piece goods, | 
42701, Santiago, Chile (p); cotton piece | 
goods, especially prints and khaki, 42755, 
Lagos, Nigeria (p); cotton piece goods, | 

lain and printed, medium grade, 42706, 
een Cuba (a); cotton sheetings, long- | 
cloth, nainsooks, drills, flannels and plain | 
and fancy poplins for high class shirt- 
ings, 42697, Riga, Latvia (a); feathers, | 
milliners’, best grade, 42736, Berlin, Ger- | 
many (a); haberdashery, 42692, Cordoba, 
(p); haberdashery, 42704, | 
Hamburg, Germany (a); haberdashery | 
(cotton handkerchiefs), men’s and} 
women’s, 42697, Riga, Latvia (a); haber- | 
dashery (handkerchiefs, hats, shirts, etc.), | 
42698, Wellington, New Zealand (a); / 
hosiery, high grade, men’s, 42709, Lon- | 
don, England (a); hosiery, silk, women’s, | 
42695, Oslo, Norway (p); hosiery, men’s | 
and women’s cotton, linen, silk, and wool | 
underwear, 42704, Hamburg, Germany| 
(a); hosiery and underwear, men’s, 42-| 
698, Wellington, New Zealand (a); ki-| 
monos, cotton and silk, Japanese, 42746, | 
Zurich, Switzerland (a or p); leather, | 
imitation, for automobile oor coat trade, | 
42709, London, England (a); oilcloth, 42- 
700, Cairo, Egypt (a); oilcloth, table and 
shelf, 42694, Sao Paulo, Brazil (p); oil-| 
cloth and automobile top material, 42758, 
Rosario, Argentina (p); raincoats, gabar- 
dine, wool, 42697, Riga, Latvia (a); 
(p); | 
rayon and silk piece goods, plain and 
printed, medium and high grades, 42706, 
Havana, Cuba (a); sport wear, 42756, 
Mukden, China (p); straw, buckram and 
artificial flowers, for women’s hats, 42693, 

























tapestries, 42698, Wellington, New Zea- | 
land (a); wearing apparel, men’s, 42692, | 
Cordoba, Argentina (p); wearing apparel 
(tennis and flannel trousers), 42697, | 
Riga, Latvia (a); weol pullovers, men’s 


_ Leaf tobacco, extra dark brown and 
light brown, air-cured, 42648, Bordeaux, 
France (p). 
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suming public. 


New devices, designed not only to speed the work, but also to 
Save manpower and to perform better the o 


meat and meat products, 
wherever possible. 


For example, electrically-driven saws are used in the Armour pack- 


HH 


ing plants, to replace the old-fashioned cleavers: 


_ Besides lightening the labor, these power-operated saws make pos- 
sible a degree of accurate workmanship never before attainable by 


even the most skillful workers. 


Thus, the delicate marrow in meat bones—which would quickly de- 
teriorate if exposed to the air—can now be protected by leaving a 
thin wall of hard cartilage. No workman could possibly perform this 
precise operation with a cleaver. The consumer’s interest is advanced 
because the neat operation resulting from méchanical saws maintains 


the freshness of Armour meat. 


Similarly, the use of moving tables and conveyors reduces loss by 
shortening the time required to prepare the meats for the cooling and 


curing rooms. 


Mechanical equipment eliminates man i 
y operations formerly per- 
formed by hand, thereby lowering the cost, and performs ae wax 


faster and more accurately than was possible in the past. 


By applying every available mechanical invention, the new Armour 
and Company produces meats and meat 
ity never before attainable and at a cost ] 


days of hand labor. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 


~ 


* #% 


How ARMOUR and COMPANY’S New Methods 
Benefit the Public 


ODERN invention produces such important improvements so 
frequently that only large business organizations, with en- 
lightened leadership, can pass on their full benefits to the con- 


perations of preparing 
are.used by the new Armour and Company 


products of a degree of qual- 
ower than was possible in the 
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Federal Taxation 

Reduction of General 

Property Tax Urged 


By Kansas Governor 


Joint Returns 
Perrnission for Consolidated Return 
Required Despite Affiliation Ruling 


Change in Basis May Not Be Made Without Favorable Ac- | 
tion by Revenue Commissioner 








Revenue From Proposed | The fact that the Commissioner of In- 
New Sources Should Be ternal Revenue determined that two cor- 


. |poratiomas were affiliated during the years 
Diverted to School Sys! iis to 1920 did not constitute permis- 


N sion to change the basis of their re- 
tem, State Grange Is Told tvs for 1922 and 1923 from separate 
to consolidated, the Board of Tax Ap- 

State of Kansas: (peals has just held. 
Topeka, Dec. 14, | The reason for this ruling, the Board | 2 

Revenue from the new tax sources |explained, was that during the years ulations 45, ; ; k 

recommended by the tax code commis-|1918 to 1920 affiliated companies were; ‘“‘You are advised . that consideration 
sion should be allocated to school pur-|compelled to make consolidated returns, | has already been given to the matter of | 
poses and the general property taxes re-|whereas after Jan. 1, 1922, a consoli- | affiliation of these companies with the 
_ duced accordingly, Governor Clyde M. dated return was optional. result that they were determined not to | 
Reed declared in an address delivered at'| be consolidated. | 
BROOKLYN BEADING AND NOVELTY CoM- 


the years 1918 and 1919, as indicated im 
office letter dated May 15, 1923,* * * 
“You request that an examination be 
made of your income and profits tax re- 
|turns in connection with those of the 
Peerless Silk Mills, Ine., for the purpose 
of preparing consolidated returns which 
it is claimed you were entitled to file 
| under .section 240 and article 631 of Regz- 


























































ual convention of the State, i y 
rico at Iola, Kans., Dec. 10. The larg-| PANY, INC. | Companies Deter-rmined 


| = 
est share of our tax money goes to the| vy. Not to Be Consolidated 
support of the schools, the governor! ComMESSIONER OF INTERNAL Revenve. | | Under date of Mar. 7, 1924, the deputy 
nointed out. | Board of Tax Appeals. |commissioner wrote petitioner a letter 
“Tf the United States is to be criticised | No, 22254. informing it that he _proposed additional 
for clinging to the general property tax; woirane R. Rust for assessments against it for the taxes due 
then Kansas comes in for especial crit-| by it and Silk Mills as affiliated corpora- 
icism, for this State is well nigh at the| | tions for the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 | 
top of the list of States in the propor- |in the respective amounts of $3,794.70, 
tion of revenue raised from that source,” | Dec. 6, 1929 | $4,006.11 and $2,535.02, or a total of $10,- 
the governor said adding: | Petitioner is a corporation which was 335.83. The proposed taxes were subse- 
“When we are considering govermental | organized under the laws of New York | @uently reduced to about “i which 
affairs a discussion of taxation is always|in or about the year 1910 and was and |®™mount was ree and - eos 
in order. It is a question always with’ isa deaker and jobber in satin bindings |, Subsequent to the receipt of lhe lettex 
us—and justly so. Great increases in|for the shoe trade. The Peerless Silk of Mar. 7, 1924, by re an 
the cost of government of every kind,/Mills, Ime., hereafter referred to as Silk Silk Mills filed a conso idate _ tax 
due to the lowered purchasing power of Mills, was organized about the year 1917 return for the calendar year 1923, Under | 
the dollar as well as increasing demand |with'a capital stock of $10,000. Of this) 4@te Of Mar. 29, 1926, a_ revenue — 
for governmental services make the ques-| amount $9,000 was issued to petitioner. | h&Vine made an vere t: ti 9 = 
tion of taxation one of pressing impor-|The rernaining stock was kept in the | DOOKs of petitioner an aes. See Fe - 
tance. This is especially the case of Kan- treasury and some of it was sold to the| ® TePort accompanied by extensive sched- 
sas where we have outgrown the primi-|company’s manager, About 1919 the Silk ules and exhibits,and im the report recom- 
tive methods of raising revenue by which Mills increased its capital stock to $25,- | mended that the income of said corpora- 
we maintain our city, county and State 00) and petitioner at omce became the | tions be computed on an affiliated basis. 
government and our school system. owner of the whole of the new issue. |/n_ this My apy omg a Pind 
Me, TearrGien: Cetet Lo inches Ge a oe = ion ae, dd for the year 1923 
“In a recent address, former Governor ind including - years re — of $51.14. Upon the basis of said reve- 
Frank 0, Lowden, of Illinois, said = of abe tome on ere ‘nue agent’s report respondent has de- 
“‘We think of ourseives as pro@Tressive the Silk Mills. The latter poner manu- | termined the deficiencies above set out 
people. We boast that we have shaken ; 


: . - |and further determined that petitioner 
Off the bonds which shacklé the old are ribbons and. materials for peti-| and Silk Mills by filing separate returms 
world. We love to think that our vast 


for the year 1922 had elected to file those 
and growing wealth is due to our ability Separate Returns and e subsequent returns upon a sepa- 
in promptly meeting changed conditions ° rate basis. ° 
in this everchanging world. And yet we Made for Six Years | 
Petitioner and Silk Mills made sepa- 


are the only great Nation on earth that 
has not long since abandoned the general rate income tax returns for the years 1917 
to 1922, inclusive. Under date of Aug. 


property tax.’ 
26, 1921, the deputy commissioner of 


“If the United States is ~ be criti- al a . — < 
cized for clinging to the general property |‘nterna evenue wrote petitioner a let- | 
os ter, the material part of which reads: 


tax, then Kansas comes in for especial 
“Reference is made to the income and 


criticism, for this State is well nigh at 
the top of the list of States in the pro-| profits tax return filed by your corpora- 
tion for the taxable year 1919. 


portion of revenue raised from __ that 

source. Kansas prides itself upom being) “{n order to enable the Bureau to de- 

a progressive State, but its taxation termine whether or not vour company 

system is among the most primitive and was affiliated with any other company 
during the taxable years 1917, 1918 and 


unsatisfactory of all the States. This 
year, not only Kansas, but about 20 1919, with the purview of articles 77 and 
other States, shave been studying the 7 of Regulations 41, Treasury decision 
taxation question through special legis-| 9969 and section 240 of the revenue act 

of 1918, there are transmitted herewith 


lative commissions appointed for that 
two copies of ‘affiliated corporations 


purpose. 

“The tax code commission of Kansas, questionnaire.’ You are requested to fill 
authorized by the last legislature, has out one copy for the taxable year 1919 
submitted a report, after seven months and return it to this office. The remain- 
of intensive and_ conscientious attention ing copy may be retained for your files. 
to the subject. This report is now being) _4¢ the -same conditions as described 
distributed and citizens of Kansas inter- in the completed questionnaire for 1919 
ested may obtain a copy thereof. Its obtained throughout the entire years 
report is a valuable contribution to the 1917 and 1918, an affidavit to that effect 
|should be submitted. 


subject in general and Kansas in par- 
‘If the same conditions did not ob- 


ticular. 

“Tt is well worth a careful reading by tain in 1917 and 1918, as im 12919: @ con- 
every citizen who desires to be informed’ plete statement of all changes should be 
upon this important subject. submitted. Statements of changes in 

Message Is Repeated |stockholdings should be prepared in the 

“The main object of the tax code com-| forms prescribed in tables 3 and 6 of the 
mission was to study the present sys-|1estionnaire. 
tem, and to find the methods of more! Under date of Sept. 20, 1921, the dep- 
fairly distributing the burden of the cost|uty commmissioner wrote petitioner a kt- 
of government as between classes of|ter, the material part of which reads: 
property and citizenship than is now|* “Reference is made to your letter dated 
the case. In uncovering new sources of|Sept. 1, 1921, transmitting an executed 
revenue, the cost of government is not to|affiliated corporations questionnaire for 
be increased but the burden is to be more!the taxable years 1917, 1918 and 1919, 
fairly distributed. On that point, I want|for your company and the Brooklyn 
to repeat here, what I said in my mes-|Beading and Novelty Company. 
sage to the legislature: | “The information submitted is not suf- 

“‘It is not my intention, and, during | ficient to enable the Bureau to determine 
my term as governor, I shall not permit|upon affiliation during the taxable years 
these indirect sources of taxation to be| named. You are, therefore, requested 





the taxpayer; 
Bruce A. Low for the Commissioner. 


Findings of Fact and Opinion 








Opinion 

PHILLIPS.—The controversy between | 
the parties arises out of section 240 (a) | 
of the revenue act of 1921 which pro- 
vides: 

Sec. 240 (a). That corporations which | 
‘are affiliated within the meaning of this 
+section may, for any taxable year be- 
ginning on or after Jan. 1, 1922, make 
separate returns or, under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary, made a con- 
solidated return of met income for the 
purpose of this title, im which case the | 
taxes thereunder shall be computed and 
determined upon the basis of such re- 
turn. If return is made on either of such 
bases, all returns thereafter made shall 
be upon the same basis unless permission 
to change the basis is granted by the 
Commissioner. 


Permission to Adopt 


New Basis Is Clairmmed _ ie 
| Petitioner contends that it had no free 
choice when it made its returns for the 
year 1922 for the reason that it had been 
consistently barred by the rulings of re- 
spondent from filing consolidated re- 
turns for previous years; that since it | 
| exercised no real option in respect of its 
|returns for 1922, it amd the Silk Mills 
| had the right to file and did file con- 
solidated returns for the year 1922; and 
that if this be not true then the letter | 
of the deputy commissioner of Mar. 7, | 
1924, which proposed a reversal of his 
|former determinations, was at least a 
grant by implication of permission to 
change the basis of its and the Silkk Mills 
returns. On the other hand, respondent 
concedes that petitiomer and the Silk 
Mills were affiliated during the years 1922 
and 1923 within the meaning of section 
240 (c) of the revenue act of 1921, but 
contends that having filed their returms 
upon a separate basis for 1922, they can 
not be permitted to change the basis 
without the express consent of respond- 



























































































considered as raising additional rewenues|to furnish in affidavit form the informa- | 
justifying additional expenditures. For|tion imdicated in the following para- | 
every dollar that comes in from such|graphs.”? 
sources it is my hope a dollar of general! Under date of July 13, 1923, the deputy | 
property tax may be cut off. To the|commissioner wrote petitioner a letter, | 
utmost limit of my ability I shall insist|the material part of which reads: 
upon economical administration measured| “Receipt is acknowledg@ed of your let- | 
by the definitions I have set out herein,’|ter dated June 1, 1923, in which exception | 
“The special tax code commission, com-|is taken to the proposed assessment of | 
posed of able and earnest men, haye|additiomal tax amounting to $641.82 for 
throughout their entire work and in all 
of their reoommendations, followed this 
principle. The commission discusses ya- 
rious sources of possible rewvenues| 
amounting in the aggregate to about | 
$8,000,000 annually. It proposes that! 
these additional revenues shall be de-| 
voted to school purposes but at the same| 
time it recommends that limitations be| 
imposed upon expenditures, so that for 
each dollar of additional revenue from 
indirect taxation there should be a de- 
crease in the general property tax. On 
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New Tax Bills Sigmed 
By Tennessee Governor 





State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, Dec. 14. 
The following tax and corporation bills | 
passed by the special session of the | 
| Tennessee Legislature mow in progress | 
oo signed by Governor Horton Dee. 13. 
: — y es - B. 8, requiring corporations to file 

age 82 of its report, the commiss Bh * : 

a ressts this theuaht as follows: on annual statements with the secretary of 


“It should be kept in mind that new — B 
sources are not desired merely to obtain) tobacco, 
larger funds from ‘taxpayers. The new) a B 86 li : 
sources are recommended entirely on 1 . ~ SOOO the Hall JAS 
: ->, 0” tax law, so as to provide that cities and 
other grounds; namely, that they distrib-| “ounties shall receive 4 fica 
ute the tax burden more widely, bring’ veven na all receive 45 per cent of suc 
in new taxpayers and so relieve present | aw . 
taxpayers who are carrying the support|. " 
of the Government. It is essential that|!"% SPecial assessments. The amount the 
for every dollar raised by new sources a State spends for its operating expenses 
dollar should be saved to present tax takes $5,502,241.24, which is about 6 
bearers.” |per cemt of the total general property 

“I am very happy to be able to say | ‘2% 
to this body and to the people of the! 
State of Kansas that we have kept faith| 
with them in the matter of taxation and 
State expenditures. 

“So long as the public demands an in- 
creased governmental service the cost of 
government cannot be reduced to an ex. 
tent that will appreciably lessen the sum 
collected in the form of taxes. What I 
have said is repend to the ee govern- 
ment apples with equal force to the! « 4 e 
government of cities, counties and of the a tangent share of our tax Bry, 
schools. Efficient administration in any th © the support of the schools, It 
and all forms of government will accom-| tis mvetace, a wise recommendation of 
plish something but not the impossible. | from - On . nr that ay to 

“%t may interest you to know that vi | mow moeroes e allocated to schoo 
there will be collected from taxation feduced and ie senewall property taxes 
upon general property, both tangible| Somoragly. 
and intangible, this year, $92,378,-| 
048.43. This is for all forms of govern-| 


84, increasing the rate of the 
tax. 





Tax Distribution Shown 
“It may be of interest to know that 
distribution of the general property tax 
| dollar is as follows: State, 6 cents; sol- 
|\diers’ Compensation (voted by the people 
|as a Whole following the war), 2% cents; 
\townships, 7% cents; cities, 15% cents; 


mainly inside cities, 7% 
40 cents. 


the burden of taxation as well as equal- 


; Fae oS ; 4 izing that burden as between school dis- 
ment, including the schools and includ: triets where the burden is now extremely 
unequal, We have school districts in 








the State fortunately situated and con- 
taininge great property aluations that 
the school tax is as low as a fraction of 
a mill; in many other districts taxes for 
school purposes are as high as the law 
| will Permit, and in a few instances go 
as high as 50 mills. 
“Such conditions démand correction.” 


The Board of Tax Appeals will 
not hold hearings during the week 
of Dec. 23 to 28, inclusive. 


The calendar of hearings for 
Dec, 16, 17, 18 and 19 was pub- 
lished in the issue of Dec, 9. 





|letter of the deputy 


counties, 21% cents; special assessments | 
cents; schools, | 


“This will have the effect of reducing | 


ent. 

The evidence in the record is quite 
meager as to the actions of respondent 
prior to Mar. 15, 1923, when petitioner’s 
return for the year 1922 appears to have 
been due. The only express denial of | 
petitioner’s right to have its inome and 
that of the Silk Mills computed upon an 
affiliated basis, which appears in the rec- 
ord, is that contained. in the letter of 
June 13, 1923, which was written in re- 
ply to a letter from petitioner dated June 
1, 1923. Both petitioner’s letter and the 
commissioner ap- 
pear to have been written subsequent to 
the date on which petitioner’s return for 
the year 1922 was due and, therefore, pe- 
titioner could not have relied upon the 
letter of June 13, 1923, in making its re- 
turn for 1922. Petitioner’s whole case, 
as urged in its brief, is based upon the 






| Rebates Authorized C. 


| determined against 
cluding one of approximately $1,659,000 | 
| against the 


| their taxes adjusted by the Commis- 
| sioner’s decision were: Estate of William 
| duPont, Wilmington, Del.; superinten- 
| dent of Five Civilized Tribes, for Jack- 
son Barnett, 
| Van Slyck and McConville, St. 
Minn.; Export 
York City; Bowers Rubber Works, San 
Francisco, Calif.; 
| Bradlee, Boston, Mass.; Adel Light and| 
| Power Co. Adel, Iowa; Western Casket | ments the taxpayer has agreed to the 
| Co., Inc. Chicago Ill.; Compagnie Gen-| dismissal of a suit instituted in the 
|eral Transallantique Belge, Antwerp,| United States Court of Claims for, the 
| Belgium; Woodside Cotton Mills. Green- | recovery of taxes and interest in an 
| ville, S. C., and Estate of William H.! amount in excess of the above overas- 
Steigerwalt, Philadelphia. 


maries of the awards: 


Trust Co, Executor, Wilmington, 

An overassessment of income tax 
favor of the above-named taxpayer: is! 
| determined as follows: 1926, $22,550.45. | 
A hearing was held May 28, 1929. | 


to an elimination from the income re- 
ported in the tax return of a certain 
portion of the amount included therein 
jas dividends received on stocks of do- 
metic corporations 
investigation and conferences held in the 
Bureau, it is determined that such por- 
tion was erroneously duplicated in com- 
puting the net income subject to surtax. 


Jackson Barnett, Indian, 
| Awarded Rebate of Taxes | 


f 


Muskogee; Gkla= -Overassessments of -in-+ 


Cc 
t 


$65.98; 1914, 
1916, $44,327.80. 
Nov. 2, 1929. 
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Returns—Consolidated Returns—Affiliated Corporations—1918, 1921 Acts— 
When two corporations filed separate returns for the year 1922, they 


are printed so that they can,be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


elected to file those and subsequent -returns upon a separate basis, and the 
fact that prior to the making of their returns for 1923 the Commissioner 
determined that said corporations were affiliated during the years 1918 to 
1920 cannot be held to be a grant of permission to them to change the basis 
of their returns for 1922 and 1923 from separate to consolidated.—Brooklyn 


Beading, ete. Co. v. Commissioner. 
16, 1929, 


Internal Revenue. 


(B. T. A.)—IV U.S. Daily, 2762, Dec. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 





Bureau of Internal Revenue Announces 
Awards to Ad just Tax Overassessments' 





» B. & Q. R. R.; Jackson Barnett, | 


Indian; William duPont and Other Taxpayers 





Overassessment of taxes have been!revenue act’ of 1917; articles 53 and 62, | 
in-| Regulations No. 41. 


12 vwaxpayers, 


Chicago, Burlington 


The other taxpayers who have had 


Muskogee, Okla.; Finch, 


Paul, 


Leaf Tobacco Co., New 


Following is the full text of sum-|! 
Estate of William duPont, Delaware 


Del. 
in! 


The entire above overassessment is due 


since, after a_ field! 


Superintendent Five Civilized Tribes 


ome taxes in favor of the above-named 
axpayer are determined as follows: 1913, | 
$771.84; 1915, $1,357.54; 
A hearing was held 


The entire above overassessments are 


1918, $26,138.53. 
Sept. 26, 1929. 
Of the above overassessment $15,620.06 
is caused by the allowance of an addi- 
tional deduction for depreciation. 
;extensive investigation and consideration 
| it is determined that the deduction there- 
\for disallowed in a preliminary audit of 
the case as a result of which a deficiency 
in tax was assessed was excessive. 
vision is made accordingly and a reason- | 
able allowance is made in accordance with 
the provisions of section 234(a) (7), 
revenue act of 1918; article 161 and 561, 
|Reeulations 45. 
The allowance of an additional deduc- 
tion for ee pene business 
* expenses causes $856.80 of the overassess- 
or Jackson Parnett (Creek F ~ 4524), ment_since after an investigation of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and records 
by a field examiner it is: determined that 
such exnenses were understated in the 
return filed. Section 234(a) (1), revenue | 
jact of 1918; articles 101 and 561, Regula- | Chief Justice is entirely applicable to 
by a warrant of | 
| distraint, which is in its nature a sum- 


The entire above overassessment 


|version of property during the taxable 
| year since, after a field examination and 
conferences held in the Bureau, it is de- 
|termined that the taxpayer proeeeded 
|forthwith in good faith under the pre- 
|scribed regulations to expend, the pro- 
|ceeds of such conversion in the acquisi- 
| tion of other property of a character sim- 
jilar or related in service or use to the 
| property so converted. 
| (14), revenue act of 1921; articles 261 
Estate of Arthur T.|and 561, Regulations 62. 
As a result of the foregoing adjust- 


| Sessments, 


Bowers Rubber Works, Pioneer Rubber 
| Mills, Successor, San Francisco, Calif. 
An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as follows: 
A hearing was held 


|tions 45. 


due to the elimination from the incomes | Rebate to C., B. & Q. 


reported in the tax returns of certain | 
amounts included therein which after 
lc 
mined to be exempt from taxation. 
| Op. A. G. 275, T. D. 3570, C. B. III-1, 85. 


onferences held in the Bureau are deter- 


Totals Over $1,600,000 


The balance of the overassessment in! 
34\the amount of $9,661.67 represents that | 
‘ L | part of a deficiency in tax which was not | 
Finch, Van Slyck and McConville, St.| collected within the statutory period of 
Paul, Minn. Overassessments of excise,| limitations provided therefor. 


income and profits taxes and penalty in/y, United States (278 U. S. 181). 
favor of the above-named taxpayer are| 


determined as 


follows: 1910, $1.95; 


1911, $27.94; 1912, $160.85; 1913, $22.58; | 


| 1917, $455.10; 1918, $4,611.30; 1919, $17,- 
579.17, A hearing was held Nov. 6,! 
1929. @ 


Of the above overassessments $17,-| 


579.17 is caused by the redetermination 
of the profits tax liability for the year 
1919 under the provisions of sections 


327 and 328, revenue act of 1918, due to 
the existence of an abnormality 


spect of borrowed capital whereby the | 1922, 


in re-| 


The foregoing adjustments are in ac-! 
cordance with a memorandum opinion 
and order of redetermination entered by | y 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals | 5 


in the appeal of the taxpayer in the in-' are analogous of such writs, if, indeed, | 


stant case. Docket No. 9934. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Overassessments of in- | 
come and profits taxes in favor of the | distraint statutes (secs. 3187-3206, R. | 
above-named taxpayer are determined 3 | 
as follows: 1917, $100,868.56; 1918, $90,- 


408.65 


profits taxes computed without the bene-| Oct. 2, 1928. 
fit of such sections would work upon the} 


taxpayer an exceptional hardship evi-|ments for the years 1918, 
denced by a gross disproportion between|1920 and a part of the overassessment | 
the tax so computed without the benefit |for 1917 ($93,662.10) result from de- 
of section 327 and the tax computed by|termining the tax on the basis of the 
consolidated net income and invested 
capital of the taxpayer and eight other 
corporations substantially all of whose 
Tobacco Co. v. Commissioner 10 B. T. A.|stock was owned by the same interests, 
51, appeal of G. M. Standifer Construe- | which corporations filed separate re- 
tion Corporation and Vancouver Home turns but have now been affiliated under 


specified under section 328. Section 327 


premise that rulings of the Commissioner | 


| made prior to the date it filed its 1922 
return, were such as to require it to file 
separate returns for 1922. When it fails 
to establish any basis in fact for such 
premise, its case falls. Compare Radiant 

| Glass Company, 16 B. T. A. 610. 


Free Choice Exercised 


In Filing Separate Returns 

Besides, it appears that the Silk Mills 
make separate returms for 1922 and, so 
far as the record discloses, of its own 
free choice. Such being the case, peti- 
tioner was also required to file on the 
same basis. See B. B. Bathing Park, 
17 B. T. A. 748. 

That respondent om Mar, 7, 1924, pro- 
posed to determine that petitioner and 
| the Silk Mills were affiliated for the years 
1918 to 1920, inclusive, does not alter 
| the situation. Under section 240 (a) of 


| the revenue act of 1918 and section 240} 49 
| (ce) of the revenue act of 1921, affliated |}, 


| corporations were compelled to make con- 
solidated returns for such years, with 
the result that it was the duty of re- 
| spondent to consolidate for such years 
the separate returms of corporations 
which were in fact affiliated. On the 
other hand, under section 240 (a) of the 


revenue act of 1921 corporations which|N. Y. Overassessments of income and| 
were in fact affiliated had the option of | profits taxes in favor of the above-named 
making either consolidated or separate | taxpayer are 
returns for any taxable year beginmim | 1917, $31,642.90; 
on or after Jan. 1, 1922, A separate re-| hearing was held June 15, 1929. 


turn was a correct and proper return for 
1922 when it would not have been for 
prior years. Belvidere Lumber Co., Ine., 
6 B. T. A. 84. Under such circumstances 


the act of respondent in determining that | value of certain tangible assets acquired 


| the tax for the years 1918 to 1920 should 


be computed on a consolidated basis can | thorough and 


not be construed into permission for a 


change in the subsequent years when a/|and records and conferences held in the 


separate return Was proper. 
Decision will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 


| 


| ments on account of income and profits 


|for depreciation since, after a careful 


| 


| 


! 
| 
| 








| 207, revenue act of 1917, and 326, reve-| 
| nue act of 1918; articles 682, 133, 561 
| and 845, Regulations 45. 


reference to representative corporations 





(d), revenue act of 1918; E. B. Ficklen 


Co, 4B.T, A. 525, 


Of the above  overassessments 


sales reported in the tax return. 


Affiliation.—The_ entire 


|the provisions of section 1331, revenue 
| $3,-| act of 1921; section 240, revenue act of 
| 788.39 is caused by the correction of a|1918, and the decisions of the United 
| mathematical error which had caused an|States Board of Tax Appeals. 
| overstatement in the amount of the gross | of Consolidated Electric Lamp Company, 
\1 B. T. A. 616; San Francisco Lumber 
Of the above overassessments $1,278.01; Company v. Commissioner, 10 B. T. A. 


is caused by increases to the statutory in- | 1242. 


vested capitals for the years 1917 and| 
1918 on account of capitalizing incor- 
poration expenses and expenditures for | 
special improvement taxes and to adjust-| 


taxes due for preceding years. Sections 


The balance of the above overassess- 
ments in the amount of $213.32 is caused 
by the allowance of additional deductions 


consideration and conferences held in the 
Bureau, it is determined that the deduc- 
tions claimed in the returns were inade- 


quate, Sections 38, second, act of Aug. 5, | 


1909, and II, 


subsection G (b), act of 
Oct, 8, 1913. 


19 is made in accordance with a stipu- 
tion approved by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant case 
for that year, Docket No, 19770. 


Capital Invested 
Was Overstated 
Export Leaf Tobacco Co., New York, 


as follows: 
1918, $58,380.26, <A 


determined 


The entire above overassessment. for 
the year 1917 results from an increase to 
the reported invested capital caused by 
the inclusion therein of the fair market 
in an exchange of assets since, after 
extensive field investiga- 
tions of the taxpayer’s books of accounts 


The foregoing adjustment for the year | 


Overassessment of $1,231,983.99 


jiaries by way of compensation for 
use of the railroad ‘properties pursuant 
to the provisions of the Federal control | 
act of Mar. 21, 1918, which amounts, 
under consistent Bureau practice in such 
cases, have been included in the taxable 
income of prior years when the same 
S. M. 4171 (C. B. IV-2, p. 
147); Great Northern Railway Company 


accrued, 
v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 225. 


Accrual Basis.—Increases in the 
ductions for taxes and business 


sessments 
$140;375.29 for 1922,’ respectively. 


causes overassessments of $13.74 
1922 and 


3B. T. A. 622, 


C, Bradlee et al., executors, 
Mass, 


A hearing was held Oct. 22, 19294 





Bureau, it is determined that the value 
of such assets reported in the tax return 
was materially understated, Section 207, 





[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.) 


for 
& | the year 1918 is caused by the allowance 
| Quincy Railroad Co. of Chicago, accord-| of a deduction for the amount of the 
| ing to an announcement Dec. 13 by the|gain derived from the involuntary con-| 
| Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Rob- 
ert H. Lucas. 


Section 234(a)- 


After 


Re- 


Russell 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


.. State Taxation 


By Wallace Streater 


Office of General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Whenever a, person liable to pay any 
| internal-revenue tax neglects or refuses 
to pay the same within 10 days after no- 
tice and demand, section 3187, R. S., as 
amended by section 1016 of the revenue 
act of 1924 (sec. 116, title 26, U. S. C.), 
gives to the proper collector .of internal 
revenue the authority to satisfy the out- 
standing liability by distraint and sale 
of the goods, chattels, or effects, includ- 
ing stock, securities, bank accounts, and 
evidences of debt belonging to the delin- 
quent taxpayer. 
sonal property, such as wearing apparel, 
arms, books, tools and implements, fur- 
niture, provisions, fuel, and domestic 
animals, as specified in the section, are 
exempted from levy, but these excep- 
tions are quite limited in number and 
value and do not embrace bank accounts 
of any character. Where the person- 
alty is not sufficient to satisfy the lia- 
bility, the real property of the taxpayer 
must be seized and sold. (Sec. 3196, R. 
S.; sec. 125, title 26, U. S.C.) Except- 
ing, then, the specific exemptions of per- 
sonal property, whatever belongs to a de- 
linquent taxpayer may be seized and sold 
under a collector’s warrant of distraint. 


Money Can Not Be 
Taken on Execution 


The statement just made is subject 
| to this qualification, however, that money 
|held on deposit by a bank, when levied 
upon, need not be sold when: turned over 
|to the collector by the depository. In 
| Turner v. Fendall (1 Cr. 117), the point, 
|among others, was raised that money 
could not be taken by an officer on exe- 
cution where the law provided that on 





| publication of notice of demand and place 
|of sale, should proceed to sell, by auc- 
‘tion, the goods ond chattels so taken, or 
| SO much thereof as might be sufficient to 
‘satisfy the judgment or decree for the 
|best price “he can get for the same.” 
| Chief Justice Marshall, speaking for the 
|court, said (p. 133, text): 

The court can perceive no reason in the 
nature of the thing why an execution 
| shouid not be levied on money. That given 
|in the books, viz, that it can not be sold, 
|seems not to be a good one. The rea- 
son of a sale is that money only will 


be taken it must be turned into money; 
but surely, that the means of converting 
the thing into money need not be used, 
can be no adequate reason for refusing 
to take the very article to produce which 
|is the sole object of the execution. 

The act of assembly concerning execu- 
tions has also been relied on as showing 
|thatjonly such articles can be taken as 
may be sold. But the provisions of the 


‘from execution such 


lawful to do so. 


moneys levied upon 


|mary writ of execution based on an as- 
|sessment list certified to the collector 
/and which has “the force and effect of | 
(National 


a judgment and execution.” 
Surety Co. v. Brock, 97 S. E. 417.) 


holder, 


writs of attachment and execution. 


Certain items of per- | 


jall executions the seizing officer, after | 


satisfy the execution, and if anything else 


The cogent reasoning of the great. 


Any officer serving a writ of attach- 
ment or execution on property is entitled | 
to obtain possession of such property. 
| Even if such property be in the hands of | 
some person other than the owner, the | 
uniess he can show a prior and 
alid right, must yield possession to the | 4 
fficer of the law. Warrants for distraint | to the collector on his demand. 


Ample authority is given under the, 


Bank Deposits May Be Sold to Satisfy 
Claims of Federal I nternal Revenue Tax 





Officers Serving Writs of Attachment Are Held to Be 
Justified in Seizing Assets, Mr. Streater States 





tbeen abundantly sustained. (See de- 
cisions cited under secs. 116-185 and 154, 
title 26, U. S. C.) 


Property Is Protected 
By Stringent Laws 


The property taken under a distraint 
warrant comes into the legal possession 
of the collector or deputy, and Congress 
has thrown around its possession after 
seizure, and while in the custody of such 
an officer, the protection of stringent 
laws: Thus, by section 65 of the Penal 
Code (sec. 121, title 18, U. S. C.), who- 
ever “shall rescue or attempt to rescue, 
jor cause to be rescued,” any property 
| which has been &eized by a revenue officer 
or his deputy, is liable to a fine of not 
more than $2,000 or to imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. So, too, 
by section 71 of the Penal Code (sec. 128, 
title 18, U. S. C.), one who dispossesses 
or rescues, or attempts to dispossess or 
rescue, any property taken or detained 
by an officer or other person under the 
|authority of any revenue law of the 
United States, or who shall aid or assist 
|therein, is subjected to a fine and im- 
|prisonment. (See United States v. Sauer, 
T. D. 3747, C. B. IV-2, 220; see also 
United States v. Baird, 48 Fed. 554.) 
Moreover, under section 934, Revised 
Statutes; section 747, title 28, U. S. G, 
| property taken or detained by an offic 
|or other person, under the authority of 
any revenue law, is irreplevable. 


It is the position of the Bureau of 
| Internal Revenue that when a bank ac- 
jcount is levied upon by a collector or 
;deputy collector, pursuant to section 
|3187, Revised Statutes, as amended, it 
{should be turned over to the ‘distrain- 
ling officer. If the depositary does this, 
| it will not be liable to the depositor for so 





lacting; if it does not, it may be liable 
| itself for failure or refusal to honor the 
|warrant. (Sec. 1114 (e) of the revenue 
| act of 1926; sec. 1268a, title 26, U. S. C.) 
Decision in Louisiana 
Controversy Recalled 


| In the case of Mandeville v. Louisiana 
| (17 La. Ann, 392) it was held that where 


' 
|the defendant bank had turned over to a 
| designated Army officer, on the authority 
|of a general order directing such action, 
moneys held to the credit of the plain- 
| tiff and without the latter’s consent, the 
| bank was fully. protected and the deposi- 
|tor could not recover from it the amount 


| turned over to the Federal officer. 


| In the case of Millos v. Dunbar (1 Fed. * 


| (2) 722), the Deseret National Bank, of 
| Salt Lake City, Utah, turned over to the 
| collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
| trict of Utah, on his demand, certain 
‘funds outstanding to the eredit of the 
| plaintiff and his brother. The money 


|act can only be considered as regulating | was demanded by the collector pursuant 
the sale of such articles as in their nature |to an assessment made by the Commis- 
require to be sold and not as exempting | sioner of Internal Revenue against the 
property as need | plaintiff and his brother. 
i not- be. sold,--Lhe-objeet- is--net-the—sale- 
but money; and if the money can be!act, but the point is that the bank 
made without a sale, it can not be un-| 


The assess- 
iment -was-under-the national prohibition 


honored the demand of. the collector. 
One-half of the money seized was re- 
turned to the brother on proof that he 
was an innocent party. The plaintiff, 
however, brought suit to recover the 
other half of the money seized. Suit was 
brought against the collector and not 
against the bank which honored the col- 
lector’s demand. The court found that 
the assessment due by plaintiff wa 
slightly less than one-half of the Ee 
turned over by the bank, and judgment 
was given for this overassessment. In 
/no portion of the decision, however, did 
the court criticize the method of acquir- 
ing funds deposited by the taxpayer with 
the bank, but apparently accepted as en- 
|tirely proper the transfer of such funds 


Another case having some bearing 


they should not actually be considered as | upon the question at issue is Seaman v. 


|The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
et al. (1 Fed. (2) 391), where certain 
New York corporations had turned over 


; 1919, $9,261.90; 1920, $65,407.65; | taxpayer in order to satisfy an outerand. | 
$1,373,602.28. A hearing was held ins'tos liability. aga Mote ag 


overassess- | 
1919 and| 


Appeal 


Income of Prior Years Excluded.—An | 


1922 is caused by excluding amounts re- 
ceived by the taxpayer and its subsid-| 


penses to reflect antounts accrued ¢on- 
sistent with the taxpayer’s accounting 
method and adjustments for the same 
purpose in related years cause overas- 
of $3,603.23 for 1917 and 


Miscellaneous.—Recomputation of the} 
deduction for amortization of discount 
on bonds in accordance with G. C. 
3832 (C. B. VII-1, p. 123) results in 
overassessments of $720.65 and $1,- 
229.36 for 1917 and 1922, respectively. 
|Correction of overstatements of income 
with respect to exempt liberty bond in- 
terest and mere book entries represent- 
ing income neither received nor accrued 


3 $2,882.58 for 1917, respec- 
tively. Appeal of Columbia Theatre Co., 


Estate of Arthur T, Bradlee, Edward 
Boston, 
An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer is | 
determined in the amount of $24,930.67. 


Of the above overasSsessment $9,186.64 
results from the elimination of the pro- 


S.; secs. 116-135, title 26, U. S. C.) to 


; f to the collector on his warrant for dis- 
seize property belonging to a delinquent 


traint securities held by them or to the 
credit of Mr. Seaman. In this decision 
the court protected those who had 
; honored the levy made by the collector. 


Legal Service Bulletin 
Gives View on Question 


In the Legal Service Bulletin of the 
American Bankers’ Association, April, 
1926, issue, the question of distraint upon 
bank accounts was exhaustively treated, 
on the conclusion reached was as fol- 
ows: 


After careful consideration, we are 
of the opinion that the better course is 
for the bank to pay rather than to re- 
fuse to pay a distraint warrant upon a 
depositor’s bank account. The purpose 
of the distraint !aw is to enable the Gov- 
ernment to realize quickly taxes which 
have been assessed for purposes of its 
needs without awaiting, the slow proc- 
v : esses of the courts, and Congress having 
were nonresident, the value of which | ordained that bank accounts are subject 


aggregated $4,783,685.56. .. |to distraint, it would seem that the bank 
The reciprocity provisions of the in-; 


heritance tax law, approved Mar. 9, 
1929, will greatly reduce the amount of 
tax on nonresident estates, the report 
states, due to the fact that a large por- 
tion of the tax levied on such estates was 
imposed on shares of stock in Indiana 
corporations owned by decedents of other 
States. 


The administrative functions of the 
department consist in the careful ex- 
amination of thousands of reports as sub- 
mitted pursuant to the inheritance tax 
law in all decedents’ estates, the report 
points out. This examination consists 
of the appraisal, or the approval of the 
appraisal, of countless items of prop- 
erty aggregating more than $100,000,000 
annually. 

The computation of the value of ‘the 
distributive interests in each estate must 
be made or verified and assigned to the 
various distributees by reason of such 
transfer. In many cases the department 
must construe intricate wills and elabo- 
rate trust agreements so that a proper 
computation might be made. 

According to the report, innumerable 
f\items of deductions claimed must be 
for verified, checked and approved or re- 
jected. The tax is then imposed and, 
later, receipts showing payment are 
checked for discount and interest and, 
when approved, countersigned and re- | 
turned to the proper parties in interest. 

The department must necessarily 
handle thousands of estates in which no 
inheritance tax is found payable and 
further review countless applications 
for consent to transfer stocks of Indiana 
corporations standing in the names of 
|monresident decedents, the report ex- 
plains, ° 


\ 


,ing tax liability, and this authority has 








Reciprocity to Reduce’ 
Staté Inheritance Tax 





‘Indiana Collects $1,167,473) 
From Estates in Fiscal Year 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Dec. 14. 


During the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1929, inheritance taxes aggregating 
| $1,167,473 were imposed on 3,129 estates 
valued at $71,800,264.57, according to the 
annual report just issued by Clarence B. 
Ullman, Indiana inheritance tax admin- 
¢ istrator. Two hundred of the estates 
or 


the | cality in opposing the Government’s quick 


realization of that to which it is en- 
titled. Unless, therefore, under the facts 
of some particular case the bank believes 
the depositor’s rights are so much en- 
dangered by paying a distraint warrant 
that it is justified in interposing techni- 
cal objections until the question is finally 
determined, we think the better policy 
is to pay. 

It is believed, therefore, that a bank 
is protected in honoring a distraint war- 
rant by turning over to the serving offi- 
cer sufficient of the delinquent tax- 
payer’s deposited funds to satisfy the 
same. It is certain that if the depositor 
commences suit against the bank the bu. 
reau would request the United States at 
torney for the district having jurisdictior 
to have the case removed to the Unitec 
States District Court for such district 
and to do what he could to €ustain the 
regularity and validity of the transfe 
by the bank of the funds on deposit be. 
longing to the delinquent taxpayer to th« 
collector or deputy collector who serve¢ 
the warrant for distraint. 


de- 


ex- 


M. 
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THE UNitep STATES DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
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might be relying unduly on a techni- * 
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More 


buted more than 25,000,000 copies of pub- 
lications in the fiscal year 1929, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Director 
of the Office of Information, M. S. Eisen- | 
hower, to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, made public Dec. 14. 


tion is far behind other divisions of the 
Department in facilities, Mr. Eisenhower 
recommended an expansion of the radio 
service and press service of the Office 


in order to meet the requests of journals, 
to disseminate timely information about 
the work of the Department, and to aid 
farmers in adapting themselves to mod- 
ern conditions by using up-to-date prac- 
tices recommended by the Department. 


follows in full text: 


of the Department of Agriculture, and 
stressing the part which the printed word 

lays in the field, M. S. Eisenhower, Di- 
Poctor of the Office of Information, in his 
annual report to Secretary Hyde, pointed 
out that the Department had distributed 
more than 25,000,000 copies of publica- 
tions in the year ended June 30, 1929, 


in content and distributed free by the 


the Department’s radio service and gave 
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Expansion of Office 





Farm Instruction 


To Disseminate Data 
On Farming Sought 





Than 25,000,000 


Copies of Publications 
Distributed by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 





The Department of Agriculture distri- 


Pointing out that the Office of Informa- 


An authorized summary of the report 


Emphasizing the educational activities 


the great majority of which were popular 


Department and by Members of Con- 
gress. 


More Radio Activities 
He also commented on the expansion of 


special emphasis to the “appetite of the 
press for information on the work of the 





Department, which has been in line with 
the increased public attention focused on 
the agricultural problem and the grow- 
ing interest of the public in the results 
of scientific research and in economic in- 
formation.” 

In addition to the publications distrib- 
uted by the Department, Mr. Eisen- 


hower reported that the Government; 


Printing Office had sold about 1,000,000 
copies, approximately at cost. The de- 
mand for bulletins increased, but in hold- 
ing down printing costs stocks of many 
publications became exhausted early in 
the year. He pointed out that the De- 
partment’s expenditures for printing had 
remained virtually unchanged for several 
years, while other departmental activi- 
ties had expanded enormously. 


“The Office of Information is in no 
wise a publicity agency in the usual 
sense of that term,” said Mr. Eisenhower 
in discussing the educational activities 
of the organization. “Its purpose is not 
to acquire prestige for itself nor for 
the Department as a whole, nor to ‘sell’ 
the Department to the public, nor to ad- 
vertise the achievements of departmental 
workers, but to make public the results 
of the Department’s manifold activities.” 
He recalled that when Congress passed 
the Smith-Lever Actin 1914 it was said 
the agricultural knowledge then accu- 
mulated in the Department was 25 years 
in advance of average farm practice, but 
that the disparity is not now so great. 
“To help in removing it,” he continued, 
$is the chief duty of the Office of In- 
formation.” 

Survey Summarized 

As an evidence of the efficient func- 
tioning of education through the printed 
word, which is the. princpal objective 
of the Office, Mr. Eisenhower sum- 
marized a survey made by the extension 
service which showed that this is by far 


the cheapest and least time-consuming | 


method of inducing farm people to adopt 
improved farm and home practices. 


The Department’s radio activities ex-, 


panded greatly during the year in effec- 
tiveness and expanded somewhat in the 
number of services rendered to broad- 
casting stations. This second increase is 


particularly notable in view of the sharp} 


reduction in the number of stations now 
broadcasting. Until the year covered by 
this report, all radio service programs 
kad been in the syndicate manuscript 
form for reading by station announcers. 


Beginning in October, 1928, the radio 
service arranged with the National 
Broadcasting Company to supply a 15- 
minute broadcast by members of the De- 
partment staff in the noon hour of five 
days of the week. This network serves 
22 States. Two special nation-wide 
broadcasts carried the first national 
“outlook” broadcast last January, and 
the National 4-H Club program last June, 


Prompt Printing Urged .- 

Discussing press relationships, Mr. 
Eisenhower said that “the appetite of 
the press” for information on the work 
of the Department had increased so 
greatly that the small staff employed by 
the press service had been unable to mect 
all demands and that in some cases it 
had been necessary to send “raw ma- 
terial” to newspapers and magazines 
which had requested articles and infor- 
mation. Mr,- Eisenhower emphasized the 
effectiveness of supplying agricultural in- 
formation to the public through the 
agency of press associations and syndi- 
cates, citing as an example the wide dis- 
tribution of material supplied to press 
association farm pages and science pages. 

That the material is welcome to editors 
is indicated by the fact that more syndi- 
cates are asking for the service. The 
press service has not had the personnel 
and facilities to supply as many photo- 
graphs and. as much graphic material as 
the press would like to use. It is now 
supplying some material regularly to 
most of the important. news syndicates. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s report included spe- 
cific recommendations for the expansion 
of the informational work of the Office of 
Information, and for the removal of the 
arrearage in the Department’s publica- 
tion program. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of prompt publication of the results 
of research to avoid duplication of effort 
by other research oyganizations and to 
aid workers in collateral fields. 


He reviewed briefly several surveys of 
informational work, including one by the 
Office of Information on which prelimi- 
nary results are now available, sketched 
the distribution system now in effect and) 
stressed the necessity for personnel in| 
both the radio service and the press| 
service adequate to the demands now 
made on these organizations. 


'H igh Percentage of 


In Survey of Restaurant Business 





Commerce Department Study of Kansas City Conditions| 
Finds 551 of 1,084 Establishments Closed 





More than half of the 1,084 restaurants 
licensed in Kansas City, Mo., during 
1928 either changed ownership or went 
out of business in the year, according to 
a preliminary review just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
survey was made by the domestic com- 
merce division of the Department, upon 
the request of the National Restaurant 
Association, it was stated, and Kansas 
City was selected because of the fact 
that restaurant conditions there were 
believed to be typical of the general 
situation. 


Altogether 551 restaurants failed and} 


for each that went through bankruptcy 
proceedings, the review shows, there 
were six others that failed and settled 
their affairs out of court, or not at all. 
Wholesalers and supply houses suffered 
losses in’ 221 instances where restaurants 
closed, it was stated. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Feeling that the restaurant business 
throughout the country is falling short 


Restaurant Association requested the 
Department of Commerce to make a com- 
prehensive fact-finding survey of the 
restaurant business in some city where 
conditions were thought to be typical. 
The association sought the cooperation 


of the Department on the grounds that | 


the condition of this business affects the 


Food Service 


Failures Shown 


not include the large number which 
failed to succeed and lost all or part 
of their own capital but who went out} 
of business before losing money for their | 
creditors and thus do not come within 
|the arbitrary definition of .business fail- 
ures. This number is undoubtedly large. 
Individuals who are succeeding in busi- 
ness do not, as a rule, hasten to get) 
out of it in such large numbers as did| 
restaurant owners in Kansas City. 


What are the total annual losses in- 
volved in failures among restaurants in 
Kansas City? In addition to the losses 
suffered by the 49 restaurant owners 
themselves, who lost all of their own} 
money in failure, heavy losses were suf-| 
fered by the creditors. The loss by the} 
wholesalers and supply houses on unse-| 
cured claims alone in the seven cases! 
which went through bankruptcy was} 
$22,371 in one year. If these are typical, 
cases, the loss to creditors alone for | 
a was more than a half million dol- 
ars. - 


It is probable that the cases which| 








amounts than the ones which did not,| 


but, if so, it was not because they had | 
greater assets, for there was not a} 


| the cases which went throu 


gh the courts | 
| in one year. } 


| Wholesalers’ Losses 
Prove Great Burden 


There are a great number of whole-| 
in Kansas City, selling! 


|sale houses 
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Electrical Equipment 
Standardized Units 


Of Trade Instruction 
Are Sought in South 





Textile, Railroad and Oil In- 


dustries Are Discussed by 
Educators Attending An- 


nual Regional Conference | 





New and better methods of carrying 
on vocational training and the develop- 
ment of standardized units of instruc. 
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Exports of Electrical Apparatus Show 
Continued Gains in Foreign Markets 





Shipments of Radio Equipment During October Reach 
Highest Peak Since 1921 


Electrical apparatus from the United ; month of October, 1929, showed a gain of | 
States, particularly radio equipment and | $2,204,015 over the same month*in 1928. 


electric refrigerators, shows continued : . he indivi 1 items under 
gains in foreign markets, and October Considering the individual ite 


shipments reached the highest peak since | this class, it is noted that exports of | 
1921, according to a statement Dec. 14| radio receiving sets showed the greatest | 
by the Department of Commerce. Elec-| increase, rising from $628,692 in October, | 


| tric apparatus exports for the first 10 | ; 4 »| 
1 monte a 1929 were valued at $123,582,- | 1928, to $1,568,390 in 1929, the 10 months | 


'531, as compared with $89,622,297 for | gain of this item amounting to $4,251,- | 











tion in a number of important indus- 
tries of the South, including textiles, rail- 


road shops, and oil production and refin- | 


ing, were discussed by vocational educa- 
tors before the annual southern regional 
conference held at New Orleans, the 
chief of industrial service, of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
Frank Cushman, declared in a state- 
ment summarizing the: conference. 

Mr. Cushman stated that railroad shop 
superintendents and master mechanics 
“almost without exception,” in a num- 


went through bankruptcy involved larger} ber of States, have endorsed the stand-! creasing foreign markets and these two | period rea 


ard units of instruction for the princi- 
pal railroad shop trades, which, in most 


: : i : nickel in assets to cover the smallest| cases, will be offered to employed ap-| 
of its possible prosperity, the National fraction of the $82,371 in liabilities of| prentices and journeymen workers in! 


part-time and evening classes. The 


statement follows in full text: 


The Thirteenth Annual Regional Confer- 
ence of State Directors, Supervisors and 
Teacher Trainers was held at New Or- 
leans, La., Dec. 4 and 5. This confer- 
ence was called by the Federal Board 


general prosperity of the country; that| meats, coffee, bakery products, grocery | for Vocational Education and was et- 
failures and the economic waste result-| products, cigars, restaurant equipment,| tended by 60 representatives of the 12 


ing therefrom affect farmers, manufac-| and other supplies to restaurants, so| States of the southern region. 
turers, dealers and consumers, as well as! that the heavy losses resulting from res-| sentatives were present from the follow- | 


the restaurant and hotel owners; also 
that the Department of Commerce is in 


a position to secure confidential informa- | 


tion and make an unbiased report. 
Sufficient funds were not available for 
an investigation as elaborate as_ re- 
quested, but the Department agreed to 
make a preliminary study to gather some 
of the more readily ascertainable facts 
on mortality and failure among restau- 
rants in some city designated by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association. 
City was selected because it was thought 
to be representative of conditions in the 
restaurant business. The Kansas City 
Restaurant Association 


the facts. 


Preliminary Report 
Confined to City . 


The report of this preliminary inves- 
tigation shows that the restaurant busi- 


;ness in Kansas City, taken as a whole, is | 


far from stable. Some individuals in 
Kansas City connected with the trade 
have expressed the belief that conditions 
there must be worse than in other sec- 
tions of the country, while others ac- 
quainted with the industry in general 
believe that the conditions found in Kan- 
sas City are typical of those existing in 
many, if not most, other places. The 
facts disclosed by the study are set forth 
merely as those existing in Kansas City 
at the present time, without any com- 
parisons or generalizations regarding 
other sections of the country. 

This survey was conducted under the 


assistance of Miss 
Kansas 
Charles L. Davies, Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; Frank J. Wiffler, sec- 
retary, National Restaurant Association; 
George W. Robbins, domestic commerce 
division, Department of Commerce; J. 
E. Wrenn and T. J. Davis, district office, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Kansas City, Mo. 


and failure among restaurants in Kansas 
City shows that out of a total of 1,084 
restaurants licensed during 1928, 551 of 
them, or more than 50 per cent, either 
changed ownership or went out of busi- 
ness during that year. From Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 1, 1929, 549 new restaurants had 
opened up in the city to take the places 


the previous year. Since restaurants are 
permitted to take out licenses at any 
time during the year and are required to 
pay only one-half of the yearly fee if 
they open up after July 1, there will 
probably be more new ones during the 
remaining five months of 1929. 

In Kansas City all lunch rooms, res- 
taurants, cafeterias and cafes, whether 
operated independently or in connection 





with a hotel, are required to pay license 
fees ranging from $25 to $250 per year, 
depending upon seating capacity. Out 
of 1,084 public eating places licensed in 
1928, 551 did not renew their licenses in 
1929 and presumably went out of busi- 
ness, as careful check is maintained on 
establishments serving food. The total 
of 1,084 eating places in Kansas City is 
a minimum number, as some drug stores 


\ with counter sandwich service apparently 


did not take out restaurant licenses. 


Roster of Association 
Shows Big Turnover 


The membership of the Kansas City 
Restaurant Association is said to com- 
prise the more stable and prosperous 
restaurant owners of the city, and yet 
the turnover of its membership has been 
surprisingly high, which. further indi- 
cates that the restaurant business in this 
city, taken as a whole, appears not to be 
a profitable one at the present time. 
Prosperous businesses do not change 

Investigation was made to determine 
what proportion of the 551 restaurants 
that went out of business in Kansas City 


during 1928 actually failed; that is, went | 


out of business with loss to creditors. 
An estimate was arrived at by securing 
the number that went through bank- 
ruptcy and then finding out from each 


Kansas | 


t endorsed the | 
project and gave assistance in securing | 


supervision of W. C. Plummer, with the | 
Vina McGlothlin, | 
City Réstaurant Association; | 


The preliminary study of mortality | 


of the 551 that went out of business in| 


| taurant failures are divided among many | 
| different establishments. Even so, the} 
losses of some of these wholesale houses | 
| were enormously high. It will be noted 
| that some of these establishments re- 
| ported from 30 to 40 failures among 

their restaurant customers in one year. 
| The individual bills owing from a bank- 

rupt to a wholesaler were sometimes as 
|high as $700 to $1,700. These large 
annual losses of wholesalers—just one 
branch of trade which is affected by res- 
taurant failures—is a great burden on 
the community generally. They mean 
less profits for the business man and 
higher prices to the consumer, and sig- 
nify inefficiency and waste in the. in- 
| dustry. 

It is estimated that there are at this 
moment approximately 550 individuals in 
Kansas City who are contemplating en- 
tering the restaurant business, In view 
of the mortality statistics presented, it 
seems a logical question to ask how 
many of the prospective owners possess 
the training, experience and ability for 
management necessary to success, and | 
what can be done to help those who 
otherwise seem likely not only to lose 
their own money but to jeopardize the 
business interests of many others. 

It has been suggested that a careful | 
fact-finding investigation of the causes 
of failure is a possible remedial measure 
for the conditions existing in the restau- 
rant business as described in this report. 
More knowledge is undoubtedly needed 
by many of those already in the business. 
A careful inquiry into the causes of the | 
high turnover among restaurant owners 
would help supply this knowledge. The 
experience of those who failed to suc- 
ceed, if secured and set forth properly, 
would thus provide a basis of facts 
which, if utilized, would undoubtedly help | 
to eliminate inefficient and wasteful prac- 
tices, reduce the high rate of turnover 
and failure, and thus add materially to 
the prosperity of the restaurant and 
| Auxiliary industries, 





Germany Explains 
Sino-Russian Stand| 








‘Decision Is Reserved Pendin 


& 
Progress of Negotiations 





The full text of the German reply to 
the American peace appeal to Russia, 
China and the 53 adherents to the Kel- 
logg pact was just made public by the 
Department of State. 

The general nature of the reply had 
| previously been made public by the De- 
partment. The full text follows: \ 

Following is a translation of the text 
of a note handed by the German foreign 
minister to the American Ambassador at | 
Berlin, dated Dec. 2, 1929: 

The German government has noted 
with deep appreciation the generous en- 
deavors of the Government of’ the 
United States which have as their ob- 
ject to preserve peace, in accordance 
with the principles of the Kellogg pact, 
between the conflicting parties in the 
Russo-Chinese conflict. 

og German government which origi- 
nally assumed the protection of the na- 
tionals of both countries has had several 
occasions, because of its special position 
towards both parties, to act in the same 
spirit on its own initiative. Thus it 
transmitted to the Soviet government 
the Chinese proposals that a joint dec- 
laration be agreed upon by the oppos- | 
ing powers to put an end to the con- 
flict. Furthermore on its own initiative 
|the German government made proposals 

for the exchange of prisoners of both 
countries in order in this way to reduce 
the cause of friction between them. 
_ The German government for its part 
jis determined to continue to do every- 
thing whereby it can contribute toward 
assuring that the Kellogg pact is re- 
spected by the parties to the conflict. 

At the present moment the German 





wholesaler and supply house how many 
failures they had among their restau- 
rant customers and what proportion of 
this number went through bankruptcy. 


government has before it reports to the 
effect that direct negotiations for the 
peaceful composition of the conflict have 
been opened. As the German govern- 


During 1928, 7 restaurants went through 
bankruptcy in Kansas City. The figures 
from 18 wholesalers and supply houses 
presented below show a total of 221 in- 
stances of loss resulting from restau- 
rant failures, Of this number 31, or 
one-seventh of the total, were the result 
of the 7 bankruptcies. By computation 
it is thus found that for every restau- 
rant that failed and went through bank- 
ruptcy there were 6 others which failed 


ment is not in possession of all the facts 
which would enable it to judge of the 
momentary status of these negotiations, 
it would like to reserve its decision as 
to the time and form of its further steps 
in the matter. 

Meanwhile it would express the hope 
that the demarche of the American Gov- 
ernment may be successful, vis-a-vis, the 
two governments in that the opposing 


n parties desist in accordance with the ob- 
whose affairs were settled outside the/ligations assumed under the Kellogg | 


courts or not settled at all, On this| pact from hostile measures for the 
basis there were 49 restaurant failures | achievement of their aims and that the 
in Kansas. City during 1928, It should| direct negotiations may shortly lead to 
be borne in mind that this figure does |a peaceful settlement of the conflicts, 





Repre- 


ing States: 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Aja- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
Collect Material 
At the last regional conference held at 
Memphis, several committees were ap- 


pointed for the purpose of developing 
new and better methods of carrying on 


vocational training in a number of im-)| 
| portant industries of the South, including | 


textiles, railroad shops, and oil produc- 
tion and refining. Another committee 
was formed and has been at work during 
the past year on the problem of gathering 
information with respect to source ma- 
terial, of value in conducting vocational 
schools and classes in the industrial field. 

At the New Orleans conference all of 
these committees made reports showing 
evidence of having done considerable 
work, and especially in the fields of tex- 
tiles, railroad shop apprenticeship, and 
oil production reports of definite value 
were supplied. The committee on train- 
ing for the textile industry has devel- 
oped standardized units of instruction, to- 
gether with a method of uniform recogni- 
tion of training in vocational classes for 
all of the southern States. These credit 
cards serve as evidence of competency in 
certain units of instruction, and gener- 
ally are accepted by employers as evi- 


| dence of competency in the occupation. 


Report Submitted 
The committee on railroad-shop ap- 
prentice training submitted a very com- 
prehensive report, which outlined certain 


standard units of instruction for the|, 
These | 
outlines have been submitted to railroad | 


principal railroad-shop trades. 


shop superintendents and master me- 


|chanics in a number of States, and, al- 


most without exception, the plans re- 
ceived the hearty enforcement of these 
officials. Instruction in this field is not 
intended to displace any existing plans 
which are of value; but rather are in- 
tended to supplement what is now being 
done. In most cases the units of instruc- 
tion will be offered to employed appren- 
tices and journeymen workers in part- 
time and evening classes. 

The committee on training for the oil 
industry submitted a printed report based 
upon a large amount of experimental 
work and study of the needs for voca- 
tional training in the oil fields. 
tional training for oil refinery workers 
is a separate and distinct problem, and, 
although much important work has been 
done, it was not found feasible at the 
time to make a written report on the 
work, 

At a session of the State supervisors 
questions relative to administration of 
the work within the 12 States of the 
southern region were discussed, the work 
of this meeting being confined entirely to 
a discussion of State administrative 


| problems. 





Writ of Certiorari 


Is Granted Railroad 


Supreme Court to Review Dis-, 





pute With Brotherhood 


The Supreme Court of the 


under, the railway labor act. 
Daily 1034.) 


The court granted the petition for a 
writ of certiorari in the case of the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad Co. et al. v.| 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, etc., No. 469, 


The petition- of the railroad states 


that the bill for injunction sought by 
the Brotherhood alleged that the rail- 
road caused a petition to be presented 
to clerks in which the clerks asked per- 
mission to take steps necessary to form 


a local association to act for them in-| 


stead of the Brotherhood. 


The railroad, in its answer to the bill, 
according to the petition, declared that 
the recognition of -the local association 
was given only after it had exhibited 
authorizations signed by a majority of 


the employes eligible to membership, 


It is contended in the petition that 
the mere suggestion or advice by an 


employer to an employe is not lawful, 
and that the railroad did nothing more. 
If the railway labor act of 1926 is to 
be construed as forbidding employers 
to influence employes, the brief con- 
tends, it is unconstitutional, 


Virginia, North Carolina, | 


Voca- | 


United 
States announced, Dec. 9, that it would 
review a decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit restrain- 
ing the Texas & New, Orleans Railroad 
Company from influencing in any manner 
|employes in their selection and designa- 
tion of representatives for the purpose 
of considering and contesting disputes | 
(IV U. S. 


| the’ same period in the preceding year,|124, Canada was the largest purchaser 
file ~~ statement, which of receiving sets, such shipments " that 
| ° Foreign shipments of electrical appa- | country “amounting to en * 
ratus from the United States for the | value, with Mexico next, taking $114, 7 
month of October, 1929, amounted to| worth. Exports of radio receiving aires | 
' $14,919,904, a gain of $4,608,374 com- | Cuba during October amounted to $ ae 
pared with the same month last year, ac- land those to Italy were be a ee 
| cording to preliminary figures just issued | 961; New Zealand and Chile oe i : 
by the electrical division. | ported approximately $30,000 — | 
“The value of exports of such equip- | Argentina and Australia about $20, 
|ment for the 10 months’ period ending | each. 

| Oct. 31, eter tae ee | peed 
| against $89,622, or the corresponding | set co ler | 
period last year. Throughout the year | review amounted to $867,671, or an org 
radio apparatus and electric refrigera- | crease of $504,467 over the same mo 


i i | last year, and the gain for the 10 months’ | 
wet ais tae and than ten ae ched $1,242,078. Canada was 


important country purchasing | 
f material. The value of such 
nting to $615,285. Italy 
worth and Argentina 


' 
| 
in ! 
2 | 
ae 


ign shipments of radio receiving | 
ts during the month under | 


| commodities have accounted for the larg- | the most 
‘est individual gains. Other, although | this _ ee 
| smaller, gains were made in the | purchases 

Hight el ; “| took $47,327 


light electrical equipment class. 4 | $35.088 
oO o 8 | ae . e . ° } 
| oo scl ee Oct. “ Exports of electrical refrigerators, i 
| amounted to $18,235,957, or an increase |Cluding sets up to ‘4-ton capacity ne 
| of over 100 per cent, compared with the | %-ton to 1-ton capacity from pol - 7 | 
corresponding period of last year. Ship- States during October amounte “ae 
ments of this élass of material for the ‘$895,319, an increase of $450,379 over the | 
| ;same month last year, the 10 months 
| gain amounting to $5,493,090. Australia 
imported $170,261 worth of these ma- 
chines from the United States in OctoVer, 
and Canada $115,629. The Union of 
South Africa also offered a good outlet, 
that coutnry taking 475 of these units, 
valued at $99,726, and exports to Cuba 
amounted to $67,504. Shipments of elec- 
tric refrigerators to Argentina were | 
valued. at $64,701, and to Belgium, ' 
$32,231. r | 
Smaller increases were made in self- | 
contained lighting outfits, electric house- | 
hold washing machines, vacuum cleaners, | 
other motor-driven devices except tools 
and electric fans. Insulated copper wire 
and cable showed a small gain, whereas 
exports of bare copper wire decreased. 





Bill to Aid Injured Veterans 
Is Reported to House 





} 
| 


The House Committee on World War 


| Veterans’ Legislation Dec. 14 favorably 
reported a bill (H. R. 234) introduced | 
by Representative Rogers (Rep.), of 
Lowell, Mass., providing funds for in- 
| creased hospital, housing and out-patient 
facilities for World War veterans. 

As reported, the bill carried an amend- 
ment which increases the original appro- 
priation from $11,500,000 to $14,000,000. 
| The money is to be made immediately 
available upon passage of the bill. 
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and relieve them of this unusual and d 
burden. So taxing an individual that 





sum is a vicious expedient. 
Vv 


cipal itself is seized, whether in earnin 
v 


Something is radically wrong w 
of this kind and should be corrected. 
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INCOME TAXES 


Probably there is no more unfair or unjust 
taxation than that of double or triple taxation of an 
individual. Where an individual operates as a cor- 
poration and controls ninety-five per cent or better 
of the stock of the corporation, and said corporation 
earns a profit, the individual is taxed on three differ- 
ent items. He will be taxed on the normal tax, on the 
excise tax and on a corporation tax. This may in in- 
stances reach thirty-seven and one-half per cent. 


It would be very easy to amend the law to 
reach that class who are double taxed or triple taxed 


on resale of property, patents or other chattels is 
taxed to take away at least one-third of the principal 


Where income is derived from capital or 
principal it is another matter, but where the prin- 


poration or earnings from the individual, it deprives 
not only the immediate use of the f unds but the con- 
tinuity of the use of those funds in business or use 
in promoting future incomes to the individual. 
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Foreign Affairs 





President Confers 
On Plans to Erect 
Negro Memorial 





Commission to Formulate 
Program to Commemo- 
rate Contributions of Race 
To American Progress 





The National Negro Memorial Com- 
mission, appointed by President Hoover 
to work out plans for the erection of a 
national memorial building as a tribute 
to the Negro’s contributions to America 


and his achievements along ail lines, met 
with the President at the White House, 
recently. 

The Commission was created by an act 
of Congress of Mar. 4, 1929. Present 
plans, it was said, call for the construc- 
tion of a national memorial building to 
cost more than $2,000,000, the funds to 
be raised by voluntary subscription. 
Congress authorized an appropriation of 
$50,000 to be made available when the 
Commission shall have raised $500,000. 

The members of the Commission are: 

Ferdinand D. Lee, Washington, D. C., 
founder and president of the National 


!Memorial Association; Dr. John R, Haw- 


kins, Washington, D. C., president of the 
Prudential Bank; Mrs. Mary Church Ter- 
rell, Washington, D. C., civic worker and 
lecturer; Rev. J. R. Ransom, Topeka, 
Kans., presiding minister of the A. M. E. 
Church; Webster L. Porter, Knoxville, 
Tenn., publisher and editor of the East 
Tennessee News. Dia 

Rev. H. Clay Weedon, Louisville, Ky., 
general secretary of the A. M. E. 
Churches; Judge William C. Hueston, 
Gary, Ind., commissioner of education for 
the Order of Colored Elks; Rev. L. K. 
Williams, Chicago, IIl., president of the 
National Baptist Convention, Inc.; Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Daytona, Fla. 
president of the Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege; William Gaston Pearson, Durham, 
N. C., banker and insurance broker; Paul 
R. Williams, Los Angeles, Calif., regis- 
tered architect. 

Ex officio members: 

Lt. Col. U. S. Grant 3d, director of 
public. buildings and public parks of the 
National Capital; James A. Wetmore, su- 
pervising architect of the Federal Treas- 
ury; David Lynn, architect of the Capitol. 
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Opposition to St. Lawrence 
Must Be O 


Benefits to Farmers 
Stressed by Senator 


+ 


centers is denied access by this natural 
water route to the sea. 

American statesmanship is confronted 
with no more imperative task than 
speedily to make it available. Some idea 
of its vast economic consequence may be 
gathered from the testimony of experts 
long engaged in the export grain trade 
given before the International Joint 
Commission investigating the project 
under orders of ‘the Congress and the 
parliament of the Dominion, and report- | 
|ing in 1922 that the cost of transporting 
| grain from Duluth or Chicago to Liver- 
pool or Hamburg would be reduced from 
|8 to 10 cents per bushel could it go, as 
| it would, by the route proposed without | 
recent National Rivers and Harbors Con-| transshipment. No plan or project for 
gress in Washington. farm relief, so far as the Middle West 

Referring to opposition to the St. Law-! or Northwest is concerned, offers ground 
rence project by representatives of the | for anything like the hope held out by | 
State of New York, Senator Walsh said | this improved waterway. 


ir objecti “canvassed and ; 
their den and pei raey _ Canvassed 2" Reductions Are Effected 


“An alternative route is proposed and | In Grain Transportation 


urged with enthusiasm, called with a) 


7 : | Though the region whose products now 
eee vont — poo pate the | pass through the lake ports would be | 


a . ;most directly and perhaps highly bene- 
ee oe ae Repo hen | fited, every section of our common coun- 
ail th rest of the way to Duluth or Lake | =, a re ae ee 

Boe : ; .~- | England an e Pacific coas a 
Michigan ships would pass through in-| \otably. The opportunity that would be | 
ternational waters.” btecii | afforded those States to get their prod- | 
waSeanor ath led ther ohtons uct by water ipneed of 3 the one val 
0 the so-called All- , | haul into the lake region is so keenly 
said that “even if the route were —" appreciated in that quarter that the 
oped there would still remain the prob-| States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
lem of the utilization of the power of gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- | 
the St. Lawrence.” | souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- | 


R braska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, | 

St. Lawrence Route | Montana, Idaho, Oregon, South Carolina, | 

Offers Aid to Farmers | Washington, and California, 20 in num- | 
No plan for farm relief, so far as the 


ber, have a by | 
i st or Northwest is concerned, mal acts of their legis atures, wit! three | 
uae ie anything like the hope | others (Kentucky, West Virginia, and | 
held out bv this improved waterway, Sen- Utah), joining by executive order, to 
ator Walsh declared. forward the project. 
“Though the region whose products Farseeing and keenminded men of | 
now pass through the lake ports would | Boston have written exhaustively and | 
be most directly and perhaps highly bene-| persuasively on it; a recent publication | 
fited,” he said, “every section of our) by Mr. Henry I. Harriman, president of | 
common country would profit by the en-| the Boston Chamber of Commerce, can- | 
terprise, New England and the Pacific| vassing the subject in a particularly | 
coast States notably.” thorough manner from the New Eng- 
American statesmanship is confronted | land viewpoint. 
with no more imperative task than speed-| The two commissions by which the 
ily to make the waterway available, he project has been studied within the past 
asserted. : 10 years explored the entire field of in- 
The address by Senator Walsh follows qury, its feasibility from the economic as 
in full text: well as the engineering standpoint, care- | 
I feel entitled to assume that the mem-/ fy] attention being paid to alternative | 
bers of this association are familiar in| routes, all of which were definitely | 
a general way with the Great — rejected. 
Lawrence waterway project, and from 2 
the purposes to promote which it exists Dr. Moulton Differs 
regard with favor any a > In Views on Revenues 
o the millions marketing | 
eas at ports on the Great Lakes or A book by Doctor Moulton, of the 
routing them through such to their ulti- George Washington University, lately is- 
mate destination the advantage of water sued, questions the conclusions arrived at | 
communication from such ports without by the official representatives of the two 
breaking cargo to the sea. The chain | 0vernments concerned as to the eco- 
of lakes has been likened in its economic | Momic value of the waterway. He con- 
value to the Mediterranean, each afford- | cludes that the traffic likely to be offered 


Reduction in Rates for Grain 


Transportation to Europe 
Are Cited 


Whatever may be the source of op- 
position on either side of the interna- 
tional line to the consummation of the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway, it will 

overcome, asserted Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, in addressing the 
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vercome, Mr. Wals 
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Railroad Financing 


_ Mergers 


Waterway 
h Asserts 


Power Sales Would 
Help Defray Costs 


Every Section of Country 
Would Be Benefited by 
Plan, He Asserts 


Texas Railroads Request 
Extension of Operations 


Joint application was just made to |; 


the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Finance Docket No. 7997 by. the Texas 
Mexican Railway, Texas & New Orleans 


Pass Railway, for authority to extend 
the operations. of the carriers in and 
near Corpus Christi, Tex. 

No new construction is proposed, but 
it is planned to extend the operations 
of the Texas Mexican Railway over all 
the tracks within the switching limits of 
Corpus Christi owned by the San An- 


Railroad, and the San Antonio & Aransas | 


entered a report and order on Dec. 13 
(F. D. 19680), requiring the construc- 
tion by the Union Pacific System of 185 
miles of railroad across Oregon, despite 
the opposition of the carriers involved. 
The majority report of the Commis- 
sion cited authority in the interstate 
commerce act for this action. A dissent- 


AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONL’ 


y Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Pustiswen WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UnitTep States. DAILY 


: Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | granting of the relief prayed for. They 


Union Pacific Ordered to Build Railway ‘Canadian National 
Of 185 Miles in Oregon Over Its Protest 


Territory Held to Be Inadequately Served; Authority for 
Action Is Questioned in Dissents 


To Control Central 
Vermont Railroad 


Security Issues in Transac- 


tion Approved; Other De- 
cisions Announced in Fi- 
nance Cases by I. C. C. 


urge that if paragraph 21, of section 1, 
of the interstate ,commerce act, or any 
other provision thereof, be construed as 
conferring pon us authority to require 
defendants, or either of them, to con- 
struct, or join in the construction and 


operation of the requested extension,| The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| company undertakes the improvement for 


| 000,000 is to be regarded as the sum| 
| to be added to the $116,000,000, the cost 


| ment toward the ocean waterway to the 


|tancy that has been exhibited 


| of date Jan. 31, 1928, expressing at some | 


| the only other major obstruction in the | 


|that part of the work can be accom- 


its enjoying the power developed, the | the Texas and New Orleans Railway. 
navigation of the river in the section 
referred to in accordance with the plans | 
of the joint board, and further to pay | 
a rental of $50,000 annually, save for 
the first five years, when the charge is 


to be $20,000. Of the total cost, $16,-| Mexican Railway. 


The plan proposed is to 
spent for navigati i is | : ; : 
. gation, which amount is dustries located on the several lines in- 


volved. 


‘Schedules Are Suspended 


of the new Welland Canal, to arrive 
at the expenditure already made or con- 
tracted for by the Canadian govern- 





heart of the continent. It is so far com- 
mitted that it is inconceivable that it) 
should not go forward despite the hesi- | 
in re- 
spect to the necessary treaty touching | 
- improvement of the international sec. | 
ion. 


In a letter from the Canadian minister | 


vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3392, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Dec. 14, 1929, until 
July 14, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 17 to Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company’s tariff I. C. €. No. 
10680. 


The suspended schedules proposed to 
cancel the present rate of 50 cents per 
100 pounds applicable on cattle, in car- 
loads, from Springer, N. Mex., to stations 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. and Union Pacific R. R. in Kansas 
and Nebraska, via Denver, Colo., which 
would result in the application of higher 
combination rates on shipments from 
Springer proper and points basing 
thereon. 


St. Paul Line Seeks Right 
To Purchase Gary Railroad 


length the views of his government, | 
among the reasons assigned for hesitancy | 
on its part in respect to an immediate 
agreement looking to the inauguration of 
the work of improvement, two of major 
consequence were referred to, first, the 
financial burden that would be imposed 
upon Canada, not to be considered lightly 
in view of the heavy obligations incurred 
by it to prosecute the war; and, second, 
the pendency of a difference of opinion 
of much moment as to whether the power 
to be developed would fall under the 
control of the dominion or of the prov- 
ince in which it should be developed. 
Both of these difficulties have passed | 
or largely passed from the field of ac-| 
tion in consequence of the grant of the 
Beauharnois concession. By it both the | 
Province of Quebec and the Dominion ‘are 
relieved from the obligation to incur any | 
expense whatever for the improvement of | 
that part of the river affected by it. 
Provision must be made for overcom- | 
ing the obstacle of the Lachine Rapids, | 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Dec. 14 in 
Finance Docket No. 8001 for authority to 
acquire and operate the lines of railroad 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Rail- 
way. 

Permission is sought by the St. Paul to 
assume the principal and interest on 
$3,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
40-year gold bonds of the Gary company 
now outstanding, and all of its other out- 
standing liabilities and obligations, ex- 
cluding obligations and liabilities to the 
St. Paul. 


Question of Ownership | The St. Paul proposes to acquire all of 
|the Gary road’s lines except 15 miles 


Of Power Is Adjusted |from a point near Kirkland to a point 


Furthermore, the vexed question of | near Rockford, Ill., which the Gary pro- 
ownership of the power to be generated | poses to abandon in an application in 
as between the Dominion and the provin- | Finance Docket No. 8000 filed with the 


Canadian section of the river, and no| 
reason is apparent why a similar agree- 
ment can not be entered into by which | 


plished without any outlay by the gov- 
ernment. Indeed, proposals looking to 
such an agreement are, I am reliably in- | 
formed, now in progress. | 





tonio and Aransas Pass and operated % 
t 
| is further proposed to extend the opera- 
tions of the San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass and the Texas and New Orleans 
roads over all tracks within the switch- 
ing limits of Corpus Christi of the Texas 


expedite 
switching and shipments to and from in- 


| On Cattle Shipments in West 


ing ingress by water to the very heart | 


will not be of such magnitude as to | 


justify the expenditure necessary. By a/| 
like course of reasoning the conclusion | 
| would have been inevitable that the Pan- | 
ama Canal, speaking as of the time that | 
om work was undertaken, never would | 
ave returned sufficient revenue to meet 
|the cost of operating it. Scarcely an 
Commission Favored enterprise promoted by this organiza- 
R tion or now sponsored or proposed by it 
Construction of Project hee failed to mae sclieiees of like 
The desirability of thus improving this ©aracter. 

i ns This discordant. note comes somewhat 
ne er yg tld oan ie “ belatedly. The two governments are al- 
any, will undertake to controvert. That ready so far committed to the project 
it can be has twice been attested within a ae has asked for a conference | 
the past even" years, by international {2",the negotiation of treaty looking 
commissions, aided by the best engineer-| oct oy ihhor di ee 
ing talent at the command of the govern- | *°4 r neighbor has signified a pur- 
ne re of the two countries concerned, poe ie. err 58 re ~ s\ved SO: 
the United States and Canada. The ee to th . bet er pie » not 
American section of the commission last annals e substantial merits, are 

ing the problem, of which the Presi-| p> 3, ~ 
_ oF ihe United States, then Secre-| Welland Canal Enlarged 
tary of Commerce, was the chairman, re- | At Heavy Expense 
porting = — cr gc tela conclu-| Indeed, it has progressed so far as 
sions in the following : : 
“The conclusions of this Commission a eT ae ee ae vex 
are therefore: : ; jheld. Its vast expenditures in enlarging 
“First. The construction of the shipway | the Welland Canal will have been with. 
from the Great Lakes to the sea is im-| oyt purpose, or, at least, will be with- 
perative both for the relief and for the | out very substantial returns, unless the 
future development of a vast area in the | larger ships it will accommodate can 
interior of the continent. pass down the St. Lawrence or ascend 
“Second. The shipway should be con-' to utilize that passage. But the power | 
structed on the St. Lawrence route; pro- | potentialities of the river, the develop- 
vided suitable agreement can be made for | ment of which incidental to its improve- | 
its joint undertaking with the Dominion | ment for navigation is planned, are such 
of Canada. as to insure at no distant day the further, 
“Third. That the development of the progress of the work. It will be remem-| 
power resources of the St. Lawrence) bered that the river from the outlet of 
should be undertaken by appropriate Lake Ontario to a point near St. Regis, | 
agencies. N. Y., a distance of 113 miles, forms 
“Fourth. That negotiations should be| the boundary line between New York 
entered into with Canada in an endeavor | and Canada, and that for the remainder 
to arrive at agreement upon all these of the distance to Montreal, the present | 
subjects. In such negotiations the United head ,of navigation, 70 miles, it is en- 
States should recognize the proper rela- | tirely within Canadian territory. 
tions of New York to the power develop-' In these two sections of the river elec- 
ment in the international section.” trical energy to the amount of 5,000,000 
In the conclusion that the project is| horsepower may be generated, approxi- 
feasible from an etigineering standpoint | mately 2,250,000 horsepower in the in- 
and economically practicable the Cana-/ ternational section. In view of the ever- 
dian National Advisory Council concurs. |/n¢reasing demand for power in the 
The principal obstacles to be overcome highly industrialized region within trans- 
are the rapids of the St. Lawrence River, | Mission distance, it is inconceivable that 
now passed through lateral canals, ad- this tremendous source of energy will 
mitting vessels of light draft, requiring |!0» remain dormant. In fact the Cana- 
water of no greater depth than 14 feet. dians have already taken steps to make 
The Welland Canal now affording pas- available a large share of that capable 
auge from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario of development in the section of the 
is limited in its capacity in like manner, | ™!V¢r over which they exercise exclusive 
but that conduit is now, by the Canadian | JUTisdiction. | : 
government, being enlarged so as to ad- The province of Quebec recently, in 
imi the passage of ships drawing 25 | ® spirited contest between the Beauhar- 


<0 . ‘. : 
. > 4}.| ois Power Co. and a rival institution, 
fset. Approximately $90,000,000 have al- | oy arded to that organization a conces- 


ready been spent on this unit of the <:; , . eenee 
through waterway. Its completion dur- re hag oe i nomen Seer ae | 
ing the ensuing year at a total cost of Mince “ead ake me Maa Shahan 
$116,000.000 is anticipated. The project | of the widened river in which the water 
contemplates the submerging of the/;, ., still ae to-offer no silatantial in: | 
rapids in the river by artificial lakes) nediment to navigation, which conces- | 
created by dams across it, the step down | cion was subsequently approved by the | 
or up to be accomplished by a limited | pominion government. It obligates the | 
number of locks adequate in size to ac-| company to prosecute the development 
commodate any craft of the heavier draft | work in ¢onformity yith the plans pre-| 
indicated, the water above the dam to! pared by the engineers associated with | 
be maintained at a conformable depth. {the international commissions referred 
The works so to be constructed with | to and approved ty them, the pertinent | 
some minor improvements in the chan-| paragraph of the concession being as | 
nels connecting the lakes and com-| follows: 
pensating structures to maintain the| “(b) The capital amount _ properly | 
lake levels, despite diversions at Chicago | chargeable to navigation in this connec- 
and elsewhere, will make possible con-|tion as calculated by the International 
tinuous passage of 90 per cent of the| Joint Board of Envineers will be ap-| 
shipping of the world, all, indeed, except | proximately $16,000 000 and will be paid | 
the leviathan ocean liners, from all ports | by the company. The company will also | 
on the lakes to the seven seas and the | install such remedial works as mav be 
shores thereof. The lighter bottoms that | necessary to avoid injury to existing 
may now make the passage can not be | nower developmerts and will maintain 
employed economically in the overseas | the level of Lake St. Francis at such ele- 
trade and, accordingly, the vast region | vation as may be required for naviga- 
drained by the St. Lawrence west of | tion.” 
Montreal and the adjacent territory with | 
its teeming millions and highly industrial | an agreement that in consideration of 


of a great continent, the full serviceabil- } 
ity of the former, however, awaiting the 
further improvement for navigation for 
the passage of the larger cargo carriers 
of ‘the approaching and _ connecting 
waters. 


|it might legitimately assert as a matter | 


| missions, 


The transaction amounts, in effect, to | 


cial government, upon whichithe supreme | 
court of the Dominion declined to commit | 
itself, was in principle at least adjusted | 
by the action takem, to which reference 
has been made. 


The Beauharnois concession extended 
by the Province of Quebec which, by its | 
terms, gets the royalty therein stipulated 
to be paid by the concessionaire, was 
made subiect to the approval of the Do- 
minion government, which was in due 
course accorded. Quebec having thus} 
secured the returns from the development | 
of power incident to the improvement of 
the river for navigation within her bor-| 
ders, the right of Ontario to that to be 
developed within hers can scarcely longer | 
be questioned. 

Obviously the Dominion government, | 
primarily concerned, as is the United | 
States, in the utilization of the river| 
for navigation, waives whatever demands | 


of strict legal right. Statesmanship 
solved the problem where resort to the 
courts proved ineffective. A conference 
of the premiers of the two provinces in-| 
volved and Dominion officials, called for | 
the purpose of arriving at an agreement) 
on the subject of interest here, which} 
should not be difficult in view of the prec- | 
edent mentioned, has been postponed} 
from time to time, but which it is now| 
expected will assemble early in January, 
in season to permit the submission of 
any conclusions that may be reached to} 
the Dominion parliament, to sit shortly} 
thereafter. 

The work, it is contemplated in the 
diplomatic changes and in the conferences | 
between the national sections of the com- | 
shall be prosecuted by the 
United States, the government of Can- 
ada to attend, as it is doing, to that part 
of it to be prosecuted wholly within the | 
territory of that country. On the com-| 
pletion of the entire project an adjust- | 
ment is to be arrived at between the| 
two countries, taking into consideration 
all expenditures made by either in works 
constituting a part of the general im- 
provement for navigation, including the 
cost of the locks at the Sault Ste. Marie, 
the greater portion of which has been in- 
curred by the United States. | 

Our Government may now enter into} 
an agreement quite like that negotiated 
with the Beauharnois Company, by which 
the work devolving upon it in the inter- 
national section can be carried out with- 
out the expenditure of a penny. A re- 
sponsible company stands ready to en- 
ter into an agreement to prosecute the 
work of improvement strictly in conform- 
ity with the plans of the joint board of 
engineers, to deliver to the Dominion gov- 
ernment or that of the Province of On- 
tario, as may be agreed, the one-half of 
the power developed in consideration of 





its being allowed te dispose of the other | 


half. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Dee. 17. 


Schedules on Products 


Of Lumber Suspended | 


By an order entered Dec. 10, in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3391, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from Dee. 15, 1929, until 
July 15, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement 
No. 7 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff, 
I. C. C. No, 2133, and several individual 
lines issues. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on sash, doors and 
| blinds, carloads, from points in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas to destinations 
in Alabama and Tennessee, 


Commission simultaneo 


usly with that of 
the St. Paul. _ 


Railroad Asks Authority 
To Buy 38-mile Line 


The Winchester & Wardensville Rail- 
road applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Dec. 12 in Finance Docket 
No. 7995 for authority to acquire control 
of the 38-mile line of railroad formerly 
operated by the Winchester & Western 
Railroad and extending from Winchester, 
Va., to Wardensville, W. Va. 

In connection with the reorganization 
of the line proposed to be acquired the 
applicant carrier proposes to issue $134,- 
000 par value of stock and $330,000 of 
first mortgage bonds and $332,000 of 
income bonds. 


Louisville & Nashville Road 
Asks Permit to Extend Lease 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


recently applied to the Interstate Com- | 
in Finance Docket | 


merce Commission 
No. 7996, for authority to continue con- 
trol under leaze, of the railroad and 
properties of the Southeast & St. Louis 
Railway. The Louisville & Nashville 
owns all the capital stock of the South- 


ing opinion by Commissioner Patrick J. 
Farrell, former chief counsel for the 
Commission, stated: “I find nothing in the 
interstate commerce act which appears 
to me to clothe us with the authority to 


construct a new line of railroad.” 
Commissioner Brainerd also dissented 
on the ground of lack of authority, while 


sented on other grounds. 

The case grew out of a complaint of 
the public service commission of Oregon 
against the Central Pacific, Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
|other carriers, charging that the roads 
have not provided adequate transpor- 


Oregon. 
| and dissenting opinion were published 
|in the issue of Dec. 14. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

Report of the Commission by Com- 
missioner McManamy: 


| public service commission of Oregon, act- 
; ing for the people of the State, alleges 
in substance, that defendant carriers 


sonable and adequate facilities of trans- 
portation by railroad to a large area 
within the State of Oregon and that such 
facilities reasonably are required in the 
interest of public convenience and neces- 
sity, and that the expense of providing 
such facilities will not impair defendants’ 
=_— to perform their duty to the pub- 
ic. 


Asked to Require 
'Common Use of Extension 


Defendant carriers in this proceeding 
|are Central Pacific Railway Company; 


Northern Railway Company; Northern 
| Pacific Railway Company; Oregon Elec- 
jtric Railway Company; Oregon Short 
|Line Railroad Company; Oregon Trunk 
Railway; Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company; Southern Pacific 
Company; Spokane, Portland and Seattle 


| Railroad Company. 

We are asked to require one or more 
of defendant carriers to extend and con- 
struct a line of railroad between Lawen, 
a point near Crane, Oreg., on the east, 
and Crescent Lake, or some adjacent 
point, on the line of the Southern Pa- 
| cific Company, on the west. We also are 
|asked to require defendant carriers to 
| establish, operate and maintain just and 
| reasonable through routes and joint rates 
with such extension, to prescribe reason- 
| able terms and conditions under which 
|such through routes shall be operated, 
}and to require such common use of the 
| extension as may be reasonable and nec- 
|essary in the public interest. 
| Various Oregon municipalities and 
|commercial organizations, and the pub- 





vened and were heard in support of the 
complaint. 


Defendants Deny 
Public Necessity 


For convenience the Central Pacific 
Railway and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany are referred to jointly herein as the 
Southern Pacific. 


the O. W. R. & N. and the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad as the Oregon Short Line. 
The Union Pacific Railroad as the Union 
Pacific. The Des Chutes Railroad, Ore- 
gon Short Line, 0.-W. R. & N., and the 
Union Pacific are referred to jointly 
herein as the Union Pacific Lines, and 
the Great Northern Railway as the Great 
Northern. 

Unless otherwise stated, all points 
and counties named are within the State 
of Oregon. 

In their answers to the complaint, de- 





|fendants aver that there is no public} 
y, interest, or convenience to be) 
served by the requested construction, and | 


| necessit 


| that there is no authority in law for the 


east & St. Louis except directors’ qualify- | 


ing shares, 


In 1881 the properties of the South- | 


east & St. Louis were leased to the 
Louisville & Nashville for a term of 49 
years, or until Jan. 27, 1930, and since 


the lease date the Louisville & Nashville | 


has continued to operate the lines of the 
St. Louis road. It is now proposed to 
extend the term of the lease for 50 years 
from Jan, 27, 1930. 


Licenses for Plane 
Pilots Total 9,279 


|Department Issues Report on 
Progress in Aeronautics 


| 
| 


Airplane pilots who posses active li- 
censes issued by the Department of Com- 
merce now number 9,279, according to 


'nautics Branch of the Department. Fer- 


| mits have been issued to 28,739 students | 


‘and 7,196 mechanics have been licensed, 
| according to the information. There also 
|are 271 aircraft which have been passed 


proved type certificates. The figures 
|show there are 6,482 airplanes with active 
licenses, 

Thirty-two engines have been pro- 
vided with approved type certificates and 
134 certificates have been issued for pro- 
pellers, it was shown. Twenty-four 
schools and 88 flying instructors have 
been approved by the department, and 


proved. 


foreign engines which have been ap- 
proved but have not been issued ap- 
proved type certificates. There are also 
148 aircraft which have been approved 
for license without -approved type cer- 
| tificates, according to the information, 

Approved school certificates recently 
| have been issued to the universal avia- 
|tion school, of St. Paul, Minn.; Curtiss 
Flying Service of Indiana, Indianapolis; 





Curtiss Flying Service of the South at} 


Memphis, Tenn., and the Universal Avi- 
ation School, at Memphis, it was dis- 
closed. These schools have been issued 
|limited commetcial and private licenses, 


| figures made publie Dec, 14 by the Aero- | 


on by the department and issued ap- | 


129 ground instructors have been ap- | 


There are 11 domestic engines and 14} 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with it 
in rate cases, which are summarized as 
' follows: 
| No. 22577, Sub. No. 2.—Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, of Allentown, Pa., v 
| Alabama Great Southern Railroad et al 
Ask for cease and desist order, on account 
of unreasonable and unjust rates on Port- 
{land Cement, from points in Alabama to 
| points in Louisiana. 

No. 22663, Sub. No. 1.—L. P. Lupher, of 


Minatare, Nebr., et al., v. Chicago, Burling- | 


ton & Quiney Railroad et al, Against a 
rate of 60 cents per 100 pounds on _ salt 
from Burmester, Saltair and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to Minatare and Scotts Bluffs, 
Nebr., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 


| reparation. 

No. 22807, Sub. No. 1.—Arkansas Fer- 
tilizer Company, of North Little Rock, Ark., 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
et al. Cease and desist order, the establish- 
|ment of just and reasonable rates on ship- 
ments of phosphate rock from points in 
Tennessee to North Little Rock and repara- 
tion. 

No. 22941.—Sugar Creek Creamery Com- 
pany, of Marshfield, Mo., and Danville, Ill., 
v. Boston & Albany Railroad et al, Unjust, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates 
on sweet cream, carloads, from Marshfield, 
Mo., to Boston and Springfield, Mass., and 
unduly preferential of shippers at Chicago. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

22941, Sub. No. 1.—Marshall Milk and 
Cream Company, of Danville and Marshall, 
Ill, v. Boston & Albany Railroad et al. 
Against unjust and unreasonable combina- 
tion rates on shipments of cream in 10- 


|and New York as unjust and unreasonable. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion, 

No. 22942.—Sunderland Brothers Com- 
pany, of Omaha, Nebr., v. Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway et al. Ask for reparation on 
account of unjust and unreasonable rates 
on shipments of bituminous coal from Big 
Shoal, Ky., to Thurston, Nebr., due to the 
absence of any through specific rate, 





require a carrier subject to the act to! 


Commissioners Porter and Woodlock dis-. 


: . tati faciliti i 
By hh ardek enteeed Dec. 12, in Be} ation facilities for a large section of | 


A summary of the Commission’s report | 


| By complaint filed May 24, 1927, the! 


have failed and refused to provide rea-| 


|Des Chutes Railroad Company: Great | 


Railway Company; and Union Pacific | 


lic utilities commission of Idaho, inter-' 


The Oregon-Washing- | 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company as 


ment of just and reasonable rates and | 


gallon cans from Marshall, Ill, to Boston, 


such provisions are unconstitutional in 
that the same would operate to deprive 
| them of their property without due proc- 
ess of law, and take from them their pri- 


.| vate property for public use without just 


compensation, in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Substantially the same general issues 
| were before us in Construction of Lines 
in Eastern Oregon, 111 I. C. C. 3, de- 
cided May 3, 1926, hereinafter referred 
to as the Oregon case. In that report a 
number of applications by carriers for 
| certificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity, dealing with other construction 
| and arrangements in this territory, were 
also disposed of. In dismissing the com- 
plaint, we said that the record in the 
Oregon case could not be depended upon 
to speak clearly as to future traffic and 
its financial results, because of condtions 
| changed since that record was made. 
Subsequently a petition was filed by 
{complainant asking us to reopen the 
| Proceeding in order that opportunity 
; might be afforded to present new evi- 
dence as to the proposed line between 
Harriman and Odell. In denying the pe- 
tition we said that if, after considering 
our views as to the disposition of the 
finance dockets, the Oregon commission 
desired to urge the building of the 
Harriman-Odell line, a new complaint 
with that object might be filed. Con- 
struction of Lines in Eastern Oregon, 117 
\I. C. C. 737, 741. Further changes in 
the transportation facilities in this 
territory were considered and author- 
ized in Construction by O., C. & E. Ry., 
138 I. C. C. 99. 


Two Main Questions 
|Must Be Considered 


The issues in this case are deserving 
of the most careful consideration. A 
line of railroad across central Oregon 
long has been the desire of her people 
and they hopefully have looked forward 
to the construction of such a line. The 
area probably constitutes the largest 
area within the United States which is 
without rail facilities. 

The necessity for the construction 
| must be viewed in the light of conditions 
|as they are reflected by the present rec- 
ord. Two principal questions are pre- 
| sented, first, as to our authority to re- 
{quire such construction, and _ second, 
| whether the facts of record are sufficient 
to justify the exercise of that authority 
| if such has been vested in this Commis- 
| sion. 





To be continued in the issue of 
Dec. 17. 


Stock Issue Sought 
By C. & O. Railroad 


| Plans to Acquire Outstanding 
Shares of Hocking Valley 


Pursuant to a previous application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control of the Hock- 
ing Valley Railroad and the Chesapeake 


| & Hocking Railroad, the Chesapeake & 
| Ohio on Dec. 14 filed application in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8002 for authority to 
issue 247,488.75 shares of the par value 
of $24,748,875 of common capital stock. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio also asked per- 
|mission to assume obligation and lia- 
bility of certain mortgage bonds, equip- 
| ment trust certificates and other indebt- 
edness of the Hocking Valley. 

The purpose of the issue is to acquire 
| the outstanding stock of the Hocking 
| Valley not already held by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. This amounts to about 
20 per cent. 

With regard to the Chesapeake & 
Hocking, the Chesapeake & Ohio already 
owns all the, outstanding stock, so that 
acquisition of that road involves no ad- 
ditional financing. 


| Joint Study of Child Crime 
Planned by Two Agencies 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Observance and Enforcement, and Dr. 
| Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, 

Dr. Van Waters’ work ties into that 
of Judge Frederick P. Cabot, of Boston, 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Socially Handicapped—Delinquency, of 
the White House conference, 

In making this announcement it is 
pointed out that while youthful conduct 
;may lead to the presence of a child in 
| juvenile court, that:even plain violations 
of law by children do not necessarily 
nor usually indicate the commission of 
what is ordinarily thought of as a crime. 
| The lack of proper guidance may result 
in the boy or girl appearing as delin- 
}quents. The breaking of home ties, for 
which the child is not at all responsible, 
may bring him into juvenile court, and 
an indulgence in a rather normal child- 
ish impulse like that of stealing water- 
| melons, a favorite country sport, may 
}in our highly organized city result in 
|his being charged with a crime. This 
whole question of care for children who 
find themselves in difficulties. that are 
beyond the capacity of their years, needs 
to be approached with great charity and 
understanding. 

Dr. Van Waters is referee of the 
Juvenile Court of Los Angeles County, 
Calif., from which she has been given 
leave of absence during the period of 
her service with this national commis- 
sion. She is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and holder of the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from Clark Uni- 
versity. She is author of the books 
“Youth in Conflict” and “Parents on 
Probation.” At present she is president 
of the National Conference on Social 
Work, Dr. Van Waters brings to the 
work of the commission the valuable 
experience she has gained in sharing in 
the Boston crime survey, the results 
of which are soon to be published, and 
as well a full appreciation of the neces- 
sity of studying the child who comes 
within the province of the juvenile court 
as a normal rather than a delinquent 
member of society. 





on Dec. 14 made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
marized as foliows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7821, au- 
thorizing (1) the acquisition and (or) opera- 
tion by the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., 
of the line of railroad formerly owned and 
(or) operated by the Central Vermont Rail- 
way Company; 

(2) The Central Vermont Railway, Ince. 
(a) to issue $10,000,000 of common capi- 
tal stock, $5,000,000 of series A debentures, 
and $12,000,000 of first and general mort- 
gage series A gold bonds, for the purpose of 
acquiring the railroad and properties for- 
merly owned by the Central Vermont Rail- 
way Company, and (b) to assume obligation 
and liability in respect of $44,000 of equip- 
ment-trust notes of series E and $287,000 
|of series F; 

(3) The acquisition by the Central Ver- 
mont Railway, Inc., of control (a) of the 
Bethel Granite Railway Company, Southern 
New England Railway Company, Southern 
New England Railroad Corporation, Mon- 
treal & Province Line Railway Company, 
Montreal & Vermont Junction Railroad Cg, 
Stanstead, Shefford & Chambly Railr 
Company, and the Central Vermont Trans- 
portation Company by purchase of capital 
stock, and (b) of the property of the New 
London Northern Railroad Company under 
a lease; 


(4) The acquisition by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company of control of the 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc., by accepting 
its capital stock and other securities upon 
the assignment and transfer to the latter of 
certain securities and claims and the pay- 
ment of cash; and 


(5) Dismissing as premature that part of 
the application of the Central Vermont 
Railway, Inc., requesting authority to ac- 
quire unissued stock of certain railroad cor- 
porations when and if issued, approved. 


Certificate Issue Approved 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7963, au- 
thorizing the Grand Trunk Western Rail; 
road Company to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of not exceeding $4,238,- 
000 of Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
equipment trust issue of 1929 certificates, 
to be issued by the New York Trust Com- 
pany, as trustee, under an agreement to be 
dated Dec. 14, 1929, and to be used in con- 
nection with the procurement of certain 
equipment. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7962, au- 
thorizing the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., 
to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of not exceeding $1,849,000 of Central Ver- 
mont Railway equipment trust issue of 
1929 certificates, to be issued by the New 
York Trust Company, as trustee, under an 
agreement to be dated Dec. 14, 1929, and 
to be used in connection with the procure- 
ment of 1,000 automobile cars, approved. 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7910, 
authorizing the Black Hills & Fort Pierre 
Railroad Company to abandon, and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany to abandon operation of a narrow 
gauge line of railroad in Lawrence and 
Meade counties, S. Dak., approved. 


Construction Authorized 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7770, 
authorizing (1) the San Antonio & Arkansas 
Pass Railway Company to construct rail- 
road extension and interchange tracks in 
Harris County, Tex.; (2) the Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Company to operate over 
railroad trackage in Harris County, Tex.; 
and (3) railroad construction and opera- 
tion in Harris County, Tex., by the Inter. 
national-Great Northern Railroad Cont 
pany, approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 
7856 (1) authorizing the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway Company to con- 
struct and operate a line of railroad in 
Dallam, Hartley, Moore, and Hutchinson 
counties, Tex.; and (2) denying request for 
permission to retain excess earnings, ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7942, (1) 
authorizing the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $1,074,000 of first refunding 
mortgage gold bonds in reimbursement of 
expenditures made in retiring an underlying 
issue, said bonds to be held by it until the 
further order of the Commission; and (2) 
authorizing the Southern Pacific Company 
to assume obligation and liability as guar- 
antor, in respect of $1,074,000 of Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company first refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7968, au- 
thorizing W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis, 
receivers of the Georgia & Florida Railroad, 
to issue $100,000 of receivers’ certificates 
to be designated as series A, which are to 
be sold at not less than par and the pro- 
ceeds used to xk operating and other 
expenses, approved. 


| 
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Management Cost 
To Utility Company 
‘Required by Board 





Details of Expense Must Be 
Shown Before Credit Is 
Allowed in Rate Case in 
Wisconsin 





State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Dec. 14. 


The railroad commission is entitled to 
have in evidence the actual cost of serv- 
ices rendered by a management company 
to a public utility which sets up as an 


expense approximately 3 per cent of its; 


gross income, and in the absence of such 
data the entire expense was eliminated 
in adjusting the rates of the utility, ac- 
cording to a recent order issued by the! 
commission. | 

A claim of going value amounting tu 
20 per cent of the reproduction cost new | 


of the company’s property, based upon 
the company’s valuation, was reduced to 
10 per cent of the physical value as fixed 
by the commission, which was lower than 
the amount claimed. 


Cost of financing in the sum of $52,900 
was excluded entirely by the commission 
in its consideration of the amount upon 
which a return should be calculated. 


The order was issued in an investiga- 
tion, on the commission’s own motion, 
into the electric rates of the Wisconsin 
Public Utility Company. 

The commission reached the conclu- 
sion that the value of the property upon 
which the company may reasonably ask 
a return is $743,804. The company 
claiméd a depreciated value, including 
its estimate of going value and cost of 
financing, of $1,117,585. 

The utility proposed certain modifica- 
tions of its rates which incorporated in 
the residential lighting schedules serv- 
ice and energy charges, whereas the 
existing schedules for this class of serv- | 
ice contain no separate service charge | 
components, the order says. The com- 
pany proposed to supply service in cer- 
tain communities at the same rate 
instead of having a differential of 1 cent 
per kilowatt hour. For other villages 
and rural territory jt proposed to estab- 
lish a small differential. .The utility 
estimated an annual reduction in rey- 
enue of approximately $10,000 under 
the proposed schedules. 

A complete customer analysis was 
made by the commission in order to check | 
the probable reduction under the sched- 
ules and as a basis for the commission’s | 
action in adjusting rates. A comparison 
of bills under the existing residential 
lighting rate and the proposed residential 
service charge rate indicated that all cus- 
tomers using up to 20 kilowatt hours 
per month would have their bills in- 
creased if the latter schedule should be 
made effective. 


“In formulating the schedules pro- 
posed .by the Wisconsin Public Utility 
Company,” the commission says, “it ap- 
pears the aim of the utility was to allo- 
cate to all customers and to the small 
customers particularly all or a major 
_ part of those fixed costs which were not 
covered in the minimum bills now in ef- 
fect, 
_ “The commission has stated in its opin- 
‘ion in the Madison Gas & Electric Com- 
pany case that it recognized the fact 
that a demand and energy type of sched- 

ule, ‘when based upon scientific analysis 
of adequate operating statistics should 
distribute the cost of service somewhat 
more nearly in accordance with the fac- 
tors from which it arises than the exist- 
ing rate form.’ However, we do not be- 
lieve a schedule should be approved at 
this time which, while purporting to be 
a reduction in rates, actually increases 
about 58 per cent of the bills issued to 
residential users in West Bend alone, 
even though some of these customers 
may not be carrying all of the costs that 
should be allocated to them on a’strict 
cost basis.” 


On the subject of management expense 
the commission says: 

“The utility is setting up as an ex- 
pense over $6,600 per year as manage- 
ment fees, or approximately 3 per ceht 
of the gross income. The question of | 
‘such fees has been before the commis- 
sion in the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 

" pany rate cases (U-3336-7, 30 W. R. C.) 
whére the utility contended that the 
services rendered under the contract 
were very valuable, easily worth the 4 
per cent, of gross revenue paid therefor. 
The instant case is in point and we be- 
lieve that this commission in fixing rates 
is entitled to have in evidence the Cen- 
tral Public Service Corporation’s actual 
cost of the services rendered if we are 
to include them or any portion of them 
in a statement of normal expense. These 
data not being available, an adjust- 
ment has been made eliminating the 
the $6,600.” 


Residential lighting rates were estab- 
lished instwo cities running from 10 
cents net per kilowatt hour for the first 
20 kilowatt hours used per month down 
to 3 cents fer the excess over 50 kilo- 
watt hours, with a minimum bill of $1. 
In villages and towns the initial rate 
established is 1 cent higher, with a min- 
imum bill of $1.10. 


| 
| 


| 





Pollution Will Ruin Resorts, 
New Jersey Governor Says | 


, 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 14, 


Unless beach pollution is stopped, the 
New Jersey coast resorts are faced by | 
ruination, declared Governor Morgan F. 
Larson testifying in the suit brought by 
New Jersey against New York City 
seeking a restraint against the alleged 
improper dumping of garbage at sea. 

“The resorts along the New Jersey 
coast represent one of the greatest in- 


development of oil and gas within New | 
Mexico. 


supposed by some persons that there | 


State. 
wildcat propositions. 
|in almost any amount and on almost any 
terms to induce this development, with 
which policy I find no fault. 
surely, the idea gained momentum, until, 


jlands from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 


Lease of Oil Land at 


The creation of restricted districts 
where there is a certainty of oil, and the 
leasing of such land only under competi- 
tive bidding by sealed bids or at public 
auction, is a sound policy, and the treat- 
ment to be accorded lease brokers, who 
pioneered the oil and gas development of 
the State, is a problem, according to the 
State land commissioner, Dr. A. D. Crile. 
The commissioner addressed a confer- 
ence of heads of State institutions, which 
receive their incomes from State lands, 
urging a proper form of lease for oil 
operators. His remarks on this subjeet 
follow in full text: 


I wish now to discuss with you the 
A great many years ago it was 


might be deposits of oil and gas in the | 
It was one of the purest kind of 
Leases were issued 


Slowly, but | 


in the course of time, discovery of oil was | 
made in San Juan and Eddy counties. 
Following these two discoveries, the leas- 
ing of the public domain became an enthu- 
siastie matter, and the development which 
we finally secured is due in a large meas- 
ure to the men who secured leases and 
sold them, the men whom we shall call 
the lease brokers, who buy leases from 
the State, sell them to the public, and 


finally secure someone with adequat 
funds to drill. noe 


Oil Law Now in Force 
Passed at 1929 Session 


_Each meeting of the legislature, be- 
ginning with 1925, oil and gas laws were | 
made. The one made in 1925 subse- 
quently was amended by the legislature 
in 1927. The one made in 1927 again 
was amended and set aside by the oil 
and gas law of 1929. The oil and gas 
law which now controls this office is 
known as chapter 125 of the session 
laws of 1929. It will be remembered 
that the lease broker was the active 
worker in the oil and gas fields of the 
State. _ He was busy because he saw op- 
portunities to buy large leases from the 
State at a very nominal rental, and sell 
them in forties, eighties, one hundred- 
sixties, or sections, all over the country. 

We receive rentals for oil and gas 


| 


| 


a great deal from the State of Califor- | 
nia.. The lease brokers have organiza- 
tions in California, and in adjoining 
States, as well as in New Mexico. They 
had large interests in the leasing busi- | 
ness, and naturally enough, when the 
legislature met the leage broker: was 
primarily concerned in the kind of law 
that the legislature should pass. The 
lease broker has an interest distinct and 
apert from the interest of the major 
companies. who drill and .develop and 
pass to us our oil royalties. 

In. the making of :the-chapter 125 faw, 
they of course, and without blame, were 
present, and their attorneys, who were 
there consistently to work for the oil in- 
dustry, prepared the oil and gas law, 
chapter 125, and as they prepared it, 
it was introduced and became the law. 
I might suggest that it would have been 
better had the beneficiaries been repre- 
sented at the time this law was drafted. 
The essential purpose of the law was, 
since wildcatting had ceased, and pro- 
duction was now had in Lea County, that 
where there was a certainty of oil, re- 


one was formed definitely by the legisla- 
ture, with direction and authority to the 
land commissioner to form subsequent 
ones if and when oil was proven to exist; 
and that because of the great variance 
of values in this restricted area, the act 
said, in section 7, “No oil and gas lease 
upon any State lands within said re- 
stricted district shall be made except 
upon competitive bidding by sealed bids 
or at public auction.” 


Public Auction Policy 
Held to Be Sound 


That positive declaration that lands in 
the restricted district should be sold at 
public auction, was sound. That has 
been the practice of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is the practice of the land of- 
fice in the selling of grazing lands, and 
it is the only method that can take the 
whole matter and put it in a fair, hon- 
est way both to the seller and the buyer. 
This has been a well-established and set- 
tled practice of dealing with public or 
semipublic matters in our country. 

The legislature understood that where 
lands had a new and higher valuation 
than the ordinary wildcat lands, their 





State of New Mexico: Santa Fe, Dec. 14. 


|Brokers Hold Evasion 


stricted districts should be formed, and| 
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Management Costs 


Public Auction 





New Mexico Commissioner Discusses Policy of State in 
Dealing With Development of Industry 


the interpretation put upon it by the 
lease brokers and: their attorneys had 


prevailed, it is safe to say that no more 
than 5 per cent of all the lands in the 
restricted area would have gone to a pub- 
lic auction. A statement was introduced 
which said that those who have a pref- 
ence right shall be awarded a lease on 
the prevailing rentals, which was held to 
mean that a preference right lease did 
not go to auction. Preference right was 
contained in certain leases, and was be- 
stowed on others by the law. This was 
the occasion for the litigation through 
which we have just passed. 

The contention was made in such way 
that the commissioner was confronted 
with a directly conflicting procedure. 
Therefore, the matter was taken to the 
district court, from there to the supreme 
court, and unnecessarily “delayed and 
dragged out by the opposing counsel, un- 
til we now have a final decision on that 
matter, which I trust will be final; and 
in this decision, about 25 per cent of the 
leases expiring in the restricted arca 
may go to a public auction. 

A provision inserted in the latter part 
of section 14 of this-same law, proffers 
to give to anybody who had a lease made 
prior to Mar. 23, 1927, the privilege 
oi relinquishing his lease and securing a 
five-year lease therefor, although. his re- 
linquished lease might last for but one 
day longer. This section States speci- 
fically that these men who relinquish 
shall not come under the provisions of 
section 7, which is the public auction. 
In short, the legislators and the people 
thought they had the public auction 
established in a restricted area. 


Of Auction Was Expected 


Those who made the law knew and 
thought they understood that they made 


Bus Owners Object 
Or by Sealed Bids Held to Be Sound) To Rule Restricting 


[Michigan Operators Also In- 






Driver to 10 Hours 





Approval of a bill (H. R. 1192) in- 
troduced by Representative Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago, chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, ap- 
propriating $10,077,500 for construc- 
tion and repair work at various naval 
stations is expressed by the Secretary 
of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, in 
a letter to Mr. Britten. A similar bill 
(S. 549), was introduced by Senator 
Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Britten’s bill, the Navy Secretary 
said, is identical with H. R. 13884, intro- 
duce by the Naval Affairs Committee 
chairman in the Seventieth Congress 


sist Speedometers Cannot 
Be Kept in Continuous 
Working Order 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Dee. 14. 
Bus and truck owners operating as 
common carriers in Michigan object to a 
rule prohibiting them from employing 
drivers for more than a maximum of 
10 hours in any 18-hour period, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the chair- 
man of the public utilities commission, 





Highways 


Appropriation for Naval Construction 


And Repairs Is Approved by Mr. Adams 





Expenditure of $10,077,500 Is Proposed in Measure In- 
troduced by Representative Britten 





Robert H. Dunn. 

The operators also object to a rule 
requiring them to maintain a_ standard 
speedometer in good working order on 
each vehicle, claiming that speedometers 
can not be kept in good working con- 
dition, 

Tentative Rules Drafted 

Mr. Dunn’s statement was issued after 
a hearing upon tentative rules proposed 
by the commission. The rules as set 
forth in the statement and the chair- 
man’s comment on the hearing are: 

(a) Drivers of all motor vehicles shall 
be at least twenty-one (21) years of age, 
of good moral character, shall be fully 
competent to operate the vehicles under 
their charge, and shall hold a license to 


nd approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The new measure also was re- 
|ferred to that Bureau and, according to 
|the Director, is not in conflict with the 
' . : 

President’s financial program. 

The bill provides an expenditure of 
$1,950,000 for housing of marines and 
for filling and grading the marine flying 
field at Qauntico, Va. - 

For water-front development, improve- 
ments to harbor and channel at the 
naval station at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
$1,700,000 is allotted. 


Repairs Are Planned 
At Puget Sound Base 
Another large item is $1,535,000 for 





operate motor vehicles from the secretary 
of state as required by law. 

(b) No driver or operator of any motor 
vehicle carrying passengers shall smoke 
any cigars, cigarettes, tobacco or other 
substance in such vehicle during the time 
he is driving the same. 

(c) No transportation company or indi- 
vidual owning, controlling, operating or 
managing any motor vehicle used in the 
transportation of persons or property as a 
common carrier shall cause or allow any 
driver or operator of such motor vehicle to 
work as driver or operator for more than 
a maximum of ten (10) hours in any eight- 
een (18) hour period. 

(d) Every motor vehicle shall be equipped 
with a standard speedometer which shall be 





the auction a certainty. Now it is con- 
tended by the lease brokers that it was 
the intention to evade the auction, and 
that the legislature knew that they 
would evade the auction. In the opinion 
and usage I think they are sincere. The 
question that confronts the commissioner 
is that the latter part of section 14, in 
the opinion of a number, does not mean 
that a man who relinquishes a lease shall 
have a new lease for five years in place 
of it, but shall have a new lease in the 
form of lease now issued for the remain- 


| ing time of his original lease. 


On the rehearing of the case before 


'the supreme court, this section 14 was 


introduced into the case, and the occa- 
sion for its being introduced into the 
case was the statement of the opposing 
counsel before the supreme court. The 
fact that the matter was brought thus 
to the attention of the supreme court 
has thrown a cloud over the title to all 
the leases heretofore issued under that 
section. 

There are about 575 leases issued in 
one manner or another under the provi- 
sions of section 14. It was the commis- 
sioner’s opinion long since that a five- 
year lease should not issue, but since 
the matter was in the supreme court, 
and not knowing what their decision 
might be on the case of the auction, the 
commissioner; submitted to the demands 
made of issuing that sort of lease. 

Had the supreme court held that the 
intention of the makers of the 1929 law 
was that a preference right should not go 
to auction, so far as finances are con- 
cerned, there would have been no dif- 
ference between the financial conditions. 
But the one great question still remains, 
and that is, it certainly is the first and 
primary duty of the Commissioner to 
make a lease according to the 1929 law, 
and one that is certain to be good. A 
great deal of excitement has been cre- 
ated by reason of calling section 14 in 
question, and I understand that some of 
the major operating companies will hold 
leases made heretofore and under sec- 
tion 14, accordingly since Mar. 12, 1929, 
not to be good. é 


Situation Confronting 
Commissioner Explained 


Now, this is the situation confronting 
the commissioner: If all leases in the 
restricted area must go to auction, our 
friends the lease brokers can not make 
their profits. The men who will drill 
in most instances will come to the auction 
and buy for themselves. How far is it 
our duty to consider the previous serv- 
ices in the wildcat days of the lease 
broker in the matter of his now making 
a fairly large and substantial profit? 
Over and above all, I want it to be clearly 
understood that regardless of income or 





value should be determined at a public 
sale, properly advertised. However, the 


Than for P 


An increase of more than $2,000,000 


|in expenditures for the construction of 


concrete highways in 1930 as compared 
with similar work in 1929 is shown in a 
tabulation of types of highway con- 
struction work issued by the State com- 
mission. 

The State completed 344 miles of con- 
crete highway in 1929 at a cost of $9,- 
488,000, and plans the construction of 
350 miles at a cost of $11,700,000, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
commission’s assistant secretary, Charles 
W. Thompson. 

The total expenditures in 1929 for all 
types of highway amounted td $14,500,- 
200. while the tentative program for 
1930 involves the expenditure of $15,- 





dustries of the State,” the governor said. 
“Unless a stop is put to this pollution 
immediately the New Jersey resorts will 
be ruined.” 

The governor was a witness at a hear- 
ing at Asbury Park before E. K. Camp- 
bell, special master of the United States 
Supreme Court. During the hearing As- 
sistant’ Attorney General Duane E. 
Minard agked to be exeused for a brief 
interval and upon returning brought 
with him an assortment of Jitter which 
he said he had just picked from the 
beach. In the collection Were milk bot- 
tle tops bearing the names of New York | 
dealers, | 











*Included under gravel. tinvolves spec 


| 


law was so drawn in other parts that if common consent, this law is miserable 


State of Wisconsin: 


anything else, it is my first duty to issue 
leases in accordance with this law. By 





Wisconsin Will Increase Expenditures 
In 1930 for Construction of Highways 





Fund for Concrete Surfacing Will Be $2,000,000 Higher 


resent Year 





Madison, Dec. 14. 

613,400, the statement says. 
in full text: 

The following is a tabulation by types 
of the highway constructions work com- 
pleted in 1929 and a tentative set-up 
of the proposed 1930 construction. The 
1929 work contains a tabulation of all 
Federal-aid, State work, and county bond 
issue work and of all county-aid con- 
tracts submitted to this office for ap- 
proval. The 1930 set-up includes only 
State, Federal, and county bond issue 
work and does not include county-aid 
work. The work which the counties will 
do is now being set up by the various 
county boards but these county programs 
have not as yet reached this office. Un- 
doubtedly there will begome changes in 


It follows 








___—+ the 1930 tentative set-up. 


1929 1930 Tentative Set-up 

Type Miles Cost Miles Est. Cost 
Consrete §.i:...ps000 Se eet a bwhia 344 $9,488,000 350 $11,700,000 
GOOVOL nc cc cceccascccceceoedens 865 1,574,000 135 1,354,000 
Crushed stone ....-ceeeeees babe vee 112 755,300 31 428,000 
DORerenatOR, , 654s 6000104 he heads 00 7 sis 12 52,000 
Shale ae eeCeneseneoss 87 166,600 5 41,100 
MALE. nw. che we nea dees be boesee 12 319,300 14 60,100 
| MR SUOGS dsc tad scexeeere 1 8,000 7 22,000 
CPOE OBIE... cy veh encdands Cad 140 1,004,000 +20 426,700 
ERR CARED... chads ciahasees 600,000 oo 570,000 
Miscellaneous projects ..........+. 85,000 : 197,000 
Special bridges .........6.:5.eeee 2 500,000 4 762,500 
$14,500,200 $15,613,400 


ial heavy grading and structures, 


\ 


seco cre ermeracemmayecepneascenggrcessarinegeagena gti TTC eae ec 


maintained in good working order at all 


times. 
Extra Tire Required 

(e) Every motor vehicle used for the 
transportation of passengers shall at all 
times be equipped with at least one extra 
serviceable tire. 

(f) No common carrier motor vehicle 
used in the transportation of passengers or 
property shall be operated over the high- 
ways of this State at any time between 
sundown and_= sunrise without being 
equipped with two oil burning torches 
similar to the McCloskey torch, or any torch 
which is capable of burning continuously 
for at least twelve (12) hours under any 
jand all weather conditions. These torches, 
|}in cases of break-downs or stops on the 
highways between sundown and sunrise 
shall be lighted and placed immediately, 
one torch twenty (20) feet directly in the 
rear of said common carrier motor vehicle 
and one torch twenty (20) feet directly in 
front of said common carrier motor vehicle. 





principal bus and truck companies of the 


namely, rule “c” and rule “d.” 
Third Regulation Oposed 

The objection to rule “c,” relative to 
the 10+hour provision, was that in some 
instances, where unavoidable accidents, 
delays, etc., occurred, it would accasion 
a great hardship on the carrier in ques- 
tion if the operator of the particular 
vehicle could not. work an extra two or 
three hours. 

Furthermore, it was contended that 
there were some bus and truck runs 
where an operator could work more than 
10 hours where he had an hour or two 
OF ——_____________________ 


in that it sets up so many conflicts. Is 
it wise, in the face of all these facts, 
for the commissioner to proceed and have 
section 14 interpreted by the supreme 
court as rapidly and as quickly as pos- 
sible? 

I wish also to state that the area in 
Lea County is now well under lease, that 
approximately 6,000,000 acres of land, 
scattered throughout the State, are now 
| leased for oil and gas. We cannot ex- 
; pect much more land to be put under 
| lease until a discovery is made in some 
|other part of the State. Also a goodly 
| number of people who were paying even 

5 cents an acre rental, in remote dis- 
tricts, may not renew. 

At the present time, there are what 
we call producing wells within the State 
and on lands of the beneficiaries, 211 
wells, with a weekly production of 5,950 
barrels of oil. I have shown you before 
our method of checking on production and 
royalties. Our largest concern from here 
on should rest with production. 

Some time ago the major companies 
and drillers in the Lea County area very 
courteously asked for permission to shut 
in the production. There were many 
arguments on their side of the conten- 
tion. However, I felt that I could not 
accede to their wishes, and made a pub- 
lic statement of my policy in regard to 
this matter. Now, if I am to insist on 
production, I must primarily make sure 
that the men who will drill our lands 
have a good, proper, legal lease. If 
leases have been issued about which 
there may be doubt, the commissioner 
certainly could not compel drilling to 
proceed on that kind of a lease. This 
again comes into the picture in relation 
to this; whole situation. However, I wish 
to say that section 14 is temnorarv, and 
that on Mar. 22, 1932, it will no longer 
be in effect, 


No Person Accused 
Of Ulterior Motives 


I have tried to give you a fair state- 
| ment, of the situation before us, I am not 
accusing anybody with ulterior motives 
in the making of the 1929 law. As a rule, 
men desire laws made to suit their par- 
ticular purpose. This is all that could be 
said as regards those interests in the 
framing of the law of 1929. 

I wish in conclusion to say that my ad- 
vice to the beneficiaries is that if this law 
is finally interpreted so that it estab- 
lishes the public auction, it would be well 
if somebody was present at the next 
meeting of the legislature to prevent any 
modification or changing of the law, so 
that there might be given stability to the 
whole background of the oil business. If 
the position taken by the commissioner is 
in the opinion of any beneficiary wrong 
or at fault, I should be very glad to have 
you frankly say so. This conference is 
an effort to try to come to a fair under- 
standing of all our interests, and do not 
believe for a minute that the commis- 
sioner has any purpose ii any manner to 
be unfair to the lessees of the lands for 
the benefit of the beneficiaries. Mine is a 
heavy duty of trust, that I am honestly 
|endeavoring to administer fairly. The 
financial statements will be given sepa- 
rate and apart from this paper, 





At this hearing practically all of the | 


State’ were represented. The objections | 
offered in the main were to two rules,| 


| repair and construction work at the navy 

| yard at Puget Sound, Wash. ; 

| Speaking of the barracks construction 
contemplated at Quantico, for which 

| $1,450,000 is asked, Mr. Adams said the 

| entire complement of the station is 3,500 

| men and that under authorization of the 





lay-off in the middle of his working pe- 
riod. 

The objection offered to rule “d” was 
mainly from the motor truck operators, 
although the bus operators objectéd to 
'some extent. It was contended by the 
operators who objected that speedome- 
ters were not practicable on large buses 
and trucks fot the reason that they 
would not stay in a good working condi- 
tion and that more often they were out 
of repair thaff in good working order, 
and that without regard to how often 
they were repaired at central terminals 
of the operating company. 

May Amend Rules 

The commission will doubtless consider 
very carefully the objections of the com- 
mon carriers under its jurisdiction to 
sections “c” and “d” of the proposed rules 
and regulations and it may be that they 
will amend to some extent these rules. 


these rules and regulations has been 
actuated entirely by a desire to insure 
and assure, as much as possible, safety 


{the public in general in its use of the 
highways. , 

The commission believes that these 
|rules, or similar rules, will go a long 
way toward making the highways a 
| safer place on which to ride and operate 





‘than they have been or are now, and it} 


| proposes td see that whatever rules and 
regulations are adopted, with, as stated 
before, public safety the predominating 
| factor, are rigidly enforced. 


The commission in its desire to adopt | 


to the passengers of the buses and to| 
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Action to Expedite 
Flood Relief Work 
Is Asked in House 


Sixty-ninth Congress adequate housing PEE Is Offered to Obviate 
Litigation Over Property 


i. eee th be provided. The new 
item will provide barracks for the re- ° ° 2 6 . 

5 Rights Along Mississippi 
Valley 


mainder, he said. 
Pointing out that most of the marine | 
cease forces are at present in| 
ina and icaragua, Mr. Adams said zt : ‘ : 
that their , ; Flood relief legislation to expedite 
is > return to this country flood relief work in the Mississippi Valley 
through clarification of compensation 
provisions in the flood control act of May 
15, 1928, is proposed in a bill (H. R. 
749 





| 
| 
| 








“something better than the dilapidated | 
9) just introduced in the House by 


shacks of Quantico should be available | 
| for them.’” 
Representative Driver (Dem.), of Os- 
ceola, Ark. 


During the last six and one-half years, 
Mr. Adams. asserted, there have been “a 
| great number of major crashes” at the | 


| Quantico flying field, “due to its small | 
e a ot = | Controversies arising from more or 
|Size and the fact that the approaches] jess vague compensation clauses in the 


|are poor and it is only a two-wa 
|regardless of the wind direction.” 

The cost of planes completely wrecked | 
‘and the cost of necessary repairs due to | 
| the crashes was $400,000, he said. At| 
present, he said, there is need for more | 
flying due to increased aviation activi- | 
ties, and ‘“‘with the new type of fast! 


plane now used, the present ilities ; A : 
preee facilities | -roperly obtain flowage rights, it was 


|are wholly inadequate and dangerous,” : 
| The present Quantico field, ies Adios generally felt that compensation: prd- 
|visions of the act needed clarification. 


| ee = — into two sections, | 14, bill, if passed, will obviate lengthy 
| separate racks ic soe ’ spied 

Fackelaidiee : ‘% oe oe litigation on the part of Property owners, 
| Formation flying can be done only after oe ae operations, ’ he said. ri 
| the planes are away from the field, he cman hall prveiaas ae Ge oe 
| Said, To attempt formation flying on iwriceaie’ one oo os hte = oe 
| any appreciable scale he declared, would |Tikely to be flooded as'a result of the con 
ibe “u iz : 
| coke Pe Se ae Pet-| struction of levees on the opposite side 
| of the river. 


| It is proposed, Mr. Adams said, to ex- : 

| tend the present area by filling in a “The ae niet a ” M 

Foten sd =e — the field and the| nriver cunlaiiad "euler ‘ta ‘the oe 

| -mopawamasse Creek. This womld make | suction of a certain number of levees 
on the ‘fuse plug plan.’ That is, the 


| the area on the east side of the railroad 
levees would be so constructed in side 


| tracks 167 acres. 
1 
| Pearl Harbor we i on would automatically 
: : reak when the water reached a certain 
Will Be Developed level, thereby decreasing the level of the 
Speaking of. the $1,200,000 item for| Mississippi River. 
| water-front development at Pearl Har-| “Although it is evident that such levees 
bor, Mr. Adams said the water front|}Would not break except under unusual 
there is greatly restricted. To accom- Conditions, arising perhaps once in 14 
modate the maximum number of vessels,| Years, farmers whose lands would be 
he asserted, it is necessary to indent the | inundated if they did break feel that they 
water front in the form of basins, the|c@nnot afford to improve their land in 
quay walls of which will accommodate | the face of possible ruin. My bill, which 
more ships than would be the ease if the | is designed to amend the flood relief act, 
existing shore lines were followed. insures compensation for lands of this 
An additional item of $500,000 to ex- | nature. 
| tend the dredging for berthing the fleet} An identic bill (S. 2347) was introduced 
|at Pearl Harbor is requested. The com-|recently in the Senate by Senator Robin- 
pleted project, Mr. Adams said, will; Son (Dem.), of Arkansas. 
partly provide a protected anchorage in|‘ 
| Pearl Harbor for the greater portion of | Hawaii: Hangar, $224,000; torpedo stor- 
the fleet and its auxiliaries. | age and charging plant, $25,000. 
Detailed items in the bill follow: Naval air station, Coco Solo, Canal 
Naval station, San Diego, Calif.; One| Zone: Aircraft-overhaul shop, $90,000; 
small floating dry dock, $425,000. | bachelor officers’ quarters, $120,000. 
Submarine base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii:| Naval training station, San Diego, 
General facilities buildings, $290,000; of-| Calif.: Mess hall and galley for en- 
| listed men, $173,500; barracks for en- 
listed men, $348,000. 
Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: 


y field flood control act have seriously delayed 
relief work in the Mississippi Valley, 
Mr. Driver. stated orally Dec. 14. 


Seeks to Avoid Litigation 
“Although it was the intent of Con- 
gress to insure compensation for land 
condemned in connection with the con- 
struction of spillways and levees, and to 











| ficers’ quarters, $100,000. 

| Naval air station, San Diego, Calif.: 
| Metal aircraft structures shop, $130,000; 
| physical instruction, gymnasium, and| Barracks and mess hall for submarine 
| welfare building, $150,000; . seven land-|crews, $195,000; battery storage and 
|plane hangars, $275,000. | overhaul building, $240,000. 

| Navy. yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: Ac-) Naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J.: 
|}cessories and crane, pier No.’ 6,| Barracks for enlisted men arid marines, 
| $1,310,000; equipment. house, $100,000;/ $250,000; gas cell shop and storage 
| paint and oil storehouse, $125,000. 

' Naval air station, Pearl Harbor, 





[Continued on Page 15, Column 4.] 
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Cleveland’s 
Is 


opened early in 1930. 


Seven railway lines, all 





modern railways. 


Twenty giant electric 


rE 






HIS great $60,000,000 station marks the 
latest advance in the electrification of union 
passenger terminals in America. It will be 


cartiers, converge at Cleveland. Only an elec- 
trified terminal could carry the daily thousands 
of travelers to and from the heart of the city— 
with the necessary speed and convenience and 
with the comfort and smoothness demanded of 


locomotives, 
eighty feet long and each able to haul seventeen 


\.. ———- 
\ jee 
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New Railway Terminal 


G-E Equipped 


75-ton Pullman cars, will be supplied with 
power by five 4000-hp. motor-generator sets. 
A single operator in the passenger station 
automatically controls the two power substations 


heavy passenger Miles away. 


All these new electric locomotives carry the 
General Electric monogram. So do the big 
motor-generator sets. So does the floodlighting 
systern, which gives special distinction to the 
terminal tower. The same General Electric mark 
of dependability is also found on thousands of 
other electric products, such as MAZDA lamps 
and electric _reftigerators,—home . necessities 
which promote health and comfort. 


each 
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Federal Finance 


More Investment 
Dealings Said to Be 


Stressed by Banks 


Boston Banker Cites Decline 
In. Commercial Transac- 
tions as Change in Con- 
duct of Business 


Measure Is Sent to Presiden 
bate to Be 





troactively,” argued Mr. Couzens. 
said that “no member of this body would 
vote for a retroactive increase.” Nor will | 
the reduction program increase the buy- | 
| ing power of the Nation, he magenmecnad 
“< 2 : : * 
[Continued from Page 11, |, ithe, Admaniatrasion really wanted 
estate loans, and a rr decline in| . ’ 
loans for purely commercial purposes. 
Mr. Curtiss spoke highly of the value | 
of periodic meetings of the stockholders | 
of the bank. He stated that the six) 
years that the meetings have been held | 
have shown a continued and increasing ‘are urging the people to buy on the in- 
interest. : ‘ | stallment plan, to live beyond their 
The full text of Mr. Curtiss’ addtess,| means, in order to maintain this high 
with charts and references to them | jevel of artificial production.” 
omitted, follows: | The Michigan Senator recalled that he 
: It is now about six years since we held ‘had “preached against this orgy of in- 
h stockholders’ meetings | stallment buying” for 14 years. 
ood ox source of the greatest satis-; «7 want to point out the inconsistency | 
faction to see the — ae one | and unreliability of the Treasury Depart- 
ing ene — this cae iuare were | ment in comniennaiey Sea oreenate Se 
rr ri , Po . | a . Ss * s 
a Teo advance registrations for this koro a: oa ae - tlre Goan. 
sees. — re tem "te aoe | “Lobbyists have Pasi mre ier Re 
the wor camo : wy supported and influenced by the Mellon 
advisory commmittes, Which eC ore. | family to get a repeal of the inheritance | 
taken oe hen peek aie to induce speak- | t®*- Fortunately they peves't oa 
aet ational prominence in touch with | yet, but I have no doubt the Sa 
ers 0 al system to address |of the Treasury hopes to get it be: ore 
the ae she eae he must pass his estate on to posterity. 
you on tim . 1 | 


This year’s meeting promised to be | Declares Reduction 





4 


| Mr. Couzens asserted. “If this were done 
it would have been criticized by every | 
economist and big business man in the 
country. Yet these same big business 
men through high-pressure salesmanship 





Senate Adopts Risolution: to Reduce 
Income Taxes, Rejecting Amendments 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
He the individuals and corporations who 


000,000 for the millions of unemployed,”| called it a “retroactive piece of tariff | 


{tax reduction would be proposed, but 


Johnson, 
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Income Taxes 


New Treasury Bills 
Allow Federal Loans 
As Funds Needed 


New Issue Will Decrease In-' 
terest Bearing Balances | 
Held for Government) 


Uses, Mr. Mills States 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
{means the Treasury hereafter can float 


t for Signature; Tariff De- 
Resumed 





have already paid their tax into the 
Treasury by giving them a rebate, the 
measure is all right.” 

The Wisconsin Senator said that he 
did not believe the measure would have 
much psychological effect in 1930. He 





| securities as it needs the money, having 


reduction legislation. ro a) 
Sneretnes Melon was quoted before the | regard only for the fact that the matuc- 


b cas ;ity date must coincide with the time of 
stock market crash as saying that nO | scheduled receipts in the form of taxes. 


following the crash a proposal for a| It will not destroy the present system of 





Debits 
United States Treasury Statement 





Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Dec. 12; Made Public Dec. 14, 1929 | 


a Corresponding Corresponding 
period period 

Receipts This month last year Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 

| Customs $17,420,297.44 $18,771,476.36 $280,336,580.94 $274,747,189.10 

WOON CEH Shea ce ss 30,113,271.45  28,455,450.73° -286,849,948.19  609,549,450.01 

Mise. internal revenue .. 19,020,593.75 15,829,828.59 698,930,431.63 271,349,147.04 
Foreign obligations— 

Pracvipal ss 3. ..h).. Fee T ae Gn OL RATE RIG BOG DO 6.0's be purine geo 

Interest ..... weet eeeeee Pi tad a I diss. NBS tiak's 10,426,868.63 —-10,183,528.63 

Railroad securities ..... 406,667.47 2,969,446.68 3,053,340.31 4,804,219.97 

All others ..... pteseeeee 105,935.95 69,501.71 1,564,645.22 934,155.71 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriate! for in- 

yestinent)*..o., 3.....- *908,514.68 — 1,095,559.71 18,920,844.74 25,609,301.09 
Proceeds sale of surplus 

property Ste eee eens 381,535.55 205,280.25 4,571,557.90 3,836,334.11 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 1,028,483.03 — 1,130,665.71 13,388,330.51 11,833,617.63 


Other miscellaneous 8,910,056.74 6,843,649.67 92,807,709.43 81,057,789.14 


as 


$1,293,904,732.43 





Total ordinary $76,478,326.70 $1,411,076,257.50 


$75,370,859.41 





S : | quarterly financing altogether, Mr. Mills 
ae ery gay ro p mnie ag ood explained, but it will mean that the issu- | 
th aaa £“pesrin ” the: market, he | ™Z dates on succeeding fiscal operations | 
aL on Peee Ns . may be selected at any one moment and} 

r * : |that the Department need not await a! 
wehbe Couzens ameniment, as modified, quarterly date on Which to afer Its se- 
in the affirmative were: Barkley, Black, | arent x i | 
Blaine, Blease, Borah, Brookhart, Cara- | In other words,” Mr. Mills added, | 
way, Couzens, Cutting, Frazier, Harris, | “We are not in a position wnere: we 

ne oy Follette, McKellar, Mc-| have to borrow a lot of money and hoid | 
Master, NeNary, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, | it in anticipation of needs for which | 
Steck, Stephens, and Thomas, of Okla-| V°&, have only estimates, | 
homa. ; 2 oe one _ eves, rence told 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, | US 1 advance oL the September na Sens | 
then proposed a substitute to the resolu. | Mat it would need $45,000,000 to run 1t| 
tion, reading as follows: | through the three months trom Sept. 15) 


“That for the purpose of assisting in to Dec. 15. We had no alternative. We'| 


the nation-wide movement to maintain, | had i beset “tae That cate 4 
stimulate and increase the present status | W@S, anticipated in the secu-ities we so 
{in September. Now, as a matter of fact, 


of industry and economic aetivity among | . J : 
all the people, there is Seroky’ Gadhia | it turned out that nothing like $45,000,- 


ized to be appropriated out of any money |000 was needed, yet we had borrowed | 


{ 


the money and we have had to pay) 





$22,661,098.23 


—_—_—__—_—-—— 


Excess of expenditures .. $47,360,992.12 $255,466,975.79 $456,222,726.28 


Expenditures ? 
General expenditures ee $98,423,721.08 $86,184,934.57 $1,015,351,594.83 $956,126,556.48 
tInterest on public debt 3,227,878.78 2,875,595.41 236,855,969.49 246,310,958.16 


Refund customs ./..... 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 


710,598.75 
2,843,705.86 


634,987.83 
5,689,728.62 


9,244,231.22 
46,312,488.89 
35,000,000.00 


9,071,877.68 
80,086,923.30 
30,000,000.00 






Panama Canal we 248,295.14 809,845.45 5,778,590.73 4,316,838.19 | 
Op. in spec. accounts— 

Railrcads See a pera 1,855.41 888.60 2786,064.51 %862,756.62 

War Finance Corp. .... 21,103.67 220,975.51 250,876.66 $419,587.24 

Shipping Board ........ 270,861.25 186,273.25 12,965,193.01 11,125,068.31 

Alien property funds $268,350.06 829,708.52 1,182,367.98 £1,461,089.37 

Adj. service cert. fund 38,874.05 158,561.18 585,424.69 268,696.80 

Civil-service ret’m’t fund $570,501.29 2414,159.99 20,003,933.50 19,668,876.17 
Invest. of trust funds— 

Govt. life insurance... $908,226.03 1,095,559.71 18,486,406.13 25,204,015.30 

D. C, teachers’ retirem’t Se 4 Seika s coe 230,840.27 235,260.77 


Foreign service ret’m’t . 
Gen. R. R. contingent .. 





48.70 354,582.13 


203,598.34 


342,395.76 
170,025.02 





$1,580,184,058.71 


——_—___—. 


Total ordinary . $103,839,318.82 $1,401,718,280.04 


$98,030,957.64 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HeErBIN, BEING 
PusLisHEeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Uniten States DAILY 


Refunds 
Sale of Boulder 


Dam Power Urged 


To Highest Bidder 


presentatives of Four 
States Voice Opposition t» 
- Lowest Price in Letter tu 
Secretary Wilbur 





Re 





[Cont::ued from Page 3.] 
Government but at as high a price as the 
purchaser can afford to pay under com- 
petitive conditions. 

Each State Interested 

If the foregoing conclusion is not cor- 
rect then the Government of the United 
States would be placed in the position 
of favoring one section, to-wit, southern 
California, in opposition to other sections, 
| for instance Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, 
whose industries would thus be subjected 
;to unfair competition with the favored 
industries of California. It is not con- 
ceivable that the other States would 
have supported the bill if they had 
thought it susceptible of a construction 
resulting in such permanent economic 
disadvantage. 


It is apparent from the foregoing that 
jevery State in the basin has a vital 
|interest in the present and future eco- 
| nomic results of the development of the 
Boulder project, and this is true whether 
; or not any of those States derive a pres- 
j}ent direct benefit from the project. 

It was with a full understanding of the 
economic possibilities ‘involved 


| States caused to be written into the bill, 


¢ 


r in thay 
handling of the contracts that those 


o exception, for as you know we had | 
eerie to have Senator Glass with us | 
and it is a great disappointment to me | 
as I know it is to you that he has been 
unable to come to Boston on this oc- 
casion. 

During the past few years, and espe- 
cially since we met here a year ago, 
there have been marked changes and 
new developments in the particular fie! 
of activity in which we are all so closely | 
associated and interested; developments 
in chain banking, investment trusts, con- 
solidations, changes in capital set-ups, 
etc., have been outstanding features of 
the changes in our financial life here in 
the United States—changes so vast that 
it is difficult to adjust our ideas ome 
judgment to the new problems which 
they bring forth, and doubly so to keep 
our feet on the ground and to realize 
that it is well to study and remember | 
the experiences of the past when trying 
to analyze and solve the problems that | 
confront us today. : 

Some one has aptly called the period 
that we have been passing through, the | 


thought the reduction program 
give employment to even 10 of the un- 
employed he would vote for it for that 
reason alone. 


Will Not Aid Unemployed 


The reduction will not help the un- 


employed, he said. The number of un-| 

employed, 
| headed an investigation into the subject 
/of unemployment in the Seventieth Con- 
| gress, “I understand from reliable sources 
| increased from 700,000 to 3,100,000 in two 
| weeks.” | 


stated Mr. Couzens, who 


“This is largely due to the policy of 


the Government in not taking some ac- 
tion,” said Senator Couzens. 
have. been prevented or largely modi- 
| fied, in my opinion, by Government dec- 
; laration.” , 


“It could 


Senator Couzens declared that if he 
woul 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 


consin, asked what the purpose of the 
reduction was if it would neither add to 
the buying power nor relieve unemploy- 
ment. 


“I have read so many fairy tales on 


in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $160,000,000, said 
sum to be expended as follows: 

“The sum of $100,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of aiding the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads as provided by 


out good Government money as interest. 
“that sort of thing is now out of the 
question. It was not the fault of the, 
agency that asked the $45,000,000. ‘Those | 
men were asked what they would need} 
law (Public No. 156, 64th Congress, as, fr the 90-day period. They could see) 
amended and supplemented); and | only a little way into the future because 
there was no way of telling in Septem-| 


“The sum of $60,000,000 for the pur-| : 7 
pose of constructing public buildings as|>€™ What would be needed around Nov. 


provided by law (Public No. 281, 69th| 1 Or Dec. 1. But the Treasury had no/ 
Congress, as amended and _ supple- | ©70!Ce It had to get the money. | 
mented); Now, when money is needed for any 

“Provided, That said sum herein au-| Government activity, we can offer the 
thorized to be appropriated for the pur-| bills on a notice of a day or so. We) 


poses herein mentioned shall be supple- will sell just enough tills to fill the| 


tal ares : in| needs of the time and make the ma- 
he bedent tae tear oatent —_ '"’ turities fit into a known time of income, 


a | that is, the taxpaying dates.” 
Fund Would Be Available It was expected by the Department 
For Immediate Use st ae oe eatin res, Seat oe 
“Provided further, That said sum ~.. Pee ee ee “ = | 
herein authorised shell be available f(a than heretofore. This feature, 


the purposes mentioned immediately upon | en ee nae ee eee | 
appropriation. ‘ factor that has develo a daca ol | 
a a s NE Le aan e. x ‘ ped in favor of the 
Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture Gaceanienk aa ianatice ‘eesult< of the | 





Sinking fund ...see.  $20,000,000.00 . 
Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments . 
Rec. for estate taxes ... 


Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 


TOWNE BS  Recims vtxe 


$20,000,000.00 





Total expenditures .. 





Receipts and ‘expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*Counter entry (deduct). 





$123,839,318.82 $98,031,957.64 $1,666,543,233.29 $1,750,127,458.71 | tY contem 
| 


5S aoe Re 4 $264,514,950.00 


$369,925,800.00 | section 16, providing for an advisory 
| commission to cooperate with the Secre- 





S25 40000: 8 ee tary of the Interior in the exercise of any 
GEAGGDO. 4. .05'..5055. . | authority conferred upon him by sections 
23,503.25 17,600.00 | 4, 5, and 14 of the act. We suggest that 


—— | this 


— advisory commission be called upon 
$369,943,400.00 | by 4 . 


the Secretary to function in the capac- 
plated by that section. 

| Data Are Lacking 

| To enter into contracts for the sale 


$264,824,953.25 


$1,000.00 


‘The figures for the month include $18,190.60 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date of power ata price less than its com- 


| $235,363.38 accrued discount on war-savings 


corresponding periods last year, the figures i 
Excess of credits (deduct). 





Bureau of Internal Revenue Announces 
Awards to Adjust Tax Overassessments 





Rebates Authorized C., B. & 


Indian; William duPont and Other Taxpayers 





romantic age, but there are some of us» 
who have believed that there are "many 
good rules of the classic age which it 
is still wise to follow and I think some 
of those who have been recently accept- 
ing the new doctrines of this romantic 
age are now coming to appreciate again 
that there may be some good guiding 
principles laid down in the old classic 
age which are stili sound. 
Time Deposits Less 

There has been a considerable change 
in'the character of business done by the 
member banks not only in New England | 

, but also throughout the entire country. 

I have had some studies made by our 
statistical department showing the| 
changes in the balance sheets of our | 
member banks here in New England, and 
what changes have taken place in the 
character of their assets and liabilities. 


economics in the newspapers that I am 
confused as to the motives of tax reduc- 
tion,” replied Senator Couzens. 

A year from now, he said, when higher 
taxes are about to go back into effect, 
the reaction will be more unhappy than 
if no reduction had been made. 

Senator Couzens contended that the 
individual should not have to pay a 
higher rate than the corporation. He 
described the proposed reduction of cor- 
poration taxes as “another piece of 
legislation against the individual.” 


Rate of 11 Per Cent 


Asked in Amendment 


An amendment to his own amendment 
was proposed by tle Michigan Senator, 
making the provision 11 per*cent instead 
of 10 per cent, a reduction of 1% in- 
stead of 2% per cent. i 


and the Secretary of the Treasury, act- 
ing separately, are hereby authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the sums herein authorized for | 
each said department to the end that said 
sums may be expended as herein author- 
ized and provided.” 

“It is my- contention,” asserted Mr. 
Thomas, “that this resolution is, in force 
and effect, a direct appropriation from 
the Federal Treasury to enrich persons 
and corporations who do not need it.” 

“The big income taxpayers are sup-j| 
posed to have suffered a great loss in the| 
recent stock slump,” the Senator de-| 
clared, “so that they may charge this! 
loss against their gain, and thereby gain| 
no benefit.” 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, | 
declared that business has been buoyed! 
up by the impending action on the meas- | 
ure, and that if the Senate failed to act} 


| tem, the amount held in the various de-! in the Bureau, it is determined that the 


| will gradually be reduced. 


[Continued fr 


Deposits to Be Smaller .,, ceeds of certain life insurance policies | 
The use of Treasury bills also will| which were taken out by the decedent | 
enable the Department to operate with | upon his own life ‘and payable to benefi- | 
smaller balances in all of the many de-|ciaries other than his estate and which | 
positary banks according to Mr. Mills.| were erroneously added to the value of 
It does not mean, he added, that these! the estate reported in the tax return in| 
balances, carried for many years, will be|a prior audit as a result of which a de- 
cut summarily, but that as Government | ficiency in tax was assessed since, after a 


finances settle down under the new sys-|further investigation and conferences held 


adoption of the new type of financing. 


positary banks throughout the country! decedent had not during his life retained | 
d ed. Of course,/any of the legal incidents of ownership 
he explained, the necessity always will) in such insurance policies. Section 302 
exist for retaining money on deposit in| g), revenue act of 1924; article 27, Regu- 
the depositary banks because the Gov-|lations 70. Chase National Bank v. 
ernment bills must be paid and it is bet-| United States (278 U. S. 327); Lewellyn 
ter to pay them through banks of the/|y, Frick (268 U. S. 238). 

community, at or near to the payee as| The balance of the above overassess- | 


possible, yet the whole situation resolves | : 2; \ 
Re ae oe ment in the amount of $15,744.03 is due 
itself into a condition wherein less a€-|to the correction of an administrative | 


| Taxes Not Collected 


There are certain outstanding changes 
shown, notably the large increase in} 
time deposits and the large decrease in } 
demand deposits; the heavy increase in 
collateral and real estate loans, and on 
the other hand, the heavy decrease shown 
in commercial loans. Up until a few 
years ago our banks were largely com- | 
mercial institutions but today the tend- 
ency is more toward their becoming in- 
vestment institutions, somewhat analo- 
gous to the savings banks. These changes | 
have brought new problems, for the aver- | 
age commercial loan has been a some- 
what more liquid asset in normal times 
than long term bonds and real estate 
loans. ’ } 

On the other hand, time and savings 
deposits, if properly classified, are sub- 
ject to less fluctuations than demand de- | 
posits, and therefore do not need to be 
invested in as quickly convertible security | 
as demand deposits. A bank’s policy 
should be made dependent, on the one 
hand, on the probable demands of its de- 
positors for cash and loans, and, on the 
other hand, its investments should be of | 
such a character and maturity not only | 
to meet such demands but to do so with- | 
out loss of principal or interest. , 

Assets Are Classified aS 

The trend of changes in the deposit | 
liabilities of member banks, as shown 
from the decrease of demand and the in- | 
crease in time deposits, has been accom- 
panied, of course, by higher rates of in- | 
terest paid on deposits and *there has 
been, therefore, a rather marked tend=> 
ency in banks, as might be supposed, to 
seek investments yielding higher returns. 
This tendency has manifested itself in 
real estate loans, high yield bonds and 
collateral loans. 

In the case of mortgage loans and 
high yield bonds there is, of course, the | 
question of marketability, for local mort- 
gages, however good, have a narrow mar- 
ket and high yield bonds even if listed | 
must have a fairly narrow market or 
their yield would not be out of line with | 
the general run of high-grade bonds. | 
Therefore the proportion of a bank’s as- | 
sets that can safely be carried in such in- | 
vestments depends, as I said before, on | 
the class of business that a bank is | 
doing. 

From time to time I have had occasion 
to discuss with executives of member 
banks an investment policy calculated to 
meet the changing conditions in the busi- 
ness done by their banks, and this has 
led to our having drawn up what we have | 
come to call a liquidity chart. On it the| 
assets of the bank have been divided inte 
four classes: Primary reserves, second- | 
ary reserves, what’ we have termed a 
permanent investment fund, and finally 
fixed assets. In laying out a policy of | 
operation fer a bank, I believe it is de- | 
sirable to segregate a bank’s investments | 
and classify them, and I have no doubt; 
that many, and perhaps all of you, are} 
doing something of this kind. Now, | 
what proportion a bank should hold of | 
each of these classes of assets depends, | 
of course, on the character of a bank’s | 
business—the stability of its demand and 
time deposits and other liabilities, and 
the size of its capital and surplus and} 
the character of the accommodation it is 
called upon to furnish its customers. 

Some Deposits Stable 
These liabilities against classified as- 


| 
i 


ways a certain proportion of each group | 


. PEEL vent) a BoeeRIERNNY 


| stockholders, 
Si d | maintain a position of liquidity that will 
sets overlap. This is because there is al-| give your depositors the protection to, jected 60 to 16. Senators favoring the| 


The corporation can transfer its cap-. 
ital assets at a lower figure than the| 
individual, Mr. Couzens. pointed out, | 
stating that the question was whether 
the rate on transfer should be the same 


for the corporation and the individual. | 


“My amendment, if passed, will not 
reduce the income of the Government 


more than $15,000,000,” Senator Couzens | 


said. 

Calling attention to the assertion that 
business depression is largely due to the 
psychology of the people, he said that 
the proposed reduction would have a 
great psychological effect on business. 

“There is not a business man in the 
country who believed that after 1927 
business would increase in this country 
as it did”’ Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
Utah, stated. ‘Business in 1928 out- 
stripped that of "1927 and some fear 
came over the people for 1929, yet the 
1929 business was greater. 

“All knew that the time would come 
when there would not be an increase, 


But a decrease,” Senator Smoot contin- | 


“That is why we want to make 
but 
hat 


ued. 
this tax reduction not permanent, 
for one year. No one can predict w 
business is going to he. 

“We are dealing now with the coming 
years and are going just as far by a 
one-year reduction as is safe,” the Utah 
Senator said. 


Mr. Simmons Supports 


One-year Reduction 


Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, objected to the suggestion by 
Senator Couzens that he had formed 
a coalition with Senator Smoot in sup- 
port of the Treasury Department. He 
said he had been advised by the Treas- 
ury Department that to make any greater 
reduction than proposed would endanger 
the country. He brought out that for 
the present a tax reduction for one year 
is all that can be made with safety. 


“If we seek a constructive step, it will | 


be accomplished by passing the Couzens 
amendment than by passing the measure 


as it came to the Senate,” Senator La! 


Follette asserted. “If we desire to please 








that is subject to variation, A certain 
proportion of demand deposits are stable 
and not subject to quick withdrawal, and 
on the other hand, a certain proportion 
of savings and time deposits may be sub- 
ject to withdrawal. So also in the case 
of capital, surplus, etc., the investment 
and fixed asset fund might be broadened 
to meet a seasonal demand. 

The seasonal demand for credit on any 
particular bank and the seasonal fluc- 


tuation of its deposits call for a different’ 


diversity of investment than that of a 
bank in a suburban community, and 
therefore such a bank as the latter need 
not carry itself in as liquid a position as 
one in an active industrial community. 
There are many of you who may disa- 
gree or have different views as to the 
classification of certain of the assets, but 


| I am presenting my idea in the hope that 


it may be of some help to you-all in as- 


sisting you to solve the principal prob- | 


lem that must confront each of you, and 
that is, how to invest your money so that 
it may yield the highest return to your 
and at the same 


which they are entitled, 


‘Senator Norris stated. 


| sons is going to pass this resolution. 
of | 


{ 


time | 


on the measure the effect on business| tual cash need be in the hands of the! 
would be disastrous. | Government. | 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, | . 
declared that if the Senate failed to act,| the bills become more frequent and the 


- | ac : 
the “worst that could happen would be to| Public generally become better acquainted | An overassessment of income tax and | 


retain the present law under which it is| with the type of security, efforts to ac- 
claimed we have enjoyed unprecedented| Quire them will be just as keen as in 
prosperity for the past several years.” |the case of certificates of indebtedness. 
“Since we are so extravagant that we| Records show that few issues of cer- 
are not going to pay our debts, I would | tificates of indebtedness have been floated 
rather pay the money out as provided in| without subscriptions reaching double or 
the Thomas amendment than to turn it|treble the amount of the money which 
back under the tax reduction resolution,”, the Treasury needed. This has neces- 
sitated a system of allotments by which 
the purchasers received a proportionate 
amount, based on the ratio of their sub- 
scription to the total amount of subscrip- 
tions received. 
' “Tt must not be forgotten,” the Under- 
secretary said, “that this is an entirely 
new type of financing; people have not 
learned what it is. But it won’t be long 
until they understand it because the in- 
vestor will study it in order to have a 
new place into which to put money when 
occasion demands.” 


“Knowing that the tax reduction pro- 
vision is wrong, they are going to vote 
for it. Congress for psychological rea- 


“The Thomas amendment would give 
employment to millions of men. The sum 
/of $160,000,000 would be used in the 
main to pay for labor that is now idle., 
| It should go a long way toward bringing! 
prosperity to the country.” | 
| Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- | 
sippi, pointed out that the Thomas; 
!amendment might not get the results ex- | Bills Sold at Rate of 99.181 
| pected, since it is only an authorization} The following is the full text of the 
and has nothing in it to require that it, announcement by the Secretary of the 
| be expended now. The money is not yet| Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, concerning 
collected which some Senators say will! the basis of acceptance of bids: 
be turned back, Senator Harrison said. The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
| In opposing.the tax reduction meas-| nounced today that the tenders for $100.- 
lure, Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Ar-| 000,000, or thereabouts. of Treasury bills 
|kansas, declared that under the plan,! which were offered on Dec. 10, 1929. were 
money would be given back to the peo-| opened at the Federal reserve banks on 
ple who already had collected it from | Dec. 
somebody else and corporations would! for was $223,901,000. The highest bid 
be geting two jor one. made was 99.310, equivalent to an inter- 


| Thomas Amendment jest rate of about 2% per cent on an an- 


nual bas‘s. The lowest bid accepted was 

: e 6 i sea ‘ * : , 

Rejected, 56 to 20 | 99.152. equivalent to an interest rate of 
The Thomas amendment was rejected | about 3% per cent on an annual basis. 


56 to 20. Senators: who voted for it} In_ order to avoid exceeding the total 
were: Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease,| required. only about 80 per cent of the 
Brookhart, Connally, Cutting, Frazier,| amount bid for at the latter price was 


Harris, Heflin, Howell, La Folette, Mc- | accepted. The total amount of bids ac- 
|Master, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Pine,; cepted was $100,000.000. The average 
| Sheppard, Thomas of Oklahoma, Wheeler.| price of Treasury bills to be issued is 
Senator Barkley (Rep.), of Kentucky, | 99.181. The Treasury is informed that 
|a Finance Committee member, offered as | these securities in so far as rate of dis- 
an amendment a scale of reductions, in| count is concerned will be dealt in on the 
the internal revenue tax on tobacco pro-! same basis as bankers’ bills. The aver- 
ducts. These reductions were approxi- | age annual rate on a bank discount basis 
|mately one-third the existing scale, he, is about 3% per cent. 

explained. * | 





Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, opposed the resolution, supporting | 
the argument introduced by _ Senator | 
Thomas, declaring that the pending reso- | 
lution will “grant eon to rich cor- | seihites ak, Sieeibiaal : 
porations who don’t need it.’ ebits to individual accounts, as re- 

The Barkley amendment was rejected ek to i moderes Rees oers by 
without a record vote. anks in leading cities for e week 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa,| ending Dec. 11, made public Dec. 
then proposed his amendment to the| by the Board, aggregated $16,499,000,000 
effect that “the tax on corporations shall|or 17 per cent above the total reported 
phereafter be based upon net income and|for the preceding week, which included 
levied and collected at the same rate| but five business days, and 17 per cent 
for both normal and surtax and upon| below the total reported for the cor- 
|the same grote as seinen i eettin dabhes on yes a . 
comes up to $28,000, and on all sue Aggre ‘ : r _centers for 
| incomes in excess Pontes at the rete) aioe sae pone Seon pablined, weeny 
of 11 per centum of the amount of the; since January; , amounted to $15,- 
|net income in excess of credits against | 634,000,000, as compared with $13,266,- 
jnet income provided in section 26.” | 000,000 for the preceding week and $18.- 
| Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, | 976.000,000 for the week ending Dee, 12 
said he favored the original resolution | of last year. 
without amy changes. Whatever favor. | #4 an SeEAEEEETIOY 
able effect the reduction program has| Brookhart, Frazier, Harris, Heflin, La 
upon business will sustain employment, | Follette, eeeasing, Pith | re 
he argued, | Nve, Pine, Sheppard, Steck, an omas 
| The Brookhart amendment was rec at Cree , i a 

e resolution was then adopte 3 
Black, Blaine, Blease, to 14, 


Individual Debits Gain 
17 Per Cent During Week 








‘ amendment were: 


Mr. Mills expected that as offerings of | 


3, 1929. The total amount applied | 


14, 


error whereby a duplicate assessment of | 
| tax was made. 





| Adel Light and Power Co., Adel, Iowa. ; 


| interest in favor of the above-named tax- 
1925, | 
A hearing was held Jan. 22, 


{payer is determined as follows: 
$83,449.95. 
1929. 


Of the above overassessment $75,262.80 
is caused by the elimination from the | 
taxable income previously determined in | 
a prior audit which formed the basis for 
;@ summary assessment of tax under the 
provisions of section 279 (a), revenue | 
,act of 1926, of an amount erroneously 
included therein as a profit realized from | 
a sale of certain agsets, since, after fur- 
'ther consideration¥and conferences held 
in the Bureau, it is determined that the 
| transaction which gave rise to the pur- | 
| ported profit resulted in a reorganization 
within the purview of section 203, reve- 
{nue act of 1926, and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder, from which no 
gain or loss is recognized. 


The balance of the above overassess- 
| ment in the amount of $8,187.15 is due 
; to the remission of interest assessed on 

the.,above deficiency since the determina- | 
j tion of an overassessment results in a} 
| proportionate reduction of the interest. | 
| The foregoing adjustments are made | 








Foreign Exchange 


| New York,-Dec. 14.—The Federal Reserve 

| Bank of New York today certified to tht 
Scerctary of the Treasury the following: 

| In pursuance of the provisions of section 

\522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 

| purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that, at noon today for 

‘cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

| Austria (shilling) 


14.0620 









| Belgium (belga) 13.9968 

i Dolwatian. (lev) ..cccecsecee 00.7217 

| Czechoslovakia (krone) 02.9672 | 

| Denmark (krone) cécccanentss Maen 

'England (pound sterling) ....... 488.2024 
Finland -(marvenn) ....02 0 ecveass 02.5165 

Lerancé (SPAMe) 5.6.6 isueec.ee eevee 03.9386 

|Germany (reichsmark) .....sse++: 23.9496 

1Greece (dra@hma): ..cccaccaesoece 01,2995 
Holland (guilder) ‘ 
Hungary (pengo) 
Gate EBRD sos. d-009.00008 cos etae 
Norway €6rvOW6): «6 cadsescs endure 26.8097 
Poland -Gahatwey 260i cvscpieanes anes 11.2044 
Portugal (eneude) .cecicscccanccce 04.5083 
Mumania Chem) cise ecnceWneaieses 00.5963 
Spain (poseba) §...-svececcscecss 13.9988 
Bweden 4K roma) ...5...cccceccseres 26.9871 | 

, Switzerland (france) ....eeeseeees 19.4596 | 
Yugoslavian (dimar) .....ceceeeees 01.7714 | 
China (Chefoo tael) +.........5- 56.5208 | 
China (Hankow @el) .......50055 55.8437 





|China (Shanghai tael) 64.4286 | 
|China (Tientsin tacl) ..... 57.3958 | 
| China (Hong “one dollar) 42.6696 
| China (Mexican dollar) .......... 39.3437 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar 39.4583 
{China (Yaan Vollar) ............: 89.1250 
aR CRON ise so e's indnie 6 k's 36.3446 | 
fe CT reer errr er ee 48.9500 


56.0416 
99.1154 


Singapore (S. 8S. dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 








BEMMIEO ASOD) 0; 0.0 vs 6450 0 o's ave 325 
Newfoundland (dollffr) .........- 98.8492 
| Argentina (peso, gold) ........0+- 94,0808 | 
TIVOSE  (OORIODIG). coos sto chao eddane 11.2720 | 
ihe meee) wc, wh vncaeaeead ve 12.0862 
Ufuguay (MeO) woseseee oeeee 95.3654 | 
| Colombia (POSO) sesevesceerseses 96.3900 


; Overassessment for the year 1918 is pur- 


, the United States in the case of Russell 


| held Apr. 24, 1929, 


|of the estate reported in the tax return 


certificates of matured series, and for the | Petitive production costs would not only 
nelude $20,865 and $371,442.78, respectively. | Put the upper basin States at a great 
| present economic disadvantage, but 
| would postpone the development: of the 
|upper river, and thereby tend to pro- 
|tract the period of such economic dis- 
advantage, 


. While California has always, in meet- 
| ing with the upper basin States, evi- 
| denced a willingness to pay the full fair 
| competitive value for the power pro- 
duced at Boulder Dam, and she should 
|net and could ot fairly pay more, the 
| representatives of the upper basin States 
j have never had submitted to them or 
| available to them adequate data from 
| which they can say what such price 
should be, but are persuaded from the 
| data available that such price is sub- 
‘stantially in excess of the price of 1.63 
| mills per kilowatt hour tentatively sug- 
gested by the Secretary as a basis for 
discussion. It is apparent that the price 


Q. R. R.; Jackson Barnett, 


om Page 10] 


in accordance with a stiuplation ap- 
proved by the United States Board of 
Appeals in the instant case, Docket No. 
36373. 

Western Casket Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Overassessments of income and profits: 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 


paver fe determined ar olowes 101,42 MPa ty the Purchase mut be uch 
The ‘alave Saas subeeseds: dee formance of the contract, but not such as 


ficiencies in tax not collected within the | °° ee 


statutory periods of limitations Pro-| 


ult in economic inequality between 
the States involved. 

If the State of Nevada can afford to 
pay 1.75 mills per kilowatt hour then 1.63 
mills per kilowatt hour is apparently not 
| the price at which the power should be 

sold. If California secures freedom from 
floods and silt, and an adequate water 
supply, all of which the upper basin 
States gladly accord to her, she ought 
not ask that electricity be sold to her con- 
sumers for less than it is fairly worth. 
Fair Proportion Sought 
We have given serious consideration 
to the charge which ought to be made 
| for storage of water to be used for mu- 
| nicipal purposes. The service charge for 
storing this water manifestly should be 
|a fair proportion of the cost of the 
‘ t . undertaking based upon the value of the 
Compagnie General Transatlantique | Service. If the service is merely nomi- 
Belge, Antwerp, Belgium. An overas-| nal the charge should be nominal. If the 
sessment of income and profits taxes | Service rendered is substantial the charge 
and penalty in favor of the above-| Should be substantial and not nominal. 
named taxpayer is determined as fol-| On. the basis of the average per capita 
lows: 1920, $43,410.80. A hearing was | USe of water in American cities a charge 
| of 25 cents per acre foot per year would 
The entire above Overassessment is| be about 3% ‘cents per capita per year. 
caused by a redetermination of the total| We feel that such charge is in no way 
net income received from all sources|ComMmensurate to the service rendered 
within the United States upon an ap-|and that the charge. should be substan- 
portionment of revenues instead of upon | tially increased. 
the extent to which income was derived| The foregoing is submitted with due 
from freight traffic originating within | Tegard to and appreciation of the great 
the United States’ which previously 
formed the basis for a summary assess- 
ment under the provisions of section 
274(d), revenue act of 1924. Section 
233, revenue act of 1918; T. D. 3387, C. 
B. I-2, 153; T. D. 4201, C. B. VII-2, 133. 
5 The foregoing adjustments are made 
In accordance with a stipulation ap- 
proved by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the instant case, Docket 
No. 12134. 

Woodside Cotton Mills, Woodside Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Successor, Greenville, S. C. 
An overassessment of income and excess 
profits taxes in favor of the above-named | 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1917, 
$36,347.50. A hearing was held Oct. 7, 
1929, | 

The entire above overassessment is | 
caused by the allowance of an additional 
deduction for depreciation since, upon | 
further consideration, it is determined | 
that a disallowance of a part of the de- 
duction claimed in the return was er- 
roneously made in a prior audit which 
formed the basis for a summary assess- 
ment of a deficiency in tax under the 
provisions of section 250(d), revenue act 
of 1921. The present deduction is de- 
termined after careful investigation of 
the taxpayer’s records and ‘properties by 
Bureau engineers, conferences held in the 
Bureau, and consideration of all rele- 
vant factors, and constitutes a reason- 
able allowance as authorized by section! title to Globe Bank & Trust Co, 

12(a) ‘second, revenue act of 1916. Ar-| Reopened: Peoples State Savings Bank, 
ticle 159, Regulations No. 33, Revised; | Britton, Mich. 


vided therefor. 


In Statutory Period 

The overassessment for 1917 is in ac- | 
cordance with the decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals in the in-| 
stant case, Western Casket Company v.| 
Commissioner, 12 B. T. A. 792, and the | 


suant to a final order of redetermina- 
tion entered by the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the instant case on 
May 29, 1929, modifying the published 
decision as to the year 1918, in view of | 
the decision of the Supreme Court of | 


v. United States (278 U. S. 181). 


by you to the subject of this communica- 
tion. We are further mindful of the 
very great importance of the subjects 
herein discussed and of our duty to 
render every possible assistance to vou 
‘and to your Department in this great 
undertaking in order that in the interest 
of all of the States involved every phase 
of the matter may be fairly presented 
and considered before final action is 


taken. It is in that spirit we submit this 
letter. 














Status of 
State Banks 


san ince 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal reserve system in 
| the week ended Dec. 13, with a list of 
banks to which permission was granted 
for the exercise of trust powers, were 
announced Dec, 14 by the Federal Re- 
| serve Board as follows: 

Change of title: Globe Exchange Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y., has changed its 





Appeal of Even Realty Co. 1 B. T. A.| Succeeded by nonmember: State Ex- 

355. | change Bank, Macon, Mo., member, has been 

Estate of William H. Steigerwalt, | SUecceded by the First State Bank & Trust 
+;_?| Co., nonmember, 


Girard Trust Co. et al,, Executors, Phila- Rusesadad chy. natiinal Whaeks. . Gekaul 
delphia, Pa. An overassessment of estate | State Bank, Rockwall, Cin maken. ce 
tax in favor of the above-named tax-| been succeeded by the First National Bank 
payer is determined in the amount ef | in Rockwall. 
$97,984.35, A hearing was held Sept.| Voluntary withdrawal: First Security 
26, 1929. Bank of Bingham, Bingham Canyon, Utah. 
The entire above overassessment re- ee ermicaten granted to exerpige trnat 
sults from the elimination of the value |?°X¢"*: 


, Worcest Cc Nati ‘ors 
of certain property added to the value | eo creator eusty National Beak, Wer 
Bank, 


South Branch Valley National 
Moorfield, W. Va. 

First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga, 

First National Bank, Hastings, Minn. 


in a prior audit as a result of which a 
deficiency in tax was assessed since, after 
further investigation and consideration 
in the Bureau, it is determined that such | * > . ” 
property was transferred to a trust net} ment the taxpayer’ has agreed to the 
created in contemplation of or intend]| dismissal of a suit instituted in tie 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment| United States District Court for the 
at or after the decedent’s death. Sec-!| Eastern District of Pennsylvania for the 
tion 302(c) and (d), revenue act of 1924, | recovery of estate taxes in an amount in 
As a result of the foregoing adjust-' excess of the above overassessment, 














amount of time and consideration given , 


4. 
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Avutuorizep Statements ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT 


Banks in Colorado 
Reported in Sound 
Business Condition 





Statements of Financial In- 


stitutions Indicate Pros-| 


perous Trend Especially 
Favorable to Farming 





State of Colorado: 
Denver, Dec. 14. 


A generally prosperous condition of 
business throughout the State of Colo- 
rado, with especially favorable condi- 
tions existing with regard to agriculture 
is indicated in the reports received from 
the banks of the State, according to an 
oral statement Dec. 13 by Grant Mc- 
Ferson, State bank commissioner. The 
compilation and analysis of the reports 
of the 141 State and savings banks and 
13 trust companies under his jurisdic- 
tion, made in answer to his call for re- 
ports as of the close of business Nov. 
25, show that the institutions are in a 
sound and prosperous condition, he 
stated. : 

The 154 institutions showed a con\- 
bined gain in resources of $1,795,799.67 


over reports made for the last call, that | 


of June 29 this year, In the same pe- 
riod the average reserve of the insti- 
tutions rose from 23.5 per cent of the 
deposits to 26.5 per cent. The law re- 
quires a reserve of but 15 per cent. — 

Individual deposits in the 154 insti- 
Pitions showed an increase of nearly 
$4,000,000 for the five months, report- 
ing $31,985,488.18 on June 29 and $35,- 


799,351.27 on Nov. 25. 


| 
The State and savings banks showed 


total assets of $42,586,345.27 and the 
trust companies of $33,992,872.50 as of 
Nov. 25. On June 29 resources of the 
banks totaled $40,586,140.68 and of the 
trust companies $34,197,277.42, the 
average reserve of 26.5 per cent on 
Nov. 25 was divided as follows: Aver- 
age reserve with banks, 19.3 per cent; 
average reserve in Liberty bonds, 4.0 
per cent; average reserve in cash, 3.2 
per cent. This was an increase of 3.3 
per cent in average reserve with banks 
and a decrease of 0.3 per cent in the 
average cash reserve as compared to the 
June call, 

Discussing the abstract of the call, 
Commissioner McFerson said: 

“These increases indicate a generally 
prosperous condition _ of business 
throughout the State with specially fa- 
yorable conditions existing with regard 
to agriculture. The increase of 3 per 
cent in the average reserve is significant 
as it shows these institutions adopted a 
sound, conservative policy with regard 
to the extension of credit in the face 
of the unsettled condition of the stock 
market. I would describe the report re- 
ceived as the result of this call as ex- 
tremely favorable.” 


Joint Suits Planned 
On Guaranty Funds 








Law Creating Guarantee for 
Oklahoma Banks Repealed 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Dec. 14. — 
The State banking department wili 
seek to consolidate the many cases filed 
and to be filed against the old depos- 
itors’? guaranty fund of Oklahoma State 
in Oklahoma County District 


yanks 
~_ according to a recent oral state- | 


‘Highway Funds Are Divided| 


|held Dec. 11 by the supreme court of 


ment by M. B. Cope, attorney for the 
department. 

District Judge Sam Hcoker has been 
assigned to hear the 10 cases against 


the fund which are now pending. Date | 


for the hearing is yet to be fixed. 

Mr. Cope said the first move of the 
banking department would be a motion 
to consolidate all cases in one, so the 
fund could be correctly liquidated. The 
next step will be a motion to have the 
district court set a time limit on the 
filing of claims against the fund. 


$300,000 in Fund 

The fund now contains- about $300,000 
in cash and securities, and more than 
$1,000,000 in outstanding warrants. 

The suits have been brought to deter- 
mine the best manner of liquidating the 
fund. The guaranty fund law was re- 
pealed by the State legislature several 
years ago, but no method of liquidating 
the fund was provided. 

A chief liquidating agent and a liqui- 
dating agent for each of the 12 banks 
of the chain which failed in Oklahoma 
recently have been appointed, C. G. Shull, 
State banking commissioner, announced 
Monday. 

Chief Agent Named 

E. H. Kelly, Muskogee, was named 
chief liquidating agent of the banks 
which were closed after the death of 
Hi. A. McCauley, Sapulpa, principal stock- 
holder in the banks. 

Assets of the failed banks: will be in- 
creased with a total of Mr. McCauley’s 
life insurance made in favor of the banks, 
the commissioner said. He has been ad- 
vised to that effect by an agent for the 
New Jersey company which held the 
policies, Of the insurance a total of 
$77,000 was made payable to the Sapulpa 
State Bank. The Henryetta Bank was 
to benefit by $15,000. 


Chain Banks Opposed 
In Wisconsin Speech 








Lieutenant Governor Says Huge 
Profits Back Mergers 





State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Dec. 14. 

The secret back of the movement for 
chain banks in Wisconsin is to be found 
in the huge speculative profits that will 
come to bank stockholders by the trans- 
fer of the stock from community banks 
into the chain, Henry A, Huber, lieu- 
tenant governor of Wisconsin, said in 
a recent address before the Menasha 
(Wis.) Rotary Club, “Millions of profits 
are at stake in this transaction,” he de- 
clared. 

“*T will be on Easy Street the rest of 
my life’ is what many bank directors 
have openly confessed to me, ‘if the 
chain system goes through as planned,’ ” 
stated Mr, Huber. He said that the cau- 
tions of framers of the State constitu- 
tion in chartering banks, the safeguards 
which are required before State banking 
laws can be changed or passe: by the | 
legislature. convinced him that the peo- 
ple of the State have never intended that} 


' 


Are Presented Herein, Being 
By THE Unitep States DAILy 


State Finance 


Missouri sets up as a reserve against 
taxes may be deducted from the assessed 
| valuation of the capital stock for taxa- 
tion purposes, according to an opinion 


Stratton Shartel. 
The full text of his opinion, given at 
attorney at Montgomery City, follows: 
We have received your inquiry of Dec. 
9, 1929, as follows: 


sessed valuation of such banks. 


follows: 


{taxes should be deducted? 


Investors in Maine 
| Urged to Be Cautious 





Banking Commissioner Says 
Some Stocks Are Being 
Sold in Violation of Law 





State of Maine: 

Augusta, Dee. 14. 
Caution should be exercised by in- 
vestors in purchasing stock of strangers, 


sioner, just stated orally, following, the 
arrest in Portland of a salesman who 
had been selling stock in violation of 
the “blue sky” law of Maine. 

According to the 
number of corporations outside of Maine 
have lately been evading the law and 
offering securities for sale in the State. 
A common practice is to offer for sale 
stock of a very low value, with free 
merchandise of almost equivalent 
amount, or even more. One candy firm 
offers a share of stock valued at $2 
and with each purchase of one share 
gives candy having a retail price of 
$2.75. These sales are made, according 
to the, commissioner, through the United 


| thorities have no jurisdiction. 

| By this process the firm secures a 
{number of stockholders in Maine. 
| Agents of the corporation are then sent 
to call upon such stockholders, and so- 
licit further purchases of stock. The 
jbank commissioner, according to his 
statement, is powerless to prevent these 
sales, where the corporation is selling its 
own stock to its own stockholders, as 
such activities are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the blue-sky law. 

A number of corporations organized in 
other States are following this practice, 
according to Mr. Annis. None of them 
are registered under the blue-sky law in 
Maine. The commissioner expressed the 


caution in purchasing of strangers’ 
stocks of corporations which do not show 
a willingness to submit to an investiga- 
tion of their affairs by the banking de- 
partment of the State. 








‘Among New Jersey Counties 





| State of New Jersey: 


Trenton, Dec. 14. 


in township and borough road improve- 
ments has been announced by the State 
|highway commission, the distribution 
being on the basis of $100,000 to each 
of the 21 counties. Under a recent act 
of the legislature, the amount is double 
|that of former years. 

Requests were received, according to 
the commission, for a total of $3,681,- 
419, one county alone asking for 
$515,750. In dealing with the applica- 
tions, preference was given, it was 
stated, to thoroughfares of the greatest 
advantage to through traffic and projects 
calling for the use_of a permanent type 
of paving to redfice maintenance costs. 

The commission is authorized to con- 
tribute as much as 75 per cent toward 
the cost of a township or borough road 
improvement, but in many cases the 
amount coming from the State is 
matched by the district. 





‘Dividends Paid Depositors 


‘In Banks That Fail in Kansas 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Dec, 14. 

Dividend payments to depositors in 
banks that have failed in Kansas dur- 
ing November and December will bring 
the amount still due to $998,050.70, H. 
W. Koeneke, State bank commissioner, 
announced orally Dec. 10. Charles W. 
Johnson, State receiver for banks that 
fail, said that $242,800 due depositors in 
12 such banks would be paid during De- 
cember. Dividends were paid on nine 
banks for November, he said, 

Few banks have been closed during the 
present year., Where possible consolida- 
tions of weak banks with stronger insti- 
tutions have been arranged. 





their “local banks should slip from local 
control.” 

“If the men who framed the constitu- 
tion of the State of Wisconsin were alive 
today their vote would be unanimous 
against the chain-bank moveméeht,” said 
Mr. Huber. “Those pioneers were wiser 
than their time and if the people of this 
State could read into the movement .of 
the chain-bank schemers of today, the 
alarm which the constitutional fathers 
felt over the possible evils: in banking, 
the trail of the bank chain would soon 
end.” 

The original constitution of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Huber said, had in it a provision 
that banking legislation must be ap- 
proved by a vote of the people. “I wish 
it were still in the cpnstitution,” he said. 
“If you have any doubt of how the peo- 
le would yote today on the chain-bank 
Invasion, then I invite you to. visit the 
farming sections. the villages and cities | 


| that are mencced by this reat financiai| Pp} 
consolidation. * Almost without discord.! 





you will find that the 


ee people are opposed 
n 


me regarding the assessment of the capi- | 
|tal stock of banking corporations, re-|court in the case of State ex rel. v. 
|Jative to deductible items from the as-|Gehner, 5 S. W. (2d) 40, held that all! 


Sanger N. Annis, State bank commis- | 


commissioner, 2} 


States mails, over which the State au-| 


opinion that the public may well exercise | 


Apportionment of $2,100,000 to aid | 





Missouri Law Clarified on Assessing 
Bank’s' Capital Stock for Taxation 





Entire Amount Set Up as Reserve Against Taxes Is Deduct- 
ible From Assessed Valuation, Says Counsel 





State of Missouri: Jefferson City, Dec. 14. 
The entire amount which a bank in|June 1, 1929. 





given Dec. 10 by the attorney general, | ducted, that is, one-half of the total| 


| 


the request of O. A. Kamp, prosecuting Gehner, 5 S. W. (2d) page 40, and con- 


! 


| 


“Our county assessor has consulted |for the payment of taxes.” 


“The question upon which I would ap- |year should be allowed as a deduction. 
| preciate an opinion from your office is as |The State tax commission has so con- 


“From the assessable assets of such | sessors accordingly. 
banking corporations, what amount of | per to follow that construction in order 
the funds reserved for the payments of | that the assessment of shares of stock in 
In other | banks and trust companies may be uni- 
words, the assessment is made as of date form throughout the State. 





| 
| 


| 
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Directors Named 
For Reserve Bank 


Two Members of Board Are 
Reelected and a Third Is 
Chosen to Fill Vacancy 
Caused by Death 


| San Francisco, Dec. 14.—Two of the 
| directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco have been reelected for an- 
other term of three years, and a third 
elected toufill out the unexpired term of 
'a deceased director, according to a state- 
|ment issued by Isaac B. Newton, chair- 


Now, should the total 
amount of tax money reserved by such 
bank for the payment of taxes be de- 
ducted, or should only the amount of the 
taxes accrued on June 1, 1929, be de-! 








taxes ? 
“T have read the case of State v. 


cluded that only the accrued taxes on 
June 1,.1929, are deductible, which would 
be only one-half of the amount reserved 


We are of the opinion the supreme 


of the reserves against taxes for the 
| 


strued the decision and instructed the as- 
We believe it pro- 





American Industries Join 
World Branch Movement | 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
aluminum, agricultural machinery, most 
generally are associated with American | 
industrial interests in Canada, one is 
likely to overlook the large number of 
less important American _ specialties 
manufactured in branch plants in Canada | 
and as firmly intrenched in the consump- | 
tion habits of the Dominion as they are 





|in the United States,” he declared. 


| Domeratzky said. 


of the law. 


“Next to Canada, Europe is the most 
important field for American branch fac- | 
tories. Some of the better known Amer-! 
ican specialties—especially in the line of | 
industrial and agricultural equipment and | 
communication—have been produced in} 
Europe for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and one may come across branch 
plants in Europe where the name 
about the only outward manifestation of 
their American origin. Incidentally, 
such American origin may in some ¢ases | 
be disputed by the general public and| 
not particularly featured by the manage- | 
ment, | 

“In the rest of the world the move-| 
ment so far has been retarded by un- 
favorable manufacturing or transporta- 
tion facilities or the limitations of the 
market. These, however, are obstacles | 
which may disappear in time. Even.now 
a number of American industries are 
represented in ‘Latin America, the Far 





is | 


} 
| 
| 


assembling plants, and, judging from the 
past, we safely may assume that Amer- 


prominent part in the industrialization 
of that part of the world. 
“Considering the background and fun- 
damental tendencies of the industrial de- 
velopment of the United States, the ex- 
pansion of American industries beyond 
| the ‘natural frontiers is a natural eco- 
nomic result, following closely the pre- 
cedent set by Europe. It will continue 
its achievements in foreign countries in 
the absence of artificial restrictions,” Mr. 





By Georgia Supreme Court | 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Dec. 14. 
The bad check law of Georgia was up- 


that State. Chief Justice Richard B. 
Russell dissented and gave a minority 
opinion, attacking the constitutionality 


W. F. Carter, convicted of giving a 
bad check to the Sinclair Sales Com- 
pany, instituted habeas corpus proceed- 


| 


East, and Australia by manufacturing or | 


ican manufacturers. are jikely to play a) 


“Cold Check” Law Is Upheld | y 


Naval, training station, Hampton; 
Roads, Va.: Barracks and mess _ hall, 
| $600,000. 


man of the board of the bank. The state- 
ment in full text follows: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 4 of the Federal reserve act, as 
amended, preferential ballots of member 
banks in group 1, having a capital and 
surplus in excess of $599,999, duly cast 
by their authorized officers, have been 
canvassed, and A. B. C. Dohrmann, chair- 
man of the board, Dohrmann Commer- 
cial Company, San Francisco, Calif., has 
been reelected a class B director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
for a term of three -years, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1930. Class -B directors are 
chosen from among those actively en- 
gaged in the district in commerce, agri- 
culture, or some other industrial pursuit. 
No director of Class B may be an officer, 
director, or employe of any bank. 

In accordance with the same author- 
ity, preferential ballots of member banks 
in group 2, having capital and surplus 
of not less than $125,000 and not more 
than $599,999, duly cast by their author- 
ized officers, have been canvassed, and 
Thomas H. Ramsay, agricultural finan- | 
cier of San Francisco and Red Bluff, | 
Calif., has been reelected a class A di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, for a term of three years, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1930. Class A directors | 
are representative of the stockholding | 
member banks of the Federal reserve 


bank. | 


In the same election Malcolm McNagh- i 


ten, president of the Broadway Depart- 
ment Store, Los Angeles, Calif., was 








Fund for Naval Building 
And Repairs Is Approved 


[Continued from Page 13.] 


building, $200,000; quarters for 
ried officers, $90,000. 

Marine barracks, Quantico, Va.: 
racks for enlisted men; roads; walks; 
and distributing systems, $1,450,000. 

Marine Corps flying field, Quantico, 
Va.: Filling and grading flying field, 
| $500,000. 

Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: Purchase or 
condemnation of land and dredging, | 
$65,000. 

Naval air station, Anacostia, D. C.: | 


mar- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 250 men, $275,000; heating plant and dis- 
| tributing system, $25,000. 

Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa: Storage 
facilities for year, Dry Dock No. 3, 
$10,000. 

Naval base, Canal Zone: Comman- 
|dant’s quarters, $35,000; officers’ quar- 
| ters, $58,000. 

Submarine base, Coco Solo, 

Zone: Officers’ quarters, $240,000. 
Naval air station, Hampton Roads, 
a.: Administration building, $200,000. 


Canai 


nes | 
denied the writ. The supreme court by 
a vote of 5 to 1 upheld the action of the 
lower court. 

In his dissenting opinion, Chief Jus- 
tice Russell attacked the presumption of 
fraud in the “cold check” statute, de- 
claring that it is possible and should be 
legal to draw a check to close a trans- 
action without any intention to defraud, 
and with the full knowledge of the re- 





ings against the sheriff of Fulton 
County, but the superior court judge’ 





AUDITS vary in quality 





instruction. 


Of course, Every Audit 


in accounting, in credit 


a cross section of the b 
actual conditions. 


ACCOUNTANTS 


WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 
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CINCINNATI 
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LOUISVILLE 
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NEW YORK 
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BOSTON 
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BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
WINSTON-SALEM 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 


AKRON 


CANTON 


TOLEDO 


MIAMI 
TAMPA 


MEMPHIS 








What Kind of Audit? 


depends upon the experience, ability and applica- 
tion of the auditor; the Scope is a matter of your 


Audit. This is an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented in mass by balance 
sheet figures. It discloses the many important facts 
underlying the figures; verifies; clarifies. It brings 
to light avoidable leaks and wastes; finds the flaws 


points to possibilities for greater profits, and is free 
from qualified statements of the balance sheet audit. 


The Balance Sheet Audit, in spite of obvious 
limitations, when properly made is more than a 
mere building up of statements from book figures 
without careful analysis and substantiation. 


The Balance Sheet Audit can be ordered with a 
specification calling for a partial Detailed Audit 
covering a period sufficiently long to give at least 


ERNST & ERNST 


SYSTEM SERVICE 


CLEVELAND 
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YOUNGSTOWN 


ATLANTA 


BIRMINGHAM 





cipient that the check is not) good at 
the time. 


and scope. The Quality 


should be a Detailed 


and collection methods; 


usiness and a picture cf 


AND AUDITORS 


ST. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FORT WAYNE 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


Bar- | 


Offices and barracks and mess hall for | 


Securety Investments 
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Dividends and Interest Payments 
Are Highest in December Since 1913 | 





Of San Francisco Christmas Savings Clubs to Release $600,000,000 for 


Seasonal Spending; Philadelphia Mint Breaks Record 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
ciers. The rank and file of the public| average for 1928 was $495,799,000, while 


are going along just the same as ever,” 
he said. 


Mr. Zukor was accompanied on his 
visit to'the White House by Jesse L. 
Lasky, of New York, vice president of 
the Paramount Famous Lasky Corpora- 
tion; Samuel Katz, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Publix Theaters Corpora- 
tion, and Emmanuel Cohen, of New York, 
of the Paramount organization. 

In announcing the increase in dividend 
and interest payments, the Bureau of the 
Census explained that the dividends are 
divided into three classes, those paid on 
industrial and miscellaneous stocks, those 
on steam railroad stocks, and those on 
street railway stocks. The first class 
comprises the largest part of the figures 
given, it was said. 

The dividend payments showed the 
largest percentage of gain as well as the 
largest amount of money increase, the 
reports show, though the interest pay- 
ments were considerably higher than for 


} 


Both the dividend payments and the in- 
terest payments were considerably higher 
than the monthly average for either in 
1928, it was pointed out. 

The total dividend and interest pay- 
ments for December of this year were 
more than $100,000,000 higher than for 
the corresponding month in 1928, the 
figures for the month being $690,947,000 | 
as compared to $583,300,000 for Decem- 
ber of last, it was shown. The monthly 
_—_— ee 
elected a Class B director by the member | 
banks of group 2 for the unexpired term | 
(ending Dec. 31, 1930) of William T.) 
Sesnon, deceased. 








trust services 


Havana, SAntT1aco, C 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
ATLANTA 


ae 





the month of October of last year also. | 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos AIRES, ARGENTINA 


_AND SANCTI Spiritus, CuBa 


PitTsBURGH 


OLD COLONY 
TRUST COMPANY 


in 1927 it was $464,212,000, the report 
stated. 


amounted to $412,447,000, while in the 
corresponding month of 1928 they 
amounted to  $382,100,000 and the 
monthly average of these interest pay- 
ments was $308,598,000, it was disclosed. 
The payment of dividends for this month 
last year was $201,200,000 and this year 
they increased to $278,500,000, while the 
monthly average of these payments for 
last year was $187,201,000, the figures 
revealed. 

The combined payments of dividends 
and interest showed a substantial gain 
for the month of November of this year, 
the figure for that month being $414,- 
450,000 which was approximately $1f75,- 
000,000 less than the amount for De- 
cember, it was stated. ‘ 

The full text of the statement of the 
Director of the Mint relating to record 
production on Dec. 12 follows: 

The Director of the Mint has an- 
| nounced that on Dec. 12, 1929, the Phila- 
| delphia Mint executed a coinage of 1,866,- 
800 pieces of coin, made up of quarter 
dollars, dimes, nickels and cents. To ac- 


|complish this enormous coinage it was 


necessary to operate the Mint on a 12- 
hour basis. This is the largest single 
day’s output in the history of the Mint 
service, and did not take into account the 
coinage made at the San Francisco Mint 
and the Denver Mint. 

It is usual for the mints to be on an 
overtime basis at this period of the year 
to met the seasonal demand. However, 
this extraordinary acceleration of coin- 
age indicates the more than usual de- 
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Interest payments for this December | 
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Dividends 


| 
Changes in Status 


— of — 


State Banks 


California-Nebraska-Maryland 









California.—Albert A. Rosenshine, State 
superintendent of banks, has just approved: 

Purchase by the Bank of America of Cali- 
fornia, of the Commercial and Savings Bank, 
of Sutter County, situated at Yuba City; 
of the First Savings Bank of Healdsburg, 
and of the First National Bank of Healds- 
burg. 

Nebraska.—George W. Woods, State bank 
commissioner, has just announced: 

Farmers State Bank, at Hallam, closed. 

Maryland.—Geor W. Page, bank com- 
missioner, has just¥announced: 

Southern Maryland Trust Co., operating 
ae at Seat Pleasant and Upper Marlboro, 
closed. 


‘Federal Fund Proposed 
| To Assist Rural Schools 











Authorization for an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 annually to the States for 
the partial support of rural schools is 
proposed in a bill (H. R. 7579), intro- 
duced by Representative Selvig (Rep.), 
of Crookston, Minn., Dec. 14. It provides 
that this appropriation shall be made 
each year out of the Federal Treasury to 
be paid to the States for cooperating 
with them in paying the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors and principals and 
other current expenses of the elementary 
schools in rural areas. 

In an accompanying statement, Mr. 
Selvig said that the taxes on farm land in 
the United States amounted to $747,000,- 
000, and that the time has come to con- 
sider any sound, economic plan to divert 
back into rural districts some of the vast 
| volume of city money to assist in meet- 
}ing rural school costs. 





mand of the banks for a volume of coin- 
age to meet the requirements of business. 





among the largest in the United States. 

The First National Bank of Boston has been preemi- 
nent in its territory in the fields of commercial and foreign 
banking. Old Colony Trust Company has been preemi- 
nent in the administration of individual and corporation 
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A Banking Merger 
of National Significance 


FFECTIVE December 16, 1929, The First National 
Bank of Boston and Old Colony Trust Company 
have merged forming a banking institution which ranks 


The union of the two provides complete and unexcelled 
service in every department of modern banking. 


Head Office: 67 Milk Street, Boston 


European Representatives 


Lonpon, 24, Old Broad Street 
Paris, 39, Rue Cambon 
BERLIN, 52, Unter den Linden 


Investment Banking 


The First National Corporation and Old Colony Cor- 
poration will unite to form The First National Old 
Colony Corporation, It will offer to individuals and corpo- 
rations a complete service of investment through its own 
offices in leading American cities, Its offices will be inter- 
connected by a private wire system providing speed and 


Offices: 1001 Fifteenth Street, N.W., WasnincTon, D.C. 
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tability of National Finances 
Under Reserve System + .» 
Policies Made Winning of World War Possible, 


Restored Economic Normalcy, and Brought 
About Prosperity, Declares Boston Banker 


By CHARLES S. HICHBORN 


Chairman, Advisory Committee of Stockholders, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


little about the Federal reserve 
system. They have a certain 
sense of security under it, but when 
they see it so bitterly assailed they may 
—and not unnaturally—be conscious of 
a bit of quiet questioning. ; 
It seems to me that those questions 
should be answered frankly and openly. 
I have found audiences to which I have 
spoken willing to listen, eager to learn 
and generous in their approval when 
they came to understand. I get a genu- 
ine kick, to use a common expression, 
out of telling them and showing them, 
so far as I am able, that this system is 
entitled to their respect, their confi- 
dence and their cordial support; not- 
withstanding the harangues of the 
demagogue, whether in the halls of leg- 
islation or on the soap box on the 
common. 


Ti PEOPLE in general know very 


a 


Put to the severest sort of a test al- 
most before it was ready to function, the 
Federal reserve system met every reason- 
able requirement of those hectic years, 
and, by admitted accomplishments, 
amply justified its existence. 

It carried us through the great war; 
it stabilized our finances and so enabled 
us to do that without which the allies 
never could have won. During that war 
we had done what every nation always 
has done which indulges in that which 
John Hay denominated as “the most fero- 
cious and futile of human follies.” 

We necessarily had been governed by 
emergencies. We threw economic truths 
on the scrap heap, because we had to. 
We said “Victory today; we will settle 
somehow tomorrow.” And tomorrow 
came. — 


-details it is not perfect. 


The war over, the flags having been 
furled, the drums having ceased to beat 
and, necessarily, the enthusiasm having 
waned, we were faced with the less ro- 
mantic but much more difficult task— 
the trek back to normalcy. 

A 

The Federal reserve system was not 
responsible for the swollen rivers which 
we had to cross, nor for the torn and 
bleeding feet which we nursed at the 
campfires. Slowly and_ steadily and 
sanely and safely it led us back to the 
old camp ground, from which we were 
mustered out into the ways of abounding 
prosperity and, let us pray, a lasting 
peace. 

Of course, in all of its administrative 
Nobody claims 
it to be, because it is a human instru- 
ment, and must be as flexible as human 
needs. It has been amended in some 
particulars. It will be amended further 
as years and experience and wisdom in- 
dicate. 


\ 


a 


No man knows what bills affecting this 
system will be presented at this session 
of the Congress, some wise, probably 
some most unwise. Whatever changes 
are made, let them be made by friends of 
the system and not by its enemies; by 
those who would protect it and preserve 
it, and not by those who would destroy 
it; by statesmen and financiers working 
in cooperation, and not by charlatans and 
demagogues and peddlers of quack 
nostrums. . 


C. heap Transportation for Farmer 
Need of Adequate Waterways | 
By ARTHUR J. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


seeks no favor or subsidies, but 
it demands, and it has a right to 
demand, the same freedom of oppor- 
tunity and the same treatment and pro- 
tection given to industry and business. 

If organization and group action 
bring success and prosperity to other 
great lines of endeavor, the general 
welfare demands that the same results 
be assured the greatest business of the 
Nation. 

If the tariff is made effective for in- 
dustry, it should be equally as effective 
for agriculture. 

If transportation is more burdensome 
on the products of agriculture than it 
is on the products of industry, then it 
is a sound national policy to recon- 
struct transportation rates. 

If the marketing and distribution of 
factory output is more systematic and 
economical than that for farm prod- 
ucts, then the national welfare requires 
that every agency available, including 
that of the United States Government, 
be commandeered to provide a system 
of marketing ‘and distribution which 
will not only give our producers of 
food a living wage but the same profit 
enjoyed by other business. 

The new farm legislation is a step in 
the right direction. Our problems will 
not be solved in a day, but we will fol- 
low the path which has been blazed 
until we shorten tne route to the con- 
sumer, and until we take from the 
grain and other gamblers and specu- 
lators the markets and profits which be- 
long to the American farmer. 

One of the major factors in the solu- 
tion of the farm problem will be the 
benefits which will come from the com- 
pletion of the Mississippi Valley sys- 
tem of waterways. The Ohio River, a 
thousand miles long, by the completion 
of the last lock and dam, is a great 
national asset. 

With the entire Mississippi River 
now in operation, with the connection 
of Lake Michigan with the Mississippi 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal 
and the Illinois River, and that part of 
the Missouri River from St. Louis to 
Kansas City to be completed by 1931, 
the system is almost complete. 

Because of the location of the upper 
Missouri River, now a_ recognized 
project to Sioux City, Iowa, through 
the heart of the great agricultural 
West, intensive work, demanded by a 
united public opinion in the Middle 
West and of neighboring States, should 
be undertaken so as to bring transpor- 
tation relief to a section which has the 
longest haul and the highest freight 
rate of any agricultural country in the 
world. 

Because we must maintain our high 
standards of living on the farms of 


T« great industry of agriculture 


America, we must seek every possible 
economy in marketing and distribution 
of farm products. The transportation 
problem of the western farmer has be- 
come especially acute because of the 
increased cost of construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of railroads fol- 
lowing the war. , 

It is therefore necessary to find a 
cheaper means of transportation for 
bulk commodities produced and used in 
the great agricultural belt. Such com- 
modities are grain, coal, lumber, steel, 
cement, sugar, coffee, etc. Every cent 
that we can save in transporting these 
commodities to their final destination 
will add to the net income of the farm. 

Furthermore, the development of our 
inland waterways is imperative for the 
future growth and prosperity of both 
the agriculture and industry of the 
Middle West, since the shift of the 
trade currents from the interior to the 
ocean, resulting from the operation of 
the Panama Canal. 

Develop our inland waterways and 
we will build great centers of popula- 
tion in the interior. These cities will 
become commercially and industrially 
great, will consume the productions of 
an intensified agriculture, and in return 
send back to the rural communities 
manufactured articles produced at our 
very door. 

The new need for transportation, 
which last year increased 125,000,000 
tons over the year before for Class “I” 
railroads, and for the inland waterways 
15,000,000 tons over the year before, 
and in even greater proportion for our 
highways, not counting the immense 
tonnage now transported by the oil pipe 
lines, shows conclusively that pew units 
of transportation other than railways 
are not only cooperative and not com- 
petitive, but are imperative for a great 
and growing Nation. 

These new units in whatever form, 
including aircraft transportation, which 
in time, like the others, will undoubt- 
edly assume large volume, will not in 
any wise injure the railroads, but will 
supply only a part of the new need for 
transportation which-is accruing an- 
nually in a growing country like the 
United States. 

The history of our country is the 
greatest romance of the ages. From a 
humble beginning it has become the 
greatest Nation in the world. 

Great as is its wealth and power, 
these are but the beginning of the 
structure which out of our vast re- 
sources we are building on this conti- 
nent. The great traditions, the char- 
acter and purposes of the American 
people, a mixture of the best bloods of 
the world, require that they continue 
to build commensurate with their great 
heritage and great opportunities, 


_leads. 
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- Excessive Protection 
of Industry as Burden on Farmer 


e > > 


Moderate Tariff on Manufacture Is 


Advocated as Relief Measure by Attorney General of Nebraska 
By C. A. SORENSON 


. 


P TO THE present time the 
| representatives in Washington of 

the western farmers have with 
almost unbroken regularity voted for a 
high tariff on industrial products. In 
exchahge we have received a tariff on 
our wheat, oats, barley and hogs. © 

But that has not meant very much, 
because we produce more than we con- 
sume of those products and their price 
is therefore fixed in the markets of the 
world. The Nebraska farmer needs 
two kinds of protection: 

First.—Reasonable protection upon 
the things he produces in less quan- 
tity than is consumed in the United 
States. As to such items as cattle, 
corn by-products, and dairy products, 
the protective tariff means money for 
Nebraska. 

Second.—A reasonable tariff, but no 
more, on the manufactured articles 
that he must buy. Exorbitant tariffs on 
industrial items make excessive prices 
for the buyer and fatten trusts. 





Farmer’s Craft 
as Keystone 


f * By Frank 
oO Nation Pierrepont Graves 
Commissioner of 
Education, 
State of New York 


HE most important craftsman in 


the world is the farmer. This has 
been true throughout the centuries. 
His is the oldest art and the one 
altogether indispensable. It has made 
all other arts possible and enabled 
them to endure. 
Civilization 


follows wherever it 
We are all dependent on the 
handicraft of the farmer. 

In the Middle Ages, when a man be- 
came skilled in his craft, he presented 
a masterpiece for inspection to the 
masters of his guild. If the sample of 
his workmanship proved satisfactory, 
he was recognized as a full-fledged 
member and received among them. 


He was himself hailed as a “master” 
and no longer a journeyman or appren- 
tice. He was judged to have arrived. 


The medieval universities considered 
themselves a guild of scholars and 
copied this plan. Accordingly, when a 
student had worked among them long 
enough, he likewfse presented a mas- 
terpiece in the shape of a thesis, and 
was welcomed into the ranks of scholars 
amid the blare of trumpets, if his work- 
manship was approved. He became a 
master of arts and a man of distinc- 
tion. 

How strange it is that the universi- 
ties should have preserved their plan 


. of awarding the master’s diploma, with 


all its pomp and circumstance, and that 
until recently the custom had lapsed 
among the very crafts that had origi- 
nated the idea. It is a most happy 
occurrence that has enabled this age- 
old ‘ceremony to be revived for the 
recognition of those who have demon- 
strated their skill in the most ancient 
and fundamental of handierafts—agri- 
culture. 

The conception of making the award 
of master farmer is both a restoration 
of the past and an inspiration to the 
future. 


. alone. 


Attorney Gencral, State of Nebraska 


A farm’ relief measure that would 
save millions to Nebraska would be a 
sharp reduction of the tariff, for ex- 
ample, on steel. The Nebraska farmer 
can not buy a mower, pitchfork, or 
fence without paying an _ excessive 
tariff on that product. 

The new State Capitol building will 
cost the taxpayers of the State an addi- 
tional $100,000 because of. the steel 
tariff. I submit that it is treachery to 
our home land to meekly submit to con- 
stant exploitation of our people by such 
unreasonable tariffs. 

A powerful bloc of western Senators 
have at last seen the light. They are 
fighting for an American tariff fair to 
the West as well as to the East. 

They deserve our support. For their 
pains they have been called “wild jack- 
asses,” and Grundy of Pennsylvania 
suggests that the representation in the 
Senate, of States like Nebraska, be cut 
down. 

Better a wild and independent jack- 
ass who kicks out his heels against eco- 
nomic injustice for the West than a 
tame and bridled one penned up in a 
monopoly corral and branded on the hip 
with the mark of special interests. 


One great danger to any development 
program is the constant siphoning of 
our, money to eastern money centers. 
What is going to happen to our smaller 
cities and towns under a system where 
the earnings of every store and bank 
are quickly collected and sent scamper- 
ing to some large eastern city? 

From where then are we going to get 
the surplus money for Nebraska's in- 


- dustrial and agricultural development? 


Is, Nebraska destined to become merely 
an economic province or colony of New 
York? Is it worth while to surrender 
our State’s economic independence even 
though we may perhaps then buy our 
prunes 5 cents cheaper? 

Here is a social and economic prob- 
lem of grave import to our State. The 
heads of the big chain store systems 
have no interest, as such, in our 
schools, churches, and young people. 
They have exactly the same interest in 
Nebraska as they have in Mexico, 
namely, profits and more profits. 


The farmer is not merely, like the 
scholar, a possessor of recognized 
knowledge and skill. He is rather to 
be compared with the soldier, who has 
saved a city and preserved the nation. 

Humanity is continually besieged by 
thesarmy of hunger and assailed by the 
forces of bodily dissolution. It is only 
as a phalanx of farmers having con- 
tinually rushed into the breaches that 
the fortress has been restored and 
maintained. 

For nearly a decade now this preser- 
vation of our land has been accom- 
pltshed by a most terrible sacrifice upon 
the part of the garrison of agriculture 
All other groups have grown 
comfortable and prosperous, while the 
legion of farmers has protected the 
nation from assault. 

This ceremony of raising a master 
farmer presents the aspect of a cita- 
tion of those who have shown conspicu- 
ous courage in battle. The presenta- 
tion to the master farmers does not ap- 
pear so much in the light of the be- 
stowal of an academic degree as ét does 
the award of a distinguished service 
medal or a Croix de Guerre. 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Value to Business of Census 
of Manufactures ; ‘ ; 


Current and Practical Data Provided For in 
Revision of Schedules by Advisory Committee 
As Contribution to Industrial Cooperation 


By L. S. HORNER 


Chairman, Advisory Committee, Census of Manufactures, United States Department 
of Commerce 


tary of Commerce, made a great 

contribution to industry by real- 
izing the necessity of greater coopera- 
tion among executives in the same 
industry. 

As a result of the confidence estab- 
lished, facts regarding the trends of 
business are being currently obtained, 
and are available through ‘“‘The Survey 
of Current Business,” published by the 
Department of Commerce, and through 
the many associations in existence. 
But they cover only a small percentage 
of all industry. 


P tes oF HOOVER, as Secre- 
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The great value of such current sta- 
tistics is expressly recognized by Secre- 
tary Lamont and Assistant Secretary 
Klein, both having had wide and inti- 
mate experience and knowledge of the 
needs of the manufacturing industry. 

It was, therefore, a far-seeing provi- 
sion, when the problem of the decennial 
census for 1930 arose, that Secretary 
Lamont should decide that, by appoint- 
ing an advisory committee of men ac- 
tive in manufacturing, economics, labor 
problems, construction, finance and re- 
search, he could revise the census 
schedule, and have it cover questions 
of interest and importance to industry. 

The manufacturers will find that the 
questions asked are simple and practi- 
cal, and can be taken from routine data 
regularly kept monthly or annually by 
most companies, and should be kept by 
all, if a business is run on facts and 
not on guesses. : 

There is another vital point. The 
manufacturer will note that, in special 
type at the top of the schedule, is stated 
in unequivocal language that data sup- 
plied will be absolutely confidential and 
will not be disclosed to any individual 
company or other Government depart- 
ment. This means that. every execu- 
tive can without reservation put down 
full unvarnished facts and thereby in- 
sure more accurate knowledge of the 
activity of the industry of which he is 
a part. 


A 


The next vital question before the 
committee was how to educate the ap- 
proximately 200,000 manufacturers in 
the United States on the real value to 
each of these tabulated census‘reports, 
and prove to them that Secretary La- 
mont will make these reports of actual 
current value in the carrying on: of an 
industry. 

These meetings call leading repre- 
sentatives together, men and wom- 
en, from manufacturing communities 
within a 100-mile radius of where the 
meetings are held. There will be ad- 
dresses on the census of manufactures 
and the meetings will be under the 
direction of John E. Palmer, specially 
appointed by the Department of Com- 
merce for this intensive campaign. 

From those who attend the meetings 
will be selected a number who will go 
back to their homes and arrange for 
getting together the manufacturers in 
the chambers of commerce, clubs, such 
as Rotary and Kiwanis, etc., employers’ 
associations, and, in fact, all groups to 
which manufacturers belong. The 
United States Chamber will also effec- 
tively assist through their 1,600 mem- 
ber organizations. 

One may ask what is the actual prac- 


tical value to an executive in running 
his own business, The answer is con- 
clusive: 

First—The tabulated preliminary 
returns for each industry will be avail- 
able by October, 1930, provided the 
manufacturers mail their census re- 
turns promptly after Jan. 15. This 
means current data not history as in 
the past. 

Second.—There are at least four 
specific items which should be of real 
current value in showing the compari- 
son of the total for an industry to that 
of the individual industry: (a) Total 
output, in detail, by quantities and 
values; (b) number of wage earners; 
(c) ratio of cost of materials to value 
of output; (d) dollar value of output 
per wage earner. 

Facts only are of value in this in- 
tensely, competitive age and trends of 
one’s industry must be accurately 
known or serious loss may follow. 

It is not possible to direct a business 
by guesses or unreliable reports, and if 
each manufacturer will do his part by 
accurately and promptly filling out and 
mailing to the Department of Commerce 
his census report, he will have on re- 
quest facts of inestimable value. May 
the readers of this great publication do 
their part for the general good of in- 
dustry in our country at large. 
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A list of the members of the advisory 
committee on the census of manufac- 
tures and their business connections 
will show the active kind of men who 
accepted the responsibilities to revise 
this census schedule and make it more 
current and practical: 

L. S. Horner, Chairman, Niles-Bement- 

Pond Company, New York City. 
CuHarLes F. Aspott, American Institute of 

Steel Construction, Inc., New York City. 
HucH P. Baker, Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States, Washington, D. C. 
H. E. BARNARD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


.LEVERNE BEALES, Bureau of the Census, 


Washington, D. C. 

CHRISTIE BENET, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, Columbia, S. C. 

M. A. COPELAND, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
NX 

JOHN F. DALY, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rosert M. Davis, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

Epmunp E. Day, Rockefeller. Foundation, 
New York City. 

A. M. Dixon, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Gastonia, N. C. 

E. DANA DurAnp, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. E. EpGerton, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York City. 

RoLanp P. FALKNER, National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York City. 

F. M. Ferker,. Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., New York City. 

JOHN P. Frey, American Federation of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C. 

Tuomas W. Howarp, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

VirciL JORDAN, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

JoHN S. LAWRENCE, Lawrence & Company, 
Boston, Maas. 

Atonzo E. TayLor, Stanford University, 
Stanford University, Calif. 

WaLtTeR S. Tower, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Bethichem, Pa. 

E. N. WENTWORTH, Armour Livestock Bu- 
reau, Chicago, Ill, 

ALLAN H. Wutett, National Coal Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

ArtHur WIt.iaMs, R. Cy Williams & Com- 
pany, New York City. ; 

CLARENCE M. WooLLby, American Radietor 
Company, New York City. 


Readjustment of Money Market 


Slump in Stocks as Aid to Business 
By R. C. DILLON 


Governor, State of New Mexico 


pression, something of a belief 
that times are hard. That 
comes from the recent flurry on the 
stock exchange where prices went up 
like a rocket and came down like a 
stick. : 

But two’ things should be. kept in 
mind: One of them is that the stocks 
are paying just as much dividends as 
they paid before the deflation, None 
of the money invested in inflated values 
was actually lost to the country; it 
merely changed hands. 

Panics or depressions come when 
drouths strike the great wheat and corn 
and cattle and sheep areas, and the pro- 
ducers cannot pay their debts or buy 
goods. Then the railroads have hun- 
dreds of thousands of idle cars and en- 
gines, labor is thrown out of employ- 
ment everywhere, goods on the shelves 
of the merchant have no buyers, banks 
and business houses close their doors. 
No such condition exists at this time.’ 

Crops are good and the cattle and 
sheep industries are prosperous. The 


- HERE is just now a feeling of de- 


' 


railroads are taxed to their carrying 
capacity. Labor -is employed up: to 
normal standard. Industries are pay- 
ing normal dividends. And the banks 
are full of money. 

The slump on the stock exchange is 
actually a benefit to this country. 


‘While the stock exchange was fever- 
ishly boosting prices money rates were 
so high that the bankers of this coun- 
try sent their money to New York, 
where they could get twice the interest 
rates paid here. With the deflation 
came a deflation in demand for money, 
and the banks are bringing back to 
New Mexico the cash they sent East 
plus the harvest of. interest they 
reaped, and it is now here, or soon will 
be, to lend to legitimate borrowers in 
this State. 


There never was a time when the 
people of New Mexico, and especially 
the people of the Middle Rio Grande 
Valley, had so much cause to rejoice. 
Their future never was so bright or so 
sure, 
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